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INTEODUCTION. 



« TAMES SMITH, bom Sabbath evening, 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1801, Glasgow. 

" Died in Glasgow, 29tli January, 1857, at eight in the 
evening." 

These are extracts from the family Sible. As it is in- 
tended to write his life with some fcdness, it is sufficient 
at present to say that he was a Licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland, but preferred the larger pulpit of the press, and 
for fourteen years, as writer of the leading article in the 
Family Herald^ charmed and instructed a vast midtitude 
with essays which in their range and spirit are unique in 
popular literature. This was from December 17th, 1842, 
to February 14th, 1857, 6r after his death. 

This book, " The Coming Man," was finished in 1848, 
and since then no hand has been put to it except to 
correct a very few imperfect sentences, or erase a few 
where the meaning required explanation. 

Probably no writer had ever such a profound sense 
of development in History; — ^he viewed Creation as if 
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in transaction, in constant progression. He was bom 
about tbe time when Oken exclaimed on seeing a skull, 
" This is a vertebra,*' and when Lamarck was theorising 
on the spontaneous evolution of forms, organization, and 
instinct, perhaps overlooking too much the physical condi- 
tions. People laughed at such speculations until Darwin 
in our own day set them forth afresh with such argument 
and circumstance, that ridicule has given place to serious 
discussion. We should not forget Laplace in this con- 
nection. His great idea — ^the nebular hypothesis — \b 
perhaps at the root of all conceptions of development, 
and if to some extent illusory, it is capacious, the earliest 
thinker having generally the truth in the most expansible 
form. 

The Author of these volumes had an idea of develop- 
ment in a different direction, namely, in. history, and in 
the whole life and thought of man. The law of the 
physical world was to him equally omnipresent and 
omnipotent in the mental world, and between these 
worlds it was his delight to discover and exhibit analogies 
and correspondences. It seemed to him in no wise fan- 
tastic, but an inevitable matter of course, that the 
power that produced five fingers should issue in five great 
monarchies, and that human life should perpetually 
unfold itself as a five-act drama. 

In such speculations we exact a more scientific method 
than was customary some years ago, but of severe 
scientific discipline Mr. Smith ^lad little. Yet it is not 
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difficult to see that in the absence of scientific form there 
is no lack of the scientific and constructive spirit — a 
spirit labouring with a grand conception whereof the 
outlines appear in many wise thoughts and sagacious 
suggestions. 

Perhaps, too, we may ascribe to the influence of a 
former generation his implicit faith in every word and 
letter of the Bible, and his settlement of difficulties by in- 
genious turns of texts ; but it is in entire accordance with 
his whole system. At the same time it will be remarked 
that his confidence in the Bible did not prevent his 
recognition of Mahomet as a teacher, nor of Zoroaster or 
the oracles of Greece. His favourite saying was, " Charity 
believeth all things," and we might say of him that he 
was an Apostle of Charity. He saw clearly that no 
heresy was simply untruth, but truth isolated, distorted, 
exaggerated, which it was the office of wisdom to restore 
to order and subordination. Hence his interest in enthu- 
siasts and erratics, whom he handled as curiously as a 
pathologist does a patient with a strange disease. It was 
his delight to detect the normal in the abnormal, and to 
reconcile the extravagant and incredible with common 
sense. Hence too the patience and tenderness with which 
he dealt with such subjects as astrology, which most of us 
discard as absurdity or imposture ; for if the universe, 
he said, is interwoven part with part, and nothing without 
dependence on everything, it is obvious that stars and 
planets must have an influence upon earth, and upon 
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eacli item on earth, though the nature and measure of 
the influence may be difficult or impossible to determine. 
Actuated by this CathoUc temper, he was, as Emerson 
would say, "liberally hospitable to all manner of ideas," 
and specially to such as were rejected and despised, 
accounting it much less discreditable to entertain error 
unawares than to treat any sort of truth with scorn and 
contumely. 

These remarks may serve to introduce " The Coming 
Man ;'' and if the reader is led thereby to discover truth 
where truth was unsuspected, or to perceive the harmony 
that underlies the contradictions of life and nature, the 
work will not fail to perpetuate the gentle spirit of the 
Author. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EX-COUNSELLOR AND HIS FAMILY. 

TN the county of Roxburgh, amid the famous battle- 
lands of the Borderers, on which the ancestors of 
Scotch and English formerly debated sword in hand the 
then all-important question of the line of demarcation 
between the two nations, stands a venerable old family 
mansion, known by the name of Cornlaw House. " Law " 
is an old Saxon word for hill, and the spot which had 
received this distinguished appellation was no doubt re- 
markable for its comparative fertility in the production of 
oats, which is the Scottish interpretation of the word 
com. It might be that it was inferior in fertility to 
many of the surrounding districts, some of which grow 
excellent wheat, and are now brought to a. very high 
state of cultivation. We know not, as the early history 
of Cornlaw and its edifice is involved in obscurity. But 
at the present moment it presents a very picturesque and 
comfortable scene, with the usual accompaniments of hill 
and dale, river and foliage. The river is very small, and 
empties itself into the Tweed, after a roimdabout course of 
a few miles in direct progression, though it continues, 
with the. usual caprice of the whole family of rivers, to 
convert a short straight line into a long crooked one. Not 
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2 THE COMING MAN, 

far from its banks is a very gentle acclivity, on which is 
reared in somewhat rustic grandeur, with some pretensions 
to elegance, a family mansion, which seems to belong to 
several centuries. It has been built without any regular 
plan, first on a small scale, and then enlarged by singular 
additions, which seem to partake of the character of the 
respective generations in which they were reared ; the 
most modern part being a neat little wing, which con- 
tains a drawing-room with tall casement windows, which 
reach from the ceiling to the floor, and open into a small, 
neatly arranged and well-cultivated flower garden. 

The occupant of this house is an old English gentle- 
man, who, for more than thirty years of his life, occupied 
a conspicuous place in the list of English barristers on 
the Northern Circuit, and who was induced to purchase 
the residence and the smaU estate which is attached to it, 
because in his genealogical researches into the history of 
his own family, whose antiquity and high respectability 
he maintained with all the eloquence of the bar, he had 
discovered that his mother's ancestors had played a most 
ferocious part in the great border controversies, and spent 
much blood of their own and other people's in discussing 
its knotty points. Having secured an honourable inde- 
pendence, and being blessed with only one child to inherit 
his fortune, he was easily persuaded to relinquish the 
busy life of the bar so soon as the first symptoms of 
decaying vigour began to show themselves. He married 
late in life, and his son, who had just attained his 
majority about the time when our story commences, was 
nearly fifty years younger than his father. Tl^e wife of 
the old gentleman was dead. She had lived about fifteen 
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years with lier husband — just long enough to rear her 
darling boy to a vigorous and promising maturity, and to 
enable her to close her eyes in peace without any reason- 
able apprehension of danger for the future of his life. 

The domestics consisted of an old housekeeper, who 
played in her time the important part of nurse to the heir, 
and who now considered herself a privileged character — 
pensioned for life on the fortune of the family ; a groom, 
who acted many parts, and denied that he was a groom — 
perhaps he was a coachman. Sometimes he looked like a 
valet, at other times not unlike a gardener, and " whiles," 
as the neighbours say, he just looks "like ony auld 
farmer." He was not so very old, however, but that he 
made some pretensions both to youth and beauty, for 
having been blessed by nature with a red bushy chevelure 
and whiskers to match, he was tempted in his yoimger 
days to make use of a well-advertised and therefore pretty 
notorious hair-dye, which transformed the dusky vermi- 
lion of his locks into a brilliant jet. He begrudged the 
expense of the process at last ; but the old gentleman — • 
his master, — rather than endure the retransformation 
from black to red, consented to reimburse him for all his 
outlay in the practice of this fashionable deception. The 
hair, however, at last became so hard and inflexible that 
it stood on end like the bristles of a broom, and he was 
obliged to wear it very long in order that it might fall down 
by its own weight ; partly prompted so to do, however, by a 
saying of Lycurgus of which his master reminded him, that 
" a large head of hair made a handsome man more hand- 
some, and an ugly man more terrible." The whiskers 
were also worn long to match. These two great facts 
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made his head so very large that it had somewhat of 
an ogreish appearance, and was admirably adapted for 
frightening children and deceiving phrenologists. Tarn 
Johnson, or " Toamas, if you please," as he used to say, 
was, notwithstanding, a good sort of body, enjoying the 
confidence of his master and the respect of the neigh- 
bours, and even making pretensions to the heart of the cook, 
who was at times by no means averse to what she called 
his " daffin/' The cook and a maid of all- work completed 
the number of the household of the worthy representative 
of the written and unwritten law, who gloried in the rather 
pompous appellation of Charlemagne Stuart, Esq., lineally 
descended, as he believed, from the royal Stuarts, though, 
from policy as well as loyalty, making no pretensions 
whatever to the crown of the three kingdoms, or even to 
that of France. 

James Edward Stuart, the only son of the old lawyer, 
was a yoimg man just entering his majority. He had 
already attained his full height, which was not of the 
loftiest dimensions, but just enough to enable him to 
pass through a crowd without looking over the heads of 
the people, and to walk along the streets without being 
gazed upon as a remarkable person. There was nothing 
very remarkable about him ; he was five feet nine in his 
boots, a good-looking, mild, intelligent, merry young 
fellow, with a grey poetical eye and rich brown locks, 
and a fair skin. He had also a pair of respectable 
whiskers, but neither moustaches nor imperial. His 
education had not been neglected. He was admirably 
drilled by the old gentleman, whose learning was great, 
and whose critical acuteness was the theme of admiration 
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of a large and respectable circle of friends. Moreover, he 
had been already three years at Edinburgh College and 
two years at Oxford, and had uniformly distinguished 
himself by the propriety of his conduct, whilst he had 
not failed to make such progress in learning as gratified 
even the fastidious taste of the accomplished ex-counsellor 
his father. 



CHAPTER II. 



A YOUNG man's CRISIS A VISITOR — TWO DOGS AT ONE BONE. 



" 11/ ELL, Edward," for so the old gentleman called his 

' son, " what say you P Are you disposed to return 
to Oxford at Michaelmas or not? We must determine 
soon." 

"No, father," replied Edward, "I would rather not. 
I have seen all Oxford ; I know all about it." 

" Know all about it, eh ! that's more than I can say ! 
You must be a boy of very quick apprehension; and, 
moreover, you must have a great deal of latent learning 
which nobody has ever seen or heard of, if you know all 
about it." 

" Why, I am not so presumptuous as to affirm that I 
have all the learning in my head which is to be found in 
Oxford. Far from it. I have very little in my head. 
Indeed it cannot hold much ; for I feel that for every 
portion of new learning that I acquire, I must always lose 
some of the old. What I mean is merely this : I know 
the character of the learning of Oxford, and I know what 
sort of men it makes. I have seen them and spoken to 
them." 

" Well, and don't you admire them P " 

" Why, to tell you the truth, father, what I have most 
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admired in men lias very Kttle to do with learning. It 
is a gift of nature rather than scholastic attainments. 
The men whom I most esteem in Oxford are not the most 
learned, and the bookworms I dislike. They seem to me 
to be the most ignorant of all ; for instead of conversing 
with the living, they commune only with the dead. 
There is a sort of church-yard look even about their 
knowledge ; it smells of the grave. Learning adds 
nothing to wisdom, as Selden says." 

" Oh, I see, you want to be a man of the world ; to 
play the part of a petit mditre ; make the tour of Europe ; 
pick up foreign words and phrases, and assume the air of 
a distinguS, eh P Is that it P '* 

" That is it in caricature, though I hope not in sober 
truth. I wish to see the great world, and to have that 
done for me which travelling alone can do. I have got 
my rusticity rubbed off a little already at Edinburgh and 
Oxford ; but now I want my nationality rubbed off." 

"What! your nationality rubbed off, NedP What- 
ever does the boy mean P Your nationality rubbed off ! 
Rub off your nationality — ^rub the bloom off the plum ! 
That's something new. Come, let's hear the meaning of 
that." 

"Why, there's no particular meaning in it. I want to 
know the world. At present I only know Great Britain. 
Great Britain is a nation, not the world ; an island, not a 
continent." 

" Ah ! ah ! very true, very true, Ned ! I did not think 
of that. Very right. Well, I have no objection that you 
should see the world — go to Paris and Rome if you like, 
and come back by Venice and the Rhine. It is a capital 
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finish for a young man's education. I missed that chance 
when I was a youth. The war was just breaking out, and 
I was obliged to remain at home ; and I soon became so 
engrossed with business that I had neither time nor in- 
clination to travel when the peace was restored. Well, 
we shall talk of that by-and-by." 

Here the door opened, and Tam Johnson, head end hair, 
ushered in, with the usual consequential mannerism, the 
Reverend Stephen Mackenzie, minister of the parish, who 
had come to spend the evening with the old lawyer. 

Mr. Mackenzie was an old gentleman between sixty and 
seventy, a venerable-looking man, with white hair, a bald 
head, a slim person, and a quick, active manner, which be- 
tokened an excellent stock of health and animal spirits. 
In these respects the two old gentlemen were much alike, 
and in talents and acquired learning they might stand a 
very fair comparison with one another. They were in- 
separable companions, seeking, finding, and enjoying daily 
intercourse with each other, and exhausting their elo- 
quence, ingenuity, and knowledge in the fruitless attempt 
to convince, convert, and overthrow one another. They 
were intellectual wrestlers, who seemed preordained, by 
some mysterious caprice of destiny, to stand in direct 
opposition upon some of the most important and the 
knottiest points of controversy which have ever engaged 
the argumentative genius of man. The neighbours called 
them the Law and the Gospel, the Letter and the Spirit, and 
anything else that designated contrast. But at the mo- 
ment of which we speak, they were well known to the 
whole district roimd by the familiar appellation of In and 
Among, or Lost and Scattered. 
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The origin of these two names was simply this. The 
two old wranglers had lately found a bone with a knob at 
both ends, one of which ends each held with most indo- 
mitable energy and tenacity* That bone was the question 
of the dispersion of the Jews. Old Stuart maintained 
that the Israelites, or twelve tribes, were scattered among 
the Gentiles, and that the modern Jews were the whole 
of the twelve tribes, aU of whom were preserved from 
intermixture with the nations. Mackenzie maintained, 
on the contrary, that it was only the Jews, or the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, that were dispersed, and 
that the other ten were lost in the Gentiles, and lost for 
ever in so far as natural descent or hhod could distinguish 
them. 

Mackenzie made a distinction between Israel and the 
Jews, and maintained that it was very wrong to confound 
these two distinct people, who had been separated ever 
since the times of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, in whose 
reign they parted ; Israel returning to idolatry and Gen- 
tilism, the worship of golden calves, £aal, and other 
popular deities; Judah adhering more or less to the 
ancient traditions of the nation. Jews, he said, were not 
Israelites, any more than Irishmen were Englishmen, 
though they might sometimes be called English, or 
AnglaiSy in foreign lands. Stuart, on the contrary, main- 
tained that they were Israelites in the same sense as 
Scotchmen are Britons, for Israel was the proper name of 
the whole twelve tribes, and not of the ten only. 

This controversy the two old gentlemen had kept up 
for several weeks, and they met every evening to renew 
the conflict. Nor did they bring into the arena of discus- 
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sion merely a crude and a vague assemblage of fancies or 
of current commonplace facts and notions. They entered 
heart and soul into the study of the question, and made 
as careful a preparation for the evening's dispute as if it 
were to take place before an assembled world, and life and 
death were dependent upon the result. 

Both veterans rose with the dawn, and betook them- 
selves to their libraries for research, in which they often 
persevered from morn till dewy eve, keenly intent upon 
overthrowing one another, and establishing their respec- 
tive points. Nay, the minister's wife often deplored that 
her husband, after returning late from Comlaw House, 
instead of going straight to bed, like a prudent man at his 
time of life, proceeded right forward to his library like a 
man in a reverie, and there often stood and read and 
turned over leaves as if looking for bank-notes, with his 
hat on his head and his stick under his arm-pit. What 
was still worse, in the good old lady's estimation, he very 
often took a fit of research just when he was undressing 
for bed ; and tl^en, with the bedroom candle in his hand 
and his nightcap on his head, and one shoe off and the 
other shoe on, he returned to his library and " took to " 
the searching again, " as if he had lost his wits, and 
expected to find them in a printed book." " Many's the 
time," said this good lady, " that I have come out o' bed 
on such occasions and flyted him into it, for neither cold 
nor fear of coming evil does my good man feel when the 
spirit of argument comes on him." 

Old Stuart was just such another, only he was a little 
cooler, being more habituated to intellectual controversies, 
and better trained by his professional career in the virtue 
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of self-government and presence of mind. Age, however, 
had rather revived than cooled the ardour of his youth ; 
and as he was deeply and religiously intent upon conquest 
for the pure love of truth, as he thought, he spared no 
pains and lost no time that might be turned to profitable 
account in the settlement of the question. His wife being 
dead, he was sole and undisputed master of his own bed- 
chamber, and might take as many folio volumes to bed 
with him as he pleased ; and the chambermaid told Tam 
Johixson that he did take large books to bed with him. 
"Puir auld man, what a pity it is he has not a wife-^ 
far better bedfellow she wad mak, I trow.'* But Tam 
Johnson said to the cook that the chambermaid was not 
intellectual enough to understand the charm of the book 
passion. She had no idea of anything richer than flesh 
and blood. 

After the usual salutations of the two wrestlers, who 
shook each other heartily by the hand like the Hector 
and Achilles of the Bard of Avon during the time of truce, 
the battle began with a little sharp firing. 

"According to your notion of the matter,'' says Stuart, 
'* ten tribes are entirely lost, never to be found ; for they 
never can be foimd if a ftision has taken place between 
them and the Gentiles ; they are lost for ever." 

" They would be lost for ever if there were not another 
mode of generation besides that by blood," said the 
minister ; " but as a man may be a son of Abraham by 
faith without being lineally descended from him by blood, 
they are not lost irrecoverably, but found by a new 
generation — ^when they accept the new faith." 

" But, then, how can they be restored to their own land 
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if they are not personally preserved distinct P *' said the 
old lawyer. " The new, or spiritual generation, seems to 
make the national restoration unnecessary as well as im- 
possible/' 

** The Jews may be restored to Palestine, as they are 
personally preserved," said the minister ; " but the lost 
ten tribes never can be restored to Palestine, for they are 
not in distinct personal preservation. Their Palestine is 
the Christian Church." 

" Ah ! there you go with your mystification. Their 
Palestine is the Christian Church ! But the Palestine of 
the Jews, or two tribes, is the old land of Canaan, with 
its corn and its wine ! This will not do, Mackenzie ; for 
Ezekiel informs us that when they return, they will 
return as twelve tribes, and the land will be divided into 
twelve portions." 

" The Jews, no doubt, have many of each tribe amongst 
them, as it is not to be supposed that the tribes lived 
altogether distinct without intermixture ; and therefore 
the present Jews might, with great propriety, be divided 
into twelve, and still be as great a people as ancient Israel 
was," was the minister's reply. 

"Well, now you are half round to my view of the 
matter, which you cannot get rid of," rejoined the lawyer. 
"Only I affirm that there is a remnant of Israel left 
somewhere distinct and imdiscovered amongst the nations 
— ^whose descent from Abraham is pure and unmixed ; 
and, moreover, that at the return from the captivity of 
Babylon, a ftision of all the twelve tribes took place, and 
that they all alike benefited by the restoration under 
Cyrus." 
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" I deny that there is any remnant left amongst the 
nations whose Kneage is uninterrupted from Abraham/' 
retorted Mackenzie. " Dr. Grant has attempted to show 
that the Nestorians are Israelites, because they practise 
some of the Jewish rites ; but they are not more likely to 
be Jews on that account. The ten lost tribes were scattered 
as unprincipled idolators. The Jews were scattered as 
believers in Moses. As the tree falls so doth it lie. When 
the Spaniards discovered South America the learned 
monks who visited the new world were astonished at the 
resemblance which existed between the religions there 
prevalent and that of Moses. And many of the most en- 
lightened men of that age adopted the hypothesis of the 
Hebrew origin of the new people. Amongst the sup- 
porters of this hypothesis we may rank Las Casas, Sahagun, 
Boturini, Garcia, Gumilla, Benaventa, and Martyn. Others 
again maintained that the likeness was merely an inven- 
tion of the great enemy of mankind, and this notion was 
advocated by Torquemada, Herrera, Gomara, D'Acosta, 
Cortez, D'Olmes, Diaz. But whatever resemblance they 
may have perceived between Israelites and Peruvians, 
still the Peruvians were Gentiles with no exclusive habits 
of in-and-in marriage Kke the Jews ; and the resemblaace 
only proves what I have always asserted, that the ten 
tribes lost their nationality, because they had lost their 
faith : and once lost it can never be restored by the gene- 
alogy of generation, which is entirely lost ; but it may be 
restored by the genealogy of regeneration, for every man 
who receives the faith of Abraham is a son of Abraham. 
Joseph Wolff found Jews in Armenia, Persia, E3iorassaun, 
Turkestaun; Bokhara, Balk, Affganistaun, Cashmere, and 
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Hindostan, and he thinks the chief body is in Lassa, in 
China, where he never was. What of that P They are 
Jews, not Israelites. But even supposing that they were 
of the ten tribes, they do not know it, and therefore it 
never can be logically demonstrated. In fact even the 
genealogy of the Jews themselves is lost, and a new 
division into tribes must be merely political, and not 
genealogical." 

"That the twelve tribes," said old Stuart, "were still 
preserved distinct from the rest of the world in the times 
of the Apostles, is evident from the fact, that St. James 
addressed his general epistle expressly to the twelve tribes 
scattered abroad. Moreover, St. Paul wrote an Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which seems to imply that he considered the 
whole race as extant, and that he meant the chosen race 
of Hebrews who followed Moses is evident from the nature 
of the epistle itself. Moreover, we know that the ten 
tribes when taken captive by Assyria were taken north- 
ward towards the Caspian Sea and the mountains of Cau- 
casus, where they had a direct opening into Russia, where 
Jews are at present more numerous than in any other part 
of the world. Now, is it not more than probable that 
these Russian Jews are of the ten-tribe captivity which 
was sent northward, and not of the captivity of Judah, 
which was sent into Babylon in a contrary direction ? The 
restoration of their faith in captivity is easily to be ac- 
counted for by repentance, for they had never altogether 
lost the faith of their fathers, as during their existence as 
a nation they had a constant succession of prophets who 
reminded them of their duty, and reproached them for 
their apostacy. I perfectly agree with you that the dis- 
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tinction of tribes is entirely lost, and that it cannot be 
restored except by a new revelation — ^and even then the 
fusion would make it unreal — or by a mere political divi- 
sion ; but I see no reason to doubt that the ten tribes as 
well as the two are kept personally distinct from the 
Gentiles in national preservation for the day of deli- 
verance." 



CHAPTER III. 

A WALKING CONTROVERSY — THE GROOM AND THE COOK. 

rpO this controversy Edward listened in silence, not 
because he was indifferent to the subject, but because 
the zeal of the two combatants was rather too warm to 
admit of a third party. Any attempt to reconcile the 
two logicians would have only occasioned fresh irritation, 
and perhaps a few plain and broad hints, not very palat- 
able, respecting his youth, his ignorance and inexperience. 
He therefore listened and weighed the matter in his 
mind, but when his father interrupted the progress of the 
dispute by proposing an adjournment to the open air, as 
the evening was delightful, and all nature inviting them 
to come and see her, he declined to accompany them, and 
left the old gentlemen to walk forth together. 

Each now came forth into the open fields, and after a 
common-place remark about the fragrance of the at- 
mosphere and the agreeable mildness of its temperature, 
they renewed the argument with fresh vigour ; more es- 
pecially as they had their sticks in their hands, which they 
raised and lowered and fixed in the ground, or used as 
pencils for drawing maps of the world, on which they 
traced the wanderings of the tribes, and proved their 
respective points to their own satisfaction, but without 
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making any apparent impression on eax^li other: Some 
times, after walking a few steps forward^ th6y :fluddenl> 
stopped and looked each other in the face, and g;esticii 
lated with their sticks, pointing them upwards to the 
heavens, then horizontally towards some teri*esttial object, 
then thrusting them down with force into the sqil with 
their hands and fingers spread^ out on the tops, Hot like 
two old Jacobs worshipping thereon, but like two wily 
adversaries studying each other's tv^eaknesses.' In this 
manner they moved about from place to place without 
knowing whither, in a direction something like that of a 
dog when it is unchained and preparing to enjoy a walk 
with its master, moving to lall points of the compass at 
once, altogether unobservant of natural scenery, and 
without any end or object in moving but that of motion 
itself. : . 

" Yonder they go," said Tam Johnson to the cook, as 
he and she stood together at the hall window and watched 
the movements of the combatants^ "Yonder tiey go; 
there's master's stick up iioovhe's laying it off, I know,. 
I ken what he is saying, — •* scattered not j lost, or; lost 
among not m,- and tO) be reatored personally, I'm sure.' 
There it coines down now'; noo it's stuck in the grun', 
and he's looking th6 minister .in the face; he has got a 
strong point, I dare say. I ken what it is. I ken the 
upshot at least, and that's the pint to. be established, ye 
ken*, cook ! aind if you klidw,the tipshot you know every- 
thing ; for even Idaming itself 's of no use without an up- 
shot ; and if you find .the upshot that learning comes to, 
then you get all the harvest that learning reaps without 
ith'd trouble o' reaping*" 

VOL. I. c 
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" Weel, we hae muckle need o' that, Tarn ; for if we 
reap com for the rich wi' labour and sorrow, it is but 
right that the rich reap sense for us with the same." 

" Truly, you speak the truth, cook — a most wise obser- 
vation. And that's just where it is, cook. The rich and 
the learned are the poor man's reapers. They work hard 
day and night at their books to settle a point, and when they 
have settled it, then we have the benefit of it. Thesame may 
be said of genius. A man of genius works twenty years 
at a steam-boat, and when he has finished it you and I go 
and take a trip in it the first day along with the inventor 
— ^that's the upshot. I work for months to bring a fine 
moss rose to perfection. A yoimg lady, without any 
genius for gardening — only for plucking — comes to-day 
on the arm of young master, plucks it, and puts it in her 
bosom — ^that's the upshot. You roast and toast, and 
scald yourseF daily for hours to produce with your genius 
a comfortable dinner, and our two masters destroy the 
beauty of it in ten minutes — that's the upshot ! The 
upshot's everything — everybody works for the upshot. 
And there's nae judging rightly of anything till you 
come to the upshot. If we judged of your dinners by the 
vinegar and the raw vegetables, the unbaked dough, the 
suet and the cauld watter, we should think but little of 
them, cook, for we have not seen the upshot — ^nor pree'd 
it, which is better." 

" That's well said, Tam, I trow ; and 'deed a gude 
dinner is but little worth ten minutes before it's ready. 
So though it take hours to prepare, there's just a moment 
of time, like, when it's ready for the palate." 

"Weel, Tibby, if an epicure were to judge of that 
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dinner just ten minutes before it's ready, lie would con- 
demn and disapprove of it." 

^* 'Deed lie would, and so would I mysel' that's nae 
epicure, though I like a gude dinner as well as any 
epicure that ever licked the blade o' a knife, and ken ane 
when I see it too. Tarn." 

" Weel, cook, as we cannot judge of the value of a 
dinner until it's cooked, so we cannot judge of the ways 
of Providence or the works o' natur till we see the 
upshot." 

" Very true. Tarn ; but you're aye sae clever." 

" Just tak a handful of earth and compost from a corn- 
field, and tell me if you think you could cook that into a 
muffin for master's breakfast." 

" Hoot ! blethers ! Tam ! " 

" Natur does it ! It cooks it up into a stalk o' wheat 
which the miller grinds into flour and you bake into 
a muffin. Only think that such a nasty thing as dirt 
should become a muffin at last ! and butter to it ! " 

" Oh, Tam, Tam, what a queer cratur you are ! But 
it's true." 

" Weel, I'm thinking that if earth and soil, and all that 
sort of thing, be just the right material for making buns 
and ale, why may not nonsense, mystery, superstition, 
and such-like stuff, be just the thing for rearing the mind 
of man to perfefction P " 

" "Weel, I think we're on the right yoad to perfection, 
Tam ! " 

''And so I think are minister and master. Look at 
them ! Oh hoky ! There's the sun going down behind 
them. They are on the fairy knowe, like two black figures 
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in a book of caricatures ! How very bright the gun 
is ! and how very black and dark they are ! There's 
minister's stick up ! I ken the meaning o' that. He's 
maintaining that the ten tribes are ' lost not scattered.' 
Now it's down he affirms it powerfiilly. There's master's 
now ' scattered not lost.' My eye ! it's cutting the very 
sun in halves. Did you ever see anything so funny P and 
there's minister's crossing it and quartering the great orb 
of day I Oh ! they're eclipsing the very sun ! There's 
master's hat, I declare, in the very centre, like a great 
spot on the solar orb. If a little spot, like a pin's-head, 
on the sun be as large as the earth, what must be the size 
of master's hat and head? There's the- two Auld carles 
on it now ! and the sun looking through between their 
shoulders, I declare. How beautifiil \ their veryi shaddws 
are darkening the house. Ah ! it^s getting down. Now 
they're towering above it, as if they were treading the 
light under their feet. There it goes!' dbwn, down, 
down. It will soon be out of sight, and the field will be 
theirs. There, there, there, down it goes out o' isight. 
— That's the upshot." 

" But still they're at it. Tarn. When will ever that 
argument come to an end P And all about a set of Jew 
bodies." 

" Them Jew bodies, as you call theiA, have been a 
source of great mischief to themselves ahd others ever 
since they came out of Pharaoh'^ brick-kilns. They were 
brickmakers at first." 

" I wish they were brickmakers yet." 

" So they are. They used to niake bricks of Egypt 
ware ; but when they made their escape from Pharaoh's 
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kilns, they began to make bricks o' Babel, and they've 
been making them ever since, and teaching others the 
trade too. They seem to have been scattered on purpose. 
Deevil a yin o' them's lost ! But still it may be all for 
good when we see the upshot." 

" They're coming down now, I must go and prepare 
for supper." 

" Ye need not be in a hurry. It's a lang and crooked 
road theirs. There's no saying when they'll go, or how 
many times they go round the knowe. They always 
travel like the Jews iq the wilderness, that is, like a 
serpent On a rock, as Solomon says, or like a man with a 
maid- — ^a crooked course ye ken, Tibby ! for in moments 
of abstraption we never know where we're going. If they 
don't fall into the dam, I don't care ; but I once caught 
minister with his heels an in^jh over the edge of the bank, 
and master wa^ standing arguing before him as if he were 
pushing him in. It's no canny at all to leave them to go 
loose ; but I always keep my eye upon them." 

It was just as Tam Johnson said. The old gentlemen 
made numerous oircles> angles, ^nd spiral lines on their 
way home, and arrived at the mansion about the close of 
the twilight, just in time to receive a visitor who was 
taking oilt his luggage from a post-chaise and consigning 
it to the? charge of the loquacious groom. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MAN WHO WAS COMING AND IS COME. THE GROOM 
DESCRIBES HIM TO THE COOK. 

rilHE gentleman who now introduces himself to our 
notice was a little beyond the meridian of life, his 
hair slightly grizzled, and his head somewhat bald. He 
was rather above than below the middle height, had no- 
thing particularly remarkable about his appearance, and 
might pass for a duke or a baron, a professor of belles 
lettres, an attorney, a merchant, or a London shopkeeper, 
or even a parson without his shovel. He was evidently 
not a Quaker, for he had a collar to his coat and buttons 
on both sides. He might be a Jesuit, or a policeman in 
disguise. But he did not look like a Wesleyan local 
preacher, nor a Baptist mimster, and he waa scarcely 
solemn enough for a Puseyite priest on the eve of desertion 
or flight from the Mecca of Oxford to the Medina of 
Kome. In fact, he was so like any other man that you 
could not tell by looking at him what he was, but would 
very naturally, and perhaps without much curiosity, 
inquire who he was, somebody or nobody, quietly prepared 
for either answer; for, nowadays, there is very little 
difference between the two, and it is but very rarely that 
we see a man of whom we can say at first sight, '' That is 
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a great man." Even of the greatest of all men whom 
this earth produces, it is said, " there is no beauty in him 
that we should desire him/' 

The eyes now seen were not remarkable. They were 
grey, contemplative-looking eyes, and they did not project 
like the eyes of an insect, as Sir Walter Scott observed of 
Monk Lewis's eyes. They were, therefore, not what the 
phrenologists would call loquacious eyes, not great ox 
eyes like those of the venerable Juno, who nagged the 
father of gods and men, and made his life a burden even 
in heaven itself. They were just grey eyes, like Sir 
Walter Scott's own eyes, or the eyes of Byron, Shelley, 
Montgomery, Hogg, Wilson, Chatterton, Collins, or like 
any other person's eyes who happens to have grey ones. 
They were rather modest-looking. They did not come 
out and stare like hawks' eyes, nor did they strike fire like 
the eyes of many heroes of romance. They did not even 
shine in the dark like cats' eyes. They seemed to be 
rather intended for receiving light than for distributing 
it. They retreated, therefore, somewhat like the eyes of 
a metaphysician, like John Locke's eyes, for instance, if 
his busts can be depended upon ; and we are inclined to 
think that all metaphysical eyes are of this description, 
and much better adapted for contemplation than for that 
minute observation which distinguishes the wit and the 
sharp lawyer, and all the men of detail and minute 
analysis from the men of broad outline and generalities. 

Such a man was Joseph Hermit Senior, who was now 
on a tour through the provinces, which he meant to ter- 
minate in Edinburgh, and from thence take his passage 
to the English metropolis. He had come by express in*. 
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vitation of his father's old friend, the Laird of ConJaw— n 
the English barrister and Scotch landlord! But he had 
specified no particular time for his arrival, as he had 
no conimercial affairs to control his movements,- no i^n- 
gagemeUt to ; limit his residence in any locality, an,d no 
wife at home to await hi a arrival or to urge his retorhi 
Hei was. what is generally called an old bachelor, one half 
of httmajpiity detached from the other half, and therefore 
not amenable to any female tribunal. What was his 
reason for not marrying, nobody had ever been able to 
discover. The ladies had been particularly anxious to 
know. Every one said he would make so excellent a 
husband ; and ladies generally seem to think that this is 
the principal use that a man can be put to, the chief 
mission that he has to fulfil in the world, or one without 
which no other mission can be satisfactorily executed. 
Senior, however, thought otherwise, for himself at least. 
He frequently remarked, in reply to his catechists upoa 
this point, that marriage was indeed good and honourable, 
but it was not intended for all ; that a Divine interdict was 
even put upon the marriage of many, and no doubt for 
very wise ends ; for bachelor uncles often supplied the loss 
of fathers, and maiden aunts of mothers, and filled up the 
vacuities which death and adversity, and sometimes vice, 
so frequently created. " Besides, marriage bends a man 
to the world, and makes him anxious to accumulate 
wealth for the benefit of his children; a pardonable 
anxiety," said Mr. Senior, " but not congenial with the 
constitutional character of some minds, which rather 
qualifies them for losing or distributing what they have, 
than for adding to its amount by the acquisition of more 
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I beKeve I am neither qualified to make a wife happy, nor 
to rear a family to my own satisfaction ; and rather than 
have a'family which might disappoint my hopes, and do 
violence to my feelings, I prefer the alternative of none 
at aU. It is an ungenerous, imsoci^, fidgety, selfish 
prefefence. I. miist confess, and far froin being 
amiable, commendable, or worthy of imitation, as a 
general rule. But I am constitutionally ordained for 
celibacy by such' peculiarities of nature, and a bachelor 
therefore I am." 

Such language, however, was by no means satisfactory to 
the ladies, and they put very wicked interpretations, upon 
it. " Constitutionally ordained for celibacy !" they said, 
and they tossed their heads and compressed their lips as 
if they had an idea, anid they argued, and reasoned, and 
expatiated on the happiness of a married life — and they 
even selected wives in abundance for him, and promised 
to save him all the trouble of courting, and almost bring 
the lady to the altar, if he would only promise to be 
there. But it was of no use. Time wore on, and hair 
wore off, and the remainder wore grey, and white locks 
were coming, and yet no signs of a wife for Senior. 
Many ladies were so malicious as to insinuate that he 
did not seem even to know what love was, and that he 
mistook it for something else. 

. Such was the man whom the two old gentlemen met as 
they returned from their walk, and after a hearty welcome 
and a long shake of the hand from, both, all three went 
into the drawing-room. 

"Did you see him?'' said Tam; Johnson to the cook, 
f* Thiat'fl.the man for my money ! That's my old master 
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and my old master's son, and I left tliem both for an older 
master than either." 

"Well, it's to be hoped that you did not rue the change. 
Tarn." 

" May be I did, and may be I did not. There's twa 
ways o' looking at a thing, cook. If you look at the 
point of a pin it's sharp, but if you look at its head it 
isn't. These are the two ways of looking at a pin, and 
they contradict one another, and yet the pin itself is quite 
consistent." 

" Weel, Tarn, how do ye iBnish that ? " 

" Why thus ! if I had not left old master for older stilly 
if I had not left old England to return to still older Scot- 
land, my native land, why then you and I had never licked 
out o' the same plate nor picked the same bone. That's 
what I call the point of the pin, and a sharp point it is* 
Then again, if I had remained where I was I would haTe 
been a wiser man than I am — perhaps not a happier, Tibby, 
but certainly wiser, for if there's a valuable idea in my 
head — and minister says there's^ many — I am solely in- 
debted to old young master for it — I mean Senior — Junior 
as he used to be called when his father was alive. Here's 
two ends therefore, the head and the point — ^the two ways 
of looking at the thing — one seems to make me glad and 
the other sorry." 

"I think I could make the two ends meet," said 
Tibby. 

What ! the two ends of a pin ? " 
Yes ! " replied Tibby ; " for it seems to me you got 
your head from Senior, but when you found me you came 
to the point. JSTow a head that does not come to the point 
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is worth naething. So that with all your head that you 
got in England, and a gude pennyworth you had of it, 
it was worth naething ava till you fell in wi' the cook/' 

" Bravo Tibby ! that*s your time o' day ! that's logic, 
Tibby, and better logic too than you'll find in Dr. 
Whately's book, though I never read it. But Senior 
read it for me, and therefore I know the upshot. In fact 
I never needed to read at all. Senior was just like a 
reviewer for me. He read the books at length, and I read 
them in short, and by this means I knew more about 
books than if I had read them mysel'." 

" He must have been very familiar and communicative, 
I think." 

" Familiar ! ay, that he was ! It is quite enough for 
Senior that you have a human form and a reasonable soul. 
He is no respecter of persons, ranks, orders, pedigrees, or 
pockets. They are all the same to Senior. He is most 
unlike a dog in that respect, for they don't like beggars." 

" Weel, Tam, it would na be right to compare a gentle- 
man to a dog." 

" Why, Tibby, he's no great admirer of dogs, to speak 
the truth, though he likes every animal ia some respect, 
and dogs are humble you know, and so was Senior. Many's 
the time I've stood in the stable and talked with him as 
if he was my brother ; many's the crack I've had with 
hiTTi in the garden, in the field, and by the river side. 
I've travelled with him in the same coach, and conversed 
with him for hours at a time, and all the while he treated 
me as if I were a gentleman like himself; and he par- 
ticularly requested me when I served him to show no 
symptoms of servility er officiousness, which he particu- 
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larly didljiked. He said thai; even service had its dignities, 
and \e. liked his servant to be a gentleman or a noble- 
man." j 

" Weel I n;ever ! ha, ha, ha !— rhe's boen buttering, you, 
Tam ! And what did he ^lake the master since the servant 
was so great?" 

" Why, he alwfiys told me that in his own sphere the 
servant was the greatest, of the twjo, for he did what his 
master CQuld not do, and therefore, he said, * since you do 
for me what I cannot well do for myself, it is my. duty to 
regard you as my superior at times, and thus we are 
quits/" 

" He might have said that to a horse and sold him to a 
horse couper at last," said Tibby. 

"Nah! he went farther than that, he said we were 
peers. He was the spiritual peer, and I was the temporal 
peer ; he did the metaphysics, and I did the physics ! " 

" Oh ! he's been mad, Tam ; he's mad ! " 

" Mad ! you may j list as well gay I'm mad." . 

" And 'deed I need na gang far to find some that think 
you have more cracks than yin in yc>ur head : to soe you 
stamping about in the garden as you do with your he^d up 
and your arms out, and sometimes one hand on your heart 
and another up in the air, as if you were challenging the 
hosts of heaven, it needs little evidenc.e. over and above, 
Tam, to set y6u doTvn as one thaVs no right." 

" The woman's in a creel ! Why, then; I'm only solilo- 
quizing !— -speaking Shakespeare's, speeches or repeating 
my poetry.! There'fi not a pian of genius in the coimtry 
that does . not do the same. They all stamp about, and 
toss their arms, and me^ke faces, and mutter words, and 
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shrug their shoulders, and go through divers antics of the 
kind. It's only your fat-headed livery men that walk 
prim and straight as if all the world was looking at them ; 
who move not their arms, because they have neither words 
nor thoughts to suit an action to ; who move not their 
faces, because they haye no expression in them; and who 
shrug not their shoulders, because they have no current of 
thoifiglvt .flowing through their brains. Such asses wo^ld 
be wise in your estimation, and all men of genius would 
be mad." 

*^-ve heard my mither say that poets were a' either 
dmoken or daft." 

"Toiir mither, Tibby ! to set up your mither as an 
authority in sitcK matters ! Biit perhaps she was right, 
Tibby. ■ I've heard Senior often say that madness and 
genius 'wei^e "^ery ne&r akin, and that neither of them was 
understood." > • ^ . • 

"I believe he speaks the truth," said the Kitchen 
Queen. 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW A GENTLEMAN OUGHT TO TRAVEL, ANT) WHERE. 

TT was finally arranged at Comlaw House that Edward 
should accompany Senior to London, and thence pro- 
ceed on his travels to the Continent, and this, after 
numerous keen discussions respecting the uses and advan- 
tages of travelling, and the countries best calculated to 
promote the mental and moral improvement of a young' 
gentleman. Edward himself was desirous to see the 
whole Koman empire : that is, the two empires of the 
East and the West. He had for years experienced a 
growing passion for personal ccmmunion with the scenes 
ef his youthful fimcy — that world of classic poetry in 
which he had long luxuriated, and which was now so 
endeared to him by a thousand fond associations that he 
felt himself as much of a Jew« a Greek, and a Koman, as 
of an Englishman or Scotchman. To him the isles of 
Greece, '' where burning Sappho loved and sang/' were 
coiLsecrated spots over which a spirit of impassioned 
kumanilT se^aned still to hover — a disembodied spirit 
whidi idfttsed to leave the scene of its ancient incarna- 
tKn» and awaited a day of lesuscitatico to more than 
firnKT ^oiT. Hdicoii» P^unassusy and Olymposv were 
dD» in kii ■and, so many holy mountains which rivalled 
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in the interest whicli they excited even Lebanon and 
Zion, Carmel and Bashan of the Land of Promise : the 
Schools of Athens were fellow-commoners, in his bewil- 
dered fancy, with the Temple of Jerusalem. Their 
destinies, though contrasted, seemed to be linked together, 
he knew not how, nor for what purpose. But, however 
different in character, origin, end, and object, they had 
coalesced in the course of ages, and produced an ofiispring 
in Rome which was different from either. It seemed to 
him, too, that the offspring was less holy than either of 
the parents — that it had cost more blood, caused more 
human misery, political and domestic, and impassioned 
humanity to a more ferocious degree than was ever 
experienced in the two primitive sources of sacred and 
profane literature — ^Palestine and Greece. Was it igno- 
rance that made him think thus ? — ^Was it want of records 
to transmit to posterity a description of the social evils 
that prevailed in the infancy of civilisation ? Perhaps it 
was ; but still these ancient spots were consecrated in his 
mind, and he longed to be an eye-witness of their present 
desolation, and drink therein the inspiration of their 
climes, if such inspiration is to be found ; or meditate, at 
least, in solemn silence on the tombs of their mighty dead. 
The minister was of opinion that the principal, if not 
the only, advantage to be derived from travelling in the 
East was a confirmation, from personal observation, of the 
truth of the Scripture prophecies respecting the desolation 
of all the great cities and nations which formerly 
flourished on the Asian continent; and he specified, in 
particular, the work of Dr. Keith on that interesting topic 
as one of the most irreversible defences of the Old Testa- 
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ment predictions whicli the genius of human interpreta- 
tion had ever yet produced. As for heathen mythology 
and "philosophy, falsely so called/' he was rather doubt- 
fiil about them, and he was afraid that travellitig ' into 
Greece would only tend to cram the head more and more 
with such trash of which young gentlemen got fully more 
than sufficient at school and college. 

The old lawyer himself had but faint predilections for 
either Greece or Palestine, but he seemed to have great 
respect for Rome as the cradle of jurisprudence.- He 
conceived that Rome was the first, and perhaps the only 
nation in the ancient world that succeeded in reducing 
Law to somethilig like a scientific form. And, moreover, 
it was not content with civil or political law, but as if it 
had been ordained on purpose to originate the entire 
science of law, it laid the foundation of an ecclesiastical 
system, which, however defective and corrupt, contained 
so many of the elementary principles of administrative 
science, that in all fixture ages Rome must be Regarded as 
the mother of government — the Alma Mater both in 
Ghurch and State. 

" To travel," said Senior, " is an indispensable part of 
a good education. Indeed, there can be no education 
without it. But it fortunately happens for poor men that 
there is a way of travelling without going out of doors, 
which is sometimes more instructive than the more 
expensive mode of a personal visit. Both are, no doubt, 
better than either alone, but I have generally found the 
two to be somewhat incompatible, for miost people only 
follow the crowd of fashionable dawdlers, and may be said 
never to leave home all the while. We may go to see 
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Jerusalem, and see nothing but London or Paris. We 
may walk out with the English and French travellers 
and look at the streets of Zion, the Holy Sepulchre, or the 
tombs of David, Absalom, and the kings — we may make up 
a picnic party for the Mount of Olives, or a chorus to chant 
Gregorian tones in the Garden of Gethsemane — ^we may 
walk down the Valley of Jehoshaphat, take a draught of 
water from the Pool of Siloam — walk back again and 
examine the remnant of the Pool of Bethesda, and even 
visit the interior of the Mosque of Omar by stealth, as 
Dr. Richardson did, and witness the prints of the prophet's 
foot, and of the angel Gabriel's fingers — and yet not be 
in sympathy with the land which our body has visited. 
We take England in our heads and France on our backs, 
and we see nothing whatever but as Frenchmen and 
Englishmen see it, for all modem gentlemen are either 
one or other. London and Paris are the two ruling cities 
— ^the two great capitals not yet in ruins; and all living 
men who make pretensions to superior enlightenment 
belong to these two cities in spirit, if not in person. 
Jerusalem is in ruins, and so are they who represent it. 
Athens, even as Zion, is ploughed up Uke a field. Eome 
itself is a great sepulchre, inhabited only on the west anc^ 
the north, in which direction civilisation is moving. Bii 
Paris and London live and thrive, and their spirit prevails, 
over all Christendom. You cannot leave them well with- 
out forgetting yourself ; you live and move and have your 
being in them, wherever you go. To visit Jerusalem, 
Athens, and Rome would be well. But how can it be 
done ? If you go to either as a Gentile Christian, you go 
without faith and without sympathy. You understand 
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not the Jew, the Greek, or the Roman, unless you believe 
with him. You must feel the mission of these respective 
nations and countries^ or you do no justice to either." 

" That would be no easy matter," said Mackenzie ; " it 
is easier for a serpent to cast off its skin than for a man 
to divest himself of his principles and his feelings, which 
are, in fact, himself." 

" And it is that very difficulty," said Senior, " the diffi- 
culty of divesting one's seK of prejudices that makes it so 
difficidt to travel, and to study the wisdom of Providence 
in the destiny of nations — a study which is the great 
object of all travelling. To whine in dolefiil and lugu- 
brious strains, like a modem missionary, over the blind- 
ness of the heathen that knew not God in his unity, to 
deplore and regret the folly of the genius of Greece that 
originated the Fine Arts and established the laws of taste 
for all human posterity, is to despise even taste and 
beauty themselves, and to blaspheme the Divine wisdom 
that ordained them both. Jerusalem has fallen as well 
as Athens. Her sacred mission has not protected her 
better than the profane mission of the city of Minerva. 
Nay, Greece was taken up when Judea was shaken off; 
the Hebrew language was superseded by the Greek; 
the Old Testament is Jewish, but the New Testament 
is Grecian. St. Paul himself, who established doctrinal 
Christianity, was a Greek Jew. His two favourite dis- 
ciples and first bishops — ^Timothy and Titus — were both 
Greeks. Athens had long been preparing for this. Her 
language, her philosophy, her schools were only prepara- 
tory to the subsequent work of theological criticism into 
which the world was to be ushered by those who used the 
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language of Greece and the logic of her schools. The 
Greek fathers were destined to commence the age of criti- 
cism, of interpretation ; an exercise of judgment of which 
the Jews were not thought worthy, for they were only 
used as mediums of communicating a mysterious revela- 
tion independent of human judgment, which they had 
not exercised ; whilst the Greeks, who had exercised the 
Logos, or logical faculty, were entrusted with the Word 
which was taken from the unreasoning, the illogical Jews. 
Surely, then, the mission of the schools of Greece was 
divine when it prepared them for such a high office as 
was conferred upon them ! " 

"It is certainly true," said the minister, " that the 
doctrines of Christianity were first ^ elaborated by the 
txreek fathers, and they were sent down into Egypt into 
the Greek schools of Alexandria to accomplish the task. 
Both Jewism and Christianity were thus sent into Egypt 
and called out from thence. The Bible, the king of books, 
the beginning of Western literature and the basis of its 
civilisation, is written in Hebrew and Greek, as if Athens 
and Jerusalem had combined to fiimish it. But we must 
not infer from this fact that there is anything sacred in 
Greek philosophy or mythology. The Greek language 
was used by the apostles because it was the popular lan- 
guage of the day, not because the philosophy of the 
Greeks had a divine mission." 

" But what made the Greek language the popular lan- 
guage of that age," said Senior, "but the high and im- 
portant mission of the schools of Greece ? They had long 
cultivated the divine gifts of reason and poetry with a 
zeal and an assiduity that were, and still are, unparal* 
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leled ; and now they were to be brought into the Christian 
Church to elaborate its doctrines ! Why ? Because they 
were most qualified to do so. No other schools, no other 
language, could compete with theirs. Even Cicero, a few 
years before Christ, had acknowledged that the Greek 
language was the most suitable of all languages for dis- 
cussing philosophical subjects, and before his day it was 
generally believed that the Latin language was incapable 
of giving expression to philosophical ideas. He was the 
first to translate philosophy into Latin. Jerusalem is 
divinity ; Athens is logical and artistic humanity ; and 
the Church of God and Man proceeds from both, and is 
sent into Egypt for discipline. * Out of Egypt have I 
called my Son.' But besides Hebrew and Greek, there is 
Latin also belonging to the age of the fathers. It was 
fixed upon the cross with the other two. The Hebrew 
and Greek meet in it to form the nucleus of an organic 
system comprehending the divinity and the humanity. 
A mission of construction was necessary to combine the 
two previous missions, which were imperfect apart. This 
mission Rome was prepared to receive. Trained by Pro- 
vidence on purpose for ages, blessed with strength and 
organization, with law and the forms of law, aiming also 
at universal dominion, who else could take up civilisation 
in its westward and northward march, for in this direc- 
tion it must go P Who else could give it the organization 
that it wanted — a civil and ecclesiastical polity ? Rome 
alone could do it, and Rome did it. But it did it imper- 
fectly, as Jerusalem and Athens had done their work im- 
perfectly before it. How could they do it perfectly when 
the whole mission of Catholicism was not yet fully deve- 
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loped P It is given to five cities, and eacli of these five 
cities mnst fail in its single or exclusive capacity and 
become corrupt." 

" I see your idea ; it is that of a fivefold Catholicity," 
said Edward, " moving geographically from east to west, 
beginning with Jerusalem and ending in London, and 
waiting in London for a focal point in which the fivefold 
power concentrates and begins an entirely new species of 
Catholicity, embracing the spirit of all the five, being 
akin to each but identical with neither. A beautiful idea, 
and I hope a true one. It must be a great power this 
new concentrating power. Indeed it must be the power 
of the world, for it comprehends all that has ever suc- 
ceeded in governing the world. Rome is too narrow with 
her Catholicity, she rejects so much that she becomes 
anti-Catholic. With her rejections she denounces private 
judgment, and thus forbids the development of individual 
character, a most important object, which England has 
taken under her protection, and for the sake of which she 
is nd doubt invested with the power which she wields, 
and blessed with the prosperity which she enjoys. Not- 
withstanding, I cannot see how all the five missions can be 
combined, they seem to oppose and contradict one another." 

" The difficulty is removed," said Senior, " by a higher 
power than man's. Our duty is to look to the plan, which 
is almost self-evident. Were we to see a blossom for the 
first time, and to be told that it would become a rich, 
solid, delicious pear or apricot, we might say, How can 
it be ? — ^it wants the elements of solidity. But the thing 
is done yearly, and we think nothing of it. Yet it is as 
great a wonder as that which I speak of. The plan of 
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human education is very plain and very intelligible ; it 
begins with religion. The mission of Jerusalem was theo- 
pro-epic — i.e., a mission that speaks in the name of God — 
but it had not the humanity or logical principle. The 
mission of Athens in Greece had what the mission of 
Jerusalem wanted — the logical principle developed by an 
aristocratic government, which encouraged controversy 
and intellectual competition. The mission of old Rome 
was political Catholicity, which the E>oman democracy 
attempted by means of the sword ; failing in this, it 
combined the missions of Jerusalem and Athens, and 
attempted an ecclesiastical Catholicity, claiming the in- 
spiration of Jerusalem and the philosophy or logic of 
Athens as its own. Jerusalem and Athens thus met in 
Rome, and constituted a threefold Catholicity. But it 
has been unable to accomplish its end, because its idea 
was defective. There was a want of gaiety, a want of 
fireedom, for the individual in it. It was a &ilure ; and 
the Protestant Reformation proved it to be one. The 
spirit of civilisation then marched westward to bring forth 
the deficient attributes. It established itself in Paris, and 
cultivated the gay or the social character — a light, free, 
jovial, aerial spirit, not unlike that of ancient Greece, but 
more collected, more popular, more universal, yet more 
frivolous and trifling, because, being still bound and fet- 
tered to Borne in politics and ecclesiastics, the social 
spirit of France has only a limited range allowed for its 
exercise. However, even this limited range is powerfuL 
The language of France becomes Catholic, its &shions 
become Catholic, its rules of behaviour become Catholic 
* The Great Nation ' discovers a Catholicity which Rome 
liad not dreamed of; and with that Catholicity of fitshion 
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it defies the Catholicity of the Eternal City. And a 
powerful Catholicity fashion is. It speaks to the heart of 
all, and takes up women and children as well as men, 
which all true Catholicity does. France becomes onmipo- 
tent in a peculiar sphere ; but she has no religious mis- 
sion. She speaks to the gay, but cannot comfort the 
lowly, for fashion has but few charms for the poor. When 
France tries to gain the poor, she has no other means but 
a low and vulgar infideKty and barbarous revolutionary 
propagandism. 

" Something else is wanted. Go westward and northward 
to London, and there develop this something deficient. 
Political and religious liberty was wanted in France. 
We have it in England. The spirit of progress that 
educates humanity has prepared the great capital of com- 
merce for this mission from time immemorial, but especi- 
ally from the Reformation. Here liberty in all her varie- 
ties is established. Here Roman dictation is rejected and 
religion still retained. Here men think freely, speak 
freely, print freely. Here competition in industry pre- 
vails. Here freedom of intercourse, social, commercial, 
industrial, and doctrinal, flourish and increase together, 
and the individual man is more fully because more vari- 
ously developed, than he was in Greece or is in France. 
The popular principle has full scope without restraint. 
, Yet the mission of Jerusalem is not denied, the taste and 
artistic and philosophical genius of Greece is not despised. 
The discipline of Rome is not renounced, though her 
supremacy is not acknowledged. The fashion of France 
is not resisted. All the five missions are here in England 
collected in greater force than anywhere else. Monarchy 
is here. Aristocracy is here. The territorial church is 
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here. The international church is here. Democracy is 
here. Here all the elements of the great Catholicity are 
to be found, collected in greater fiilness than anywhere 
else, and yet it is not right. They do not combine. They 
jostle, check, and neutralize one another. England can- 
not master them, or comprehend them. Her own mission 
is popular humanity, the counterpart of that of Jerusalem ; 
and that so exclusively prevails in her policy, that sh 
seems collectively to be nothing more than a debating 
society for the wranglings of private judgment, or a great 
factory where human industry and genius are doing their 
utmost to show how much wealth they can create, how 
much revenue they can collect. The missions of Jerusalem, 
Athens, Rome, and Paris live in her bosom as foreigners. 
She herself is a merchant and manufacturer, or a financial 
apostle that propagates the gospel with scrip, and she 
cannot rise higher in the scale of being. There wants 
another mission still to combine the whole five missions 
together, and to establish the only true and holy Catho- 
licity in the world for ever. Not a local geographical 
Catholicity, or one with a local name — ^for it is universal ; 
not the Catholicity of Rome, which is only a corruptible 
fraction of the whole ; not the Catholicity of old Jerusalem, 
which is only a fifth. The true Catholicity is that of the 
Ave cities. This is Benjamin's portion, which is five times 
greater than that of any of his brethren. These five cities 
every gentleman who travels for instruction ought to see 
and understand, for the union of their respective missions, 
their vices being destroyed and their corruptibility cured, 
constitutes the great Catholicity, the spirit of the fixture 
age.'' 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRA^^ELLING BY WATER — A SIREN — AND A MAN OF 

GUISE. 

TN a few days Senior and Edward found tliemselves on 
board a steamer on their way to London. 
Tlie weather was fine, and the sea was as calm as a 
river. The deck was covered with passengers of both 
sexes — some looking forward as if with eager anxiety to 
advance, others casting a lingering look behind on the 
reek oi the capital on Arthur's Seat — that lion couchant 
that seems to watch over the destinies of the Modem 
Athens — or on Inch-Keith or the Bass Rock, or other 
points of interest which gradually receded from the view, 
or seemed to sweep across the field of vision like a grand 
panorama of Nature's own exhibition — whilst others 
walked to and fro with an air of indifference, now observ- 
ing this and now that, and now making pirouettes on the 
heel as if resolved to see everything at once. One or two 
in melancholy abstraction, with countenance bent, paced 
up and down with slow and regular steps — revolving in- 
wardly thoughts of serious import — calculating chances 
— contemplating possibilities and probabilities — regretting 
the past and anticipating the future with fear and tremb- 
ling. The foredeck was covered with labouring people. 
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with here and there a middle-class passenger — a burly 
economical-looking Scotchman, who begrudged the first 
cabin price, or a youth who defied the wind and the rain, 
and resolved to save his limited allowance of cash for a 
wider and a nobler field of expenditure — ^a comfortable 
nap in his clothes on a sack in the hold for the night, 
being no great hardship to one whose fathers had slept 
on the cold grass with a stone for a pillow. Amongst 
the rest was a little group which particularly attracted 
the notice of Edward, and to which he frequently adverted 
his eyes — from a sort of involuntary impulse — ascribable 
only to that divine sympathy which beauty and elegance, 
helplessness and suffering, never fail to awaken in the 
pure mind. The group consisted of a widow aad her two 
daughters; they were fashionably attired in mourning, 
the mother in weeds ; but they betrayed to the searching 
eye of sympathy numerous symptoms of humiliation and 
poverty. They had seen better days, but were almost 
without hope of seeing them again. Their funds must be 
very low. They are reduced to association with those 
whose manners must be repulsive to minds so delicately 
trained and so carefully educated as theirs undoubtedly 
were. 

" Must they remain upon deck during the whole of 
the passage ? " inquired Edward of one of the crew. 

"Yes, sir," was the answer, "unless they lie down in 
the hold, heads and thrawa amongst the rest, or sit down 
amongst the rabble in the fore-cabin." 

This harrowed the heart of Edward, and, losing all in- 
terest in everything else, he very speedily absorbed him- 
self in the subject. This was so much the more easy as 
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the three ladies were remarkably beautifiil. The mother 
was comparatively young, and the elder daughter was 
not more than eighteen or nineteen, the younger two 
years less; the mother might be forty-five. She had 
black hair and dark eyes of a hazel hue, a fine oval face, 
and a mouth expressing great sweetness of temper and 
dignity and self-possession of manner, features that only 
reqidred to be lighted up with joy in order to radiate 
with beauty. But the contrast with the elder daughter 
was somewhat unfavourable to the mother in some respects. 
The hair of the daughter was a dark brown, and the eye 
was a rich deep blue, a rare and a remarkable eye ; beside 
which the black looks dull, languid, and feeble. Black 
eyes are common enough, such eyes at least as are called 
black. Negroes have them coal black and soot black, 
pure from the chimney, but the clear deep indigo eye is a 
jewel which no negro ever had in his head, and which is 
as rarely found amongst the carnal children of Israel as 
the heart of Solomon which prayed for wisdom and not 
for money. Its freshness, clearness, deepness, and bril- 
liancy are fascinating, particularly in the yoimg, whose 
eyes are always brightest, for when wisdom increases 
beauty decreases, and the eye of the sage is duller and 
feebler than that of the schoolboy. Edward saw the eyes 
we speak of, and to see them was to feel their power, 
especially when accompanied with such an array of facial 
and personal attractions, as of themselves alone were quite 
sufficient to excite the imagination of a yoimg man. The 
yoimger was more like the mother, a beautiful girl, 
and only seeming imperfectly so by contrast with her 
sister. 
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" Who are they ?*' said Edward musing. " They shall 
not remain on deck all night, or I shall do so too. I could 
not shut my own eyes until I had secured for them a 
comfortable place of repose.'' 

Meanwhile a new object of attraction made his appear- 
ance. Edward knew not how, for he had not seen him 
before. He was a gentleman wrapped in a cloak. He 
seemed to be about twenty-five or thirty years of age. 
He had a melancholy, thoughtful cast of countenance, 
but he was not in low spirits, though evidently meditating 
intensely; his thoughts were lively, for a cheerful and 
happy smile very frequently irradiated his countenance 
and lighted up the sombre twilight of expression with 
which it was usually covered. He was pursuing a thought, 
perhaps he was composing a poem or an epigram, or may- 
hap a play — going through an imaginary conversation in 
the world within. He was travelling inwardly — ^his body 
was in one place and his spirit in another. He did not 
see the company that surrounded him, and yet he walked 
through amongst them, and did not jostle them. There 
was something far more attractive engaging his attention, 
and yet that something was all in his eye. It might be 
nothing at all. He might be thinking of a lady who had 
not a being — a mere phantom, a creation of his fancy ; or 
he might be building a castle which had not a foundation 
to stand upon, and which floated about like the island of 
Laputa, changed its shape like the whale that Hamlet saw 
in the clouds, and then burst like a soap-bubble in a hazy 
atmosphere ; or he might be merely retouching the in- 
scriptions of his memory, like Old Mortality, and reviving 
the recollections of former times. Who knows ? There 
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is no greater secret in the world than a soul when it 
wraps itself up in its cloak of silence and thinks alone. 

And secrecy is a mystery, and in mystery there is 
great charm. Mystery will even teach the human mind 
to think when knowledge makes it yawn. A series of 
riddles will keep the children awake when a course of 
science will set them all asleep. The truth is the riddles 
are instruction, the science is a dose of physic. 

" Who is he P'^ said Edward — " who can he be ?'' and 
Edward resolved to make his acquaintance. "I will 
speak to him,'' thought Edward. 

And after you have so determined, what are you to 
say ? — ^what sort of subject will you select, and how will 
you express yourself ? There is a difficulty for one human 
being to introduce himself to another human being. It 
really is a difficulty, and all have experienced it. What 
can you say ? Will you ask him if there be any danger 
of a squall, or a storm, or a high sea, or any hope of a 
fair passage, or will you merely say, "It is a fine day,'* 
and trust to chance for a continuation of the conference ? 
" A fine day '' is so very commonplace a commencement 
that Edward did not like the idea of introducing himself 
thus. He must say something more intellectual, more 
philosophical, more fimny, more serious, more prosy, or 
more poetical — anything but a fine day. Of all the 
modes and mannerisms of commencing an acquaintance- 
ship, or even a half-hour's chat, this, to Edward's fastidi- 
ous taste, seemed the most objectionable. He resolved, 
therefore, that it should not be employed on this occasion ; 
but his very anxiety to find something satisfactory to 
himself seemed to incapacitate him from uttering anything 
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at all, or putting liis resolution into action, when the 
object of his curiosity suddenly put an end to his peripa- 
tetic reverie, sat down upon the side of the deck, and 
began to gaze upon the sea. Edward then approached 
\\\tc\ coolly, and, in a familiar and friendly tone, as if 
addressing a friend and fellow-traveller, observed : — 

" If the water were as transparent as the air above us, 
what an interesting scene would present itself to our eyes 
on looking down from the giddy height to the world 
beneath us/' 

" You have just expressed my own thoughts,'* said the 
stranger. " It would be an interesting scene and a most 
exciting one — a scene that would rival that of a Roman 
amphitheatre, where human blood was shed in torrents to 
gratify the ferocious appetites of the conquerors of the 
world.'' 

"To see,'' said Edward, "the monsters of the deep 
giving chase to the smaller, but not less merciless mon- 
sters than themselves, with open mouth ever ready to 
devour, and set with rows of sharp-edged teeth which 
almost instantaneously reduce the victim to a pulp, the 
timid pilchards going in shoals of millions for safety, and 
the ferocious dog-fish darting in amongst them, and 
crunching them alive with his murderous jaws, or the 
sword-fish moving with the rapidity of a railway express, 
and thrusting his fatal dagger into the side of a monster 
greater than himself, which wriggles with the pain, and 
opens the wound and lets out the purple stream of life, 
and thus becomes an easy prey to the armed assassin, it is 
frightful to think of — ^what a hell the sea is ! " 

" It is a hell," said the stranger, " the beginning of 
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creation — ^the waters were before the land, and the fishes 
before the beasts of the field. But such scenes as you 
have described are also to be seen above the waters as well 
as beneath them. What is the hawk to the little birds 
but the dog-fish to the pilchard? What is even the martin 
to the midges in the air but the shark amongst the min- 
nows? Yet we look with complacency upon the scene 
above us in a summer evening as if it were merely a 
vision of paradise. Great nature preys upon little nature 
throughout creation. It is the law of might ; and right 
is nothing, except in the small circle of a refined humanity, 
and even there it is a diamond in the ore, and very diffi- 
cult to discover. What an awful mind it is which first 
conceived the idea of the sea and its inhabitants, and 
still maintains their being ! how very different from men's 
ideas of a being all love and mercy ! " 

"It is a mysterious subject the existence of evil," 
replied Edward ; " one that has baffled the genius of man 
£rom the beginning of time." 

" And yet nothing seems to me to be more simple. The 
existence of evil is just as intelligible as the existence of 
anything else. There is one great source of all being. 
Evil and good are merely two polarities of one being 
who is the author of both. Who made the shark and set 
the teeth in his mouth, and for what purpose were they 
set there ? The creative mind invented the shark and 
every other monster that lives. He who made the mouse 
created the cat." 

"There is no denying the fact, and yet it sounds dis- 
tressing to our feelings," said Edward. 

If there be no denying the fact," said the stranger. 
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" wliy is it denied P Why are all men ManiclieanSy main- 
taining one origin for evil and another for good — one for 
the cat, another for the mouse?'' 

" The subject is very dark and mysterious," said 
Edward; "we can scarcely suppose that a good being 
coidd create evil." 

" And perpetuate it," said the stranger. " But if he 
did not create it there must be an evil creation, and that 
is still worse ; for it is better for evil to be created by a 
good being than an evil one, for then there is hope of a 
final benefit residting jfrom it. And indeed I see nothing 
to prevent the creation of evil even by perfect goodness, 
more especially as the knowledge of good and evil is 
necessary to complete the education, and therefore the 
final creation of man. I feel it to be indispensable for my 
own education." 

" But yet man was forbidden to partake of that know- 
ledge,'' said Edward. 

**He was," said the stranger; "but that prohibition 
was merely the beginning of the mystery of evil, of the 
great riddle; the law craftily forbade man to be what 
goodness and wisdom designed him to become." 

"If so," said Edward, "then the law was evil, whereas 
we are taught to believe that the transgression was evil." 

" They were both evil and both good, being good and 
evil," said the stranger. " The law was given to bring 
forth evil ; natural evil exists without the law amongst 
the vegetable and brute creation. It is the law that intro- 
duces moral evil amongst rational beings." 

" Then it was right for man to disobey," said Edward, 
" if it be right for man to know evil." 
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*' He could not but disobey," said tbe stranger, " and 
lie would bave acted wrong had he not disobeyed. The 
serpent deceived him, and led him into temporary evil for 
future good. The serpent is the mysterious principle — 
the wisdom of God, which personifies both evil and good. 
That same serpent delivered Israel jfrom Egypt. Moses' 
rod was the serpent. It wrought all the wonders, divided 
the sea, and brought water from the rock. It swallowed 
up the minor serpents. The brazen serpent cured the 
bites of the living serpents ; and when the Son of Man is 
lifted up to save, it is as the serpent in the wilderness 
that He rises. It is a mysterious power this serpent wis- 
dom, a ring with its tail in its mouth, a riddle not yet 
solved, but very easily solved notwithstanding. They 
who see it may very well smile at those who do not." 

Saying this the stranger looked upon the blue expanse 
of ocean, and fell into a reverie. Edward was partly 
stunned. A new idea was suggested to his mind. He 
became absorbed for a season, and afterwards walked down- 
stairs in search of Senior. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GOOD AND EVIL, A LESSON FROM THE SERPENT ; 
ENCOUNTERS THE SIREN. 

SENIOR was reclining on a sofa in the cabin busily- 
intent on the perusal of a book, so that he did not 
perceive Edward till he came up and addressed him. 
Edward was full of the new idea presented to his mind by 
the stranger, but somewhat hurt by its oflfensiveness. He 
could not refute it, and he could not receive it ; but he 
seemed to think it his duty to reject it, and yet, in ful- 
filling this duty, he felt that he was doing violence to 
reason itself. Here duty and reason seemed to be incom- 
patible. He repeated the conversation to Senior. Senior 
was pleased. 

" The man was right,'^ he said. " What does a man 
know who does not know good and evil? That is the 
epitome of all knowledge.'* 

" But is it necessary to understand the origin of evil 
in order to know it ? " 

" Certainly," said Senior ; " you know nothing of 
either if you know not their origin; for then only 
you know their end and their object. It is the very be- 
ginning of knowledge ; and I should not hesitate to say 
of any man in Church or State who was ignorant of this 
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one point — ^this elementary root of all science — that he 
was unfit to govern, unfit to save, unfit to instruct.'* 

" Then I should say that you will not find one man in 
the world who can solve this great mystery." 

"Then there is not one man in the world who can 
enlighten the world, or deliver it from any one of its 
difficulties. For this is knowledge — knowledge itself. 
What do we live for P — to bring good out of evil. What 
do we work for P — ^to destroy evil. What do we eat for P 
— to still the evil of hunger. What do we drink for P — 
to allay the evil of thirst ; and in killing the evil we 
superinduce the good. The evil is the root of the good. 
If there were no hunger there would be no pleasure in 
eating ; if no thirst, no pleasure in drinking ; if no evil 
in sameness, there would be no pleasure in change ; if no 
evil in change, there would be no pleasure in rest ; if no 
evil in discord, there woidd be no pleasure in concord, no 
music ; if no' evil in deformity, there would be no plea- 
sure in beauty. Who invented the evil but he who builds 
the palace of pleasure upon it P Good and evil go arm 
in arm together for ever. They are hand and glove, or 
rather they are chisel and wood. Why then demand a 
separate origin for each when creation itself is imperfect 
with either alone ? " 

"But moral evil?" said Edward. 

" Moral evil, my dear boy ! " said Senior. " What is 
moral evil but natural evil. Evil is one and indivisible, 
if evil there be. Is not the shark's ferocity moral evil P 
Is not the cat's claw moral evil ? Is not human passion, 
is not a hurricane, moral evil P But evil of every descrip- 
tion is only the rude material out of which good may 
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arise. Some, indeed mucli of it, comes to us in its raw 
state, and circulates amongst us, unwrought, unpolished, 
unrefined. And in that state it is a very revolting thing 
— a most detestable, ugly, misshapen block. But were it 
only manufactured, polished, and refined, it would be a 
very beautiful thing, and you would bless God for making 
it. Of a rude block of marble you may make a Cyprian 
Venus or a Virgin and Child. The beauty of the block 
lies in its rudeness, that of the Venus in its refinement. 
Evil is given us as raw material to manufacture. It is the 
quarry out of which our virtues are hewn, the rock out of 
which we are taken. There is not a passion in our nature, 
not even the most ferocious and the most selfish, which 
may not be hewn and carved and polished into a statue of 
perfect beauty. And this is the great mission of man — 
to carve the statue of good out of the rude block of evil. 
The man who can do this, and teach the world to do it, is 
the first of a new race of men. I shall go and see this 
man whom you speak of. He seems to me to be a rational 
being, and I have long been in search of one." 

And throwing down the book on the sofa. Senior walked 
up-stairs. 

Edward was scarcely satisfied with Senior's reply, but 
yet it stilled him a little ; and now ideas of a more tender 
nature seemed to revive. He remembered the three 
ladies and his own resolution to administer a little comfort 
to them. But how to accomplish this end was the diffi- 
cidty. Like all young men he was feverish and anxious 
in speaking to strangers, especially of the other sex ; and 
with but little experience of the great world, he was 
somewhat deficient in self-possession, and aware of a fatal 
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tendency to commit some blunder in etiquette, or adopt 
tlie wrong way instead of tlie right, even though the 
right were the simplest and the most obvious. Were they 
people of mean birth and education, a plain, blunt offer of 
kindness would suffice and be accepted with gratitude. 
But they were people of independent spirit and pride of 
heart, who might almost resent the offer as an insult, or 
perhaps burst into tears at the striking contrast it pre- 
sented of the past with the future. Meanwhile he arranged 
with the steward for their accommodation. 

By-and-by we find him advancing slowly and with 
apparent indifference to the fore-deck, his heart, however, 
palpitating as if marching to battle, to mount a breach^ 
or to fight a duel. To fight rudely is nothing, any brute 
can do that; to attack gently, delicately, artfully, and 
honourably requires the highest order of courage and of 
intellect — ^the finest qualities of heart and head. Edward 
had more tact than he was aware of; his modesty and his 
taste made him always a severe judge of his own actions, 
and therefore he was never pleased with himself, even 
when he exerted his talents to the utmost ; but he had 
been so frequently commended for the delicacy of his 
manners and his intimate acquaintanceship with some of 
the very greatest secrets of politeness, which can only be 
discovered by a very sensitive heart, that though some- 
what anxious, he was still courageous and bold enough to 
deserve if he could not command success. 

He found the ladies sitting under a rude sort of canopy, 
which the labourers had kindly constructed of their own 
accord for their accommodation, with a great variety of 
materials collected from the deck — ^pieces of sail-cloth, 
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sacks, ropes, poles, broom-handles, casks, and anything 
they coidd find ; so that a temporary shelter was provided 
from the wind, and perhaps also jfrom the cold, for the 
three were huddled very close together, and were even 
indidging in a faint and melancholy smile at the snugness 
of their position. 

"You remind me very much," said Edward, "of the 
ladies of the East. I should suppose that that is just the 
way in which the wives and daughters of the Arab sheiks 
and Persian princes find temporary accommodation for 
themselves in the deserts." 

"In that case," said the mother, "we have very little 
reason to complain, since our condition so nearly resembles 
that of princesses. But I fear we have been spoiled for 
want of hard treatment. These princesses of the East 
must have tougher skins than the ladies of the West." 

"Perhaps they are made of indian-rubber, ma," said 
the elder daughter, " which is water-proof, and therefore 
air-proof." 

"A very tough material for making ladies of," said 
Edward. 

" It would wear well, though," replied his fair oppo- 
nent, " and might be warranted free from wrinkles in old 
age. 

"Oh, I wish I were made of indian-rubber, Sappho," 
said the younger, " with whalebone bones." 

" Whalebone bones ! " said Edward ; " why should you 
wish your bones were made of whalebone ? " 

"Because Sappho says they won't break so easily as 
those we have." 

" Sappho seetris to be a very bold genius, I think, to 
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suggest an amendment of even creation itself. I hope 
she does not fall into the error of Alfonso King of Castile, 
who thought he could have suggested a better mode of 
constructing the heavens if he had only been consulted 
in the matter." 

"New resources seem to be required for new extre- 
mities/' said Sappho. "AVTien man was created there 
were no railway trains and mail-coaches to endanger his 
bones, and some say there was no rain to wet him to the 
skin. Now, to be wet to the skin is just enough to kill 
us poor creatures, so tender are we, we can stand nothing. 
I should not mind to be just as I am were I put into a 
comfortable world only just as good as I could imagine." 

" Then you think you coidd imagine a better than the 
one you are in?" 

" Couldn't I ? " said Sappho. 

" I think I could," said her sister. 

"Don't talk foolishly," said the mother. 

"X)h, mother, it ain't foolish," said Sappho. "I never 
think it foolish to substitute a greater for a less degree of 
happiness; and if the world of imagination be more 
agreeable than the world of reality, why not live in it, 
ma?" 

" Why, child, we are sent into this world and not into 
a world of imagination, and it is our duty to live in the 
world we are sent into.!' 

" I was sent into the world of imagination, I'm sure," 
said Sappho, " because I live in it, and I only come into the 
world of reality when I can't help it." 

" Then do you see so very little happiness in the world 
of reality that you live so little in it?" said Edward. 
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''The beet happLness which it possesses," said Sappho, 
** is borrowed firom the world of iniag;matioii. It clothes 
itself with the poetry of imaginatioii as with a garment. 
The real world is the skeleton, the imagination is the 
flesh that covers it." 

''Then the imagination is the real after all/' said 
Edward, " though perhaps we feel the real, at least the 
only one we see." 

"I belieye yon are right," said Sapj^o. "We see 
little of the skeleton only when it shows its teeth. Fine 
appearances are all poetical and deceptiTO, but they are 
beautiful, and we practise deception as an art and raise 
it into a Tirtue." 

"Indeed," said Edward, "you are yery sore upon 
humanity." 

" No, not I," said Sappha " I like the deceiTers best. 
What are good manners but deception ? What is etiquette 
but deception ? What are compliments but deception ? — 
and then how delightful they are ! I like to be coiilpli- 
mented even when I know that the flatterer is playing 
false. He wished to please me, and the yery wish itself 
is divine. Yoxir people that speak what they think I do 
not like: they are barbarians that have none of the 
refined polish of deception. '^ 

" Oh, Sappho, donH talk so," said her mother ; " you 
frighten me." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" said the litUe one; "iVs all fun, ma. 
But I t^ink tbore's truth in it, too. I don*t like people 
that «iiH\ik tbinr mind. Minds are not always worth 
speaking, and many novtr should W spoken. I am sure 
I sliould not liko to speak all I think. Ain't it better to 
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hide it at times, and to say sometliing else for the sake of 
peace P I am sure you think so, ma ; but you won't 
say so/* 

" You are very right/' said Edward. " We ought not 
always to speak what we think ; we ought to select our 
thoughts, and speak those which we consider the best. 
And very often I must confess it is our duty even to appear 
to be what we are not. Thus, we ought to welcome a Mend 
who visits us, even though we are sorry to be disturbed. 
We ought to seem pleased with his attempts to please us, 
even although we regard him as rather troublesome ; and 
this almost justifies Sappho's eloquent defence of deception 
and her world of imagination." 

" Well," said Sappho, " if you will only allow that there 
is a foundation of truth in what I said I will willingly 
plead guilty to a little exaggeration, for exaggeration 
belongs to the world of imagination, and I am not at all 
reluctant to be chargeable with my share of it." 

Edward now began to feel quite at home with his new 
associates ; and in a very short time he was sitting on a 
cask at the door of their tent, chatting and laughing upon 
all sorts of subjects. He was not at all disappointed. 
Their minds entirely corresponded with his first impres- 
sions of their rank and character, and he was pleased to 
perceive that the melancholy was not so deeply seated in 
their hearts as to prevent the irradiation of their features 
with cheerful smiles and even joyous laughter, or the 
sparkling of their minds with wit and humour. The 
mother was most deeply aflfected, and though she spoke 
occasionally and spoke well, she spoke with reluctance — 
from courtesy rather than from inclination. She even 
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yawned at times as if from cold and weariness or want of 
excitement. Sappho pitched like a vessel in a brisk gale, 
or like a sparrow on the wing, or like an eye travelling 
over a map of the Alps — up and down, and up again — 
her countenance so full of expression that it always told 
the state of her feelings, and even determined to a degree 
their altitude and depression. Never had Edward before 
seen such a bright face. From the brow to the chin it 
was full of poetic feeling ; and then the mouth, that most 
interesting and most unmanageable of all features, now 
that he had seen its action, astonished him more than 
even the eyes. The dignity and sweetness and self-pos- 
session that sat upon the lips, and set them at once into 
every variety of passional expression without any of those 
discordant intervals of transition which disturb the move- 
ments of lips in general ; the teeth, too, those ivory gates 
of the oracle of the soul, that merely peeped through the 
opening of the ruby lips, guardians of the deep and the 
mystic shrine, whence issue forth mysterious sounds, in 
which the invisible spirit reveals its presence, and com- 
munes with other spirits as invisible as itself; how fresh 
and pure from nature's plastic hand, like the young leaves 
of the opening spring which neither worm has nibbled 
nor scorching sun has bleared — sentinels to a temple of 
life and mystery, of thought and feeling, of loves and 
hatreds, of spiritual powers, which no sense can perceive, 
but which the soul can feel, embrace, or resist ! — ^how be- 
wildering to the fancy ! 'Twas indeed true what Sappho 
said ; we live in a world of imagination, for the real 
world itself is clothed with mystery, and Edward was 
now wrapt up in its gorgeous drapery. 
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But now the wind began to rise and the vessel to 
heaye, and symptoms of uneasiness to show themselves 
amongst the inexperienced passengers. The loud laugh 
and the cheerful joke gave intelligible signs of what was 
taking place on different parts of the deck ; and the flow 
of spirit in Edward's group had begun to ebb, and languor 
had seized on the hearts of his companions. He proposed 
that they should retire to the cabin. They objected ; and 
quietly informed him that they had not cabin places, and 
meant to remain where they were for the night. Edward 
replied that he had several berths unoccupied and paid 
for, which were at their entire disposal, and that they 
would confer a very high obligation upon him if they 
would accept them. The offer seemed to make a deep 
impression, for it was answered by a melancholy exchange 
of looks between the mother and daughters. Edward 
again pressed as if pressing a suit and imploring a favour, 
and, taking the hand of the younger, whose name had not 
yet transpired, and who seemed to be willing to accept of 
the proffered kindness if only encouraged to do so by her 
mother and sister, he raised her up as a leader and 
example, a character which in such deKcate circumstances 
the youngest is generally best qualified to perform, being 
nearer the age of frankness and simplicity, which reign 
before the age of pride begins. Then Edward began to 
make a polite and accomplished speech, in which he told 
as many Arabian tales as truth would permit, and uttered 
as many mystifications as conscience would sanction, and 
beat about the bush in as ingenious a manner as ready 
wit and a delicate sensibility could suggest, coming as 
near to the plain and unvarnished truth as he possibly 
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could without actually touching it, and all for the purpose 
of conyincing them that the places were taken and paid 
for before he met them, that they would remain unoccu- 
pied if they would not accept them, and that their accept- 
ance would not cost him one farthing, nor incommode him 
in the least. On the contrary, it would be the means of 
providing him with a comfortable night's rest, for he was 
determined not to take one if they refused. 

" Take pity on me, therefore,'' said Edward, " and do 
not condemn me to spend the cold night upon deck." 

In a few minutes afterwards he consigned the three 
ladies to the care of the stewardess. 

" How true it is," said Edward, as he parted from them, 
" how true it is what Sappho says, * we raise even decep- 
tion into a virtue.' Here have I been almost telling lies 
in order to do a generous action, and nobody will blame 
me for it. I can even imagine Sappho admiring me ^d 
loving me for playing the hypocrite so well." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SENIOR AND THE MAN OF GUISE. 

^fEANWHILE Senior was busily engaged in conversa- 
"^^ tion with the gentleman in the cloak. He had 
experienced no difficulty whatever in introducing himself, 
and his reception by the stranger was of the most gracious 
description. The two gentlemen became almost imme- 
diately attached to each other, diving and dipping into 
each other's minds with a curiosity and an ardour which 
evidently showed that each regarded the other as a man 
of no ordinary description. Hours and hours passed 
away, and yet they did not seem to relax in their rapid 
and animated exchange of thoughts. Senior was evidently 
the man of greatest experience. He had seen more, read 
more, and knew more, and no doubt also he had thought 
more. But the stranger was possessed of an original 
mind, which had instinctively attained to the possession 
of ideas which Senior from long experience had found i 
impossible to communicate by dint of reason or by fore 
of argument. A sympathy of soul was felt, and perceptibl 
even to the passer-by. Edward more than once remarked, 
on looking at the two in eager conversation on a sofa in 
the cabin, that Senior had certainly found a rational being 
at last, and he was almost inclined to be jealous of a 
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stranger who had alienated the notice of his friend from 
himself so long. But better thoughts prevailed, and he 
amused himself in divers ways without giving more than 
an occasional short interruption to the dialogue, in which 
also he occasionally mixed without suffering himself to 
enter fully or earnestly into the subject of debate. 

In this manner one day passed, and the second was not 
unlike it, serving only to renew the acquaintanceship of 
Senior with the gentleman in the cloak, and of Edward 
with the beautiful and impassioned Sappho. On the third 
morning the steamer was ploughing its way up the 
silvery Thames, and approaching with rapidity the end 
of her voyage. Senior and the stranger were walking the 
deck. 

" I shall follow your advice,'* said the stranger. " My 
desire is to visit all the great nations. But I believe they 
may all be found in England.*' 

" Every one of them,'* said Senior, " even Chaldea and 
Assyria may be found here — ^found alive in much greater 
perfection than they could be found in the deserted East, 
where, indeed, they are not to be found. You cannot 
understand the character of the lark merely by looking 
at the field in which its nest is built." 

"And yet,** said the stranger, "they say the East has 
changed but little since the days of Abraham.** 

" Whence, then, its ruins — its desolation ? ** said Senior ; 
" where is the lark's nest ? It was once ftdl, now it is 
empty ; it was once a garden, now it is a desert.** 

" True,** said the stranger, " but many of its manners 
and customs are the same now as formerly.** 

" Right ; but these are trifles that reveal nothing of its 
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mind; they are vacuities where thought is awanting. 
The maimers of Chaldea and Assyria, which are of the 
least importance^ have not removed from their native 
East, but all those of importance have come westward, 
and we have more of Chaldea in this very land than they 
have in Chaldea itself. Is not astrology Chaldean ? — is 
not sorcery Chaldean ? Are not many of the supersti- 
tions of the vulgar of Eastern origin ? Xay, many of the 
arts of life, such as spinning and weaving, are most pro- 
bably of Chaldean invention ; and you will find more of 
all these here, and especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
than you will find on the sites of Babylon or Nineveh. 
Everything of importance has come down to us, and the 
East is enveloped in the cotton fabrics of the West. But 
Babylon and Ifineveh, although once immense cities and 
schools of art, are desolations and outcasts not compre- 
hended in the great organism of civilisation, because they 
have transmitted no recorded literature to posterity. The 
records begin with the Jews and Jerusalem." 

" It must be so," said the stranger. " Civilisation per- 
petuates itseK by records. These are the immortal soul 
of a people. Where there is no record there is no trans- 
mission of thought and experience. It is only by written 
language that one age speaks to another. Babylon and 
Nineveh and Egypt also have died like the beasts that 
perish. They are not just so low, for there is a tradition 
that goes back to them as schools of intelligence. But we 
cannot speak with their people as with the prophets of 
Israel, the poets and philosophers of Greece. The first 
people that speak to the world are the Jews. But they 
begin to speak from the wilderness in Arabia, not from 
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Judea, a sad beginning for our ciyiUsation, somewhat 
analogous to the beginning of us all, for we all cry with 
sorrow as we come into the world." 

" Triie," SEiid Senior, " they do begin to speak from the 
wilderness, a barren and desolate wilderness — a rocky 
land which yields neither corn nor wine, nor even water, 
a land which is as unsuited as can well be imagined for 
feeding, clothing, or comfortably lodging the human 
family. Everything seems to be wanting in it that man 
requires. Even the brute creation cannot live in it ; it is 
parched and burned up, and so miserably exhausted of all 
notirishment that even vermin themselves can scarcely 
find a meagre support amid its ghastly ruins. This is the 
beginning of civilisation. Here the first book of the "West 
was written. Here the first written law was published. 
Here Christendom itself discovers her cradle, and religion 
the rock out of which her living waters were struck — a 
howHng wilderness!" 

" Yet some would go back to it in search of wisdom, as 
if they believed the barren rock could teach them. They 
might as well, I think, go back to school and learn the 
ABC after graduating at Oxford. I should rather go 
forward to a garden than back to a desert. But yet me- 
thinks there is another Sinai than that of old from which 
a law will come forth to the world. We are not yet done 
with the rock. Sinai has failed and St. Peter has failed ; 
but they only represented a Rock of Ages, from which a 
law has not yet come forth, or we should not be bewildered 
with so many law makers, law cobblers, and law repealers. 
Shall we not have something that will stand firm and 
immovable like a rock — a Sinai to which even a poor 
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man may make a pilgrimage in his own heart ? I do not 
like* the pilgrimages which require money to make them, 
for such are ayailable only to the rich/' 

" True," said Senior. " The Sinai of Arabia is the 
barest of all the rocks ; it is the lowest. That of Peter 
is much higher ; but there is a higher and greater than 
either. To go to Sinai in Arabia, which is Jerusalem, the 
bondwoman — ^who brings forth bondage and controversy 
— ^for inspiration, is to go to sea for strawberries like the 
man of the wilderness. The people who began the work 
in Sinai were miserable in it, and their happiness depended 
upon getting out of it. Would you go there to find 
wisdom which they did not find in it ? — ^to find comfort 
which they found not there' ? — ^to find love and mercy ? 
When. they found there only fire and wrath, would you 
go to seek a communing angel where they only found a 
destroying one, that consumed all but two and buried 
them amid the ruins ? — ^that had no mercy even on 
Moses himself, but punished him with death in the 
desert for a small irregularity ? What if you found an 
angel there ? Gould you expect him to be other than the 
place portends ? — could you expect to find the angel of the 
flower garden in the rocky wilderness of sin ? And what 
sort of language would he speak if he spoke to you ? The 
language of Greece and Eome — ^the classic language of 
the schools ? No, indeed ; he is true to his post as the 
angel of the place, and if he spoke at all he would speak 
as the angel of wrath and mystery, and send you off to 
other climes for more peacefiil revelations, if he did not 
slay you on the spot. Provoke him not ! The angel of 
the wilderness of Sinai is a destroying angel, like the Siva 

VOL. I. F 
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of the Hindoos. We are saved from him, not by him. 
His works all perish ; they are earthly types of heavenly 
things. This Sinai is Jerusalem^ as St. Paul informs us, 
and its children are all slaves, Ishmaelites. 

" Then how are we saved from him ? *' said the 
stranger. 

" By the angels of the dispersion, beginning with the 
Greeks,*' said Senior. " The Church was translated into 
Greek — Hebrew was translated into Greek — bondage 
into liberty, still not complete liberty. There are several 
stages to pass before you come to the terminus — ^the com- 
plete deliverance.*' 

" And what angel accomplishes this ? " said the 
stranger. 

" The angel of charity, which subdues all evil at last, 
and gathers together all things in one. This gathering 
will settle all national affairs. No nation can settle its 
own affairs, for nations are merely fractional parts of a 
whole. It requires an imperial power to settle the affairs 
of a nation, for an empire is a whole of which a nation is 
a part only. The restoration of the empire is indispens- 
able for the solution of every political problem, and the 
restoration of the empire is identically the same as the 
restoration of Israel, for to it the empire is promised. 
These two are one — ^Rome and Jerusalem. They hold all 
men, and are the capitals of all nations." 

" You mean Bome and Jerusalem in an unwalled, an 
enlarged, and omnipresent sense.*' 

" I do. But even the Eoman law has already enlarged 
the city of Eome. We are now in Eome. By an edict 
of Caracalla, the Eoman city was made co-extensive with 
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ilie empire. Rome is power, political and ecclesiastical ; 
and wherever such power is, there is Rome. And in this 
sense Rome is the eternal city. Jerusalem is the city of 
the temple — one temple or unitary worship ; and where- 
ever men worship together in one heart and mind, they 
live in Jerusalem, the city of peace. Peace and power, 
then, are Jerusalem and Rome, and these are the first and 
the greatest of cities. But the two cities which represent 
these two great principles are at present in ruins, for the 
principles themselves are in ruins. Their ruins must be 
removed and repaired ; the antiquarian owls and cormo- 
rants that inhabit them must be turned out, and the old 
cities must depart for ever from the sight as the founda- 
tions for the new. Even as the old clothes' Jews, the 
most unsocial, secluded, and carcerated of all people, must 
be lost and forgotten in the new Israel, and cease to eat 
apart from others as if they were the cleanest people in 
the world. But here comes the Tower of London and the 
end of our voyage.*' 

" I shall see you soon," said the stranger. " But 
you know my reason for preserving an incognito at 
present." 

" I do," said Senior. " But I will give you a name, for 
myself to know you by. I shall call you Benjamin until 
I find you undeserving of the distinction, which I consider 
a great one, for I have never met a man who so easily 
apprehended my meaning as you." 

" I accept the name on condition that you add another 
to it, one which is much more expressive of the state of 
my mind and the nature of my prospects, the name that 
Benjamin received from his mother when she brought 
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him forth and gave her own life in exchange for his : 
Benoni — ^the son of sorrow." 

"Benjamin Benoni then you shall be styled hence- 
forth/* 

" And nothing more, neither prefix nor affix, neither 
Mr. nor Esq., for to me they are both alike contemptible. 
Nay, I would rather that you would invert the order of 
the names, and begin with sorrow that I may end with 

joy- 

"Eight. Benoni Benjamin." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A SPIRITUAL ACQUAINTANCESHIP, AND A PERSONAL ADIBIT. 

TT7HILST Senior was captivated by intellect in one part 
^ ' of the vessel, Edward was equally captivated by wit 
and beauty in another. The passage up the river had 
been particularly pleasing to him. The scenery was new. 
He had previously only visited the metropolis from the 
north-west, and the Thames below Blackwall was alto- 
gether strange. His fair companions, however, were 
quite familiar with it, and seemed to feel themselves at 
home so soon as they came within sight of the cockney 
watering-places. The smoothness of the water also and 
the fairness of the weather revived their health and their 
spirits, and increased the luxuriance and accelerated the 
flow of thought which had been impaired considerably by 
the rocking of the vessel in the open sea. Not a single 
expression, however, escaped their lips from which Edward 
could even surmise what the strangers were. They were 
evidently not Scotch, for they spoke the purest classical 
English. Not the English of London or Westminster, 
nor of those important personages born within sound of 
Bow Bells, who never sound aitches nor arrSy except 
where they are not wanted, and who pronounce an o like 
a n fl, and a like an o ; and pompously inform you that the 
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" Temple is a hinn of Caught for the gentlemen of the 
Lore who plead at the Bah " — not the English of any one 
county, city, borough, or parish ; for there is not a locality 

a 

in England where pure English is spoken, but that best 
find sweetest of all English which every man of pure taste 
knows when he hears, which is not frequently spoken even 
by the nobility and the gentry, but is used only by a small 
number of families and individuals, whose correct ears 
and well-trained organs of speech become a standard of 
perfection to the rest of the population. Edward felt the 
power of this speech, which is a true test of aristocracy, 
a test which the impostor can never imitate, which is 
beyond the capacity of the swell to counterfeit, and which 
belongs alone to that moral and intellectual nobility of 
nature, which wealth may enhance but which poverty 
never can utterly destroy, nor even conceal. That 
Sappho was a well-educated lady, the daughter of a gen- 
tleman ; that she had seen good society, that she had cul- 
tivated her taste to a considerable extent ; was familiar 
with the classical poetry of her country, with its history, 
its light literature, its fine arts; that she had thought 
deeply and boldly, and been accustomed to express 
herself without fear ; that she had been accustomed 
to command; that she possessed firmness of mind, 
decision of character, ease and self-possession and con- 
sciousness of power; that withal she was light-hearted, 
and not much addicted to despondency, and could imagine 
the sun even if she could not see it behind a dark cloud of 
adversity — was very evident to Edward's scrutinising eye. 
But all this was spiritual acquaintance, and spiritual only. 
He knew nothing more, and it seemed as if mother and 
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daughters had all conspired to avoid every hint or expres- 
sion which might form the basis even of a plausible con- 
jecture. The acquaintanceship, therefore, the fleeting 
pleasure of a day — ^but the regret of a life — was about to 
cease, and Edward sighed when he thought that he should 
see that rich face and elegant person no more for ever. 
They were to part and be lost amongst two millions of 
human beings. There was only one comforting thought 
mixed up with the painful reflection, that in that great 
desert of humanity, as in all other deserts, there were 
little oases, or cultivated spots, in which the riches and 
the beauties of nature are collected, and that in one or 
many of these so fair a flower as Sappho was sure to be 
found. He remembered also a saying of Senior's, — 
" Never force Providence. Listen reverently when He 
speaks ; but when He speaks not, respect his silence." 
With these thoughts he became calm, and parted from 
the three ladies in perfect ignorance of their name and 
station in life. 



CHAPTEE X. 

A CAUCASIAN PATRIARCH ^TYRE AND SIDON, UNCHANGE- 
ABLE MEN OF CHANGE. 

TT7E must now transport our reader to a new scene in 
' ' tlie north-west of the metropolis — ^the mansion of a 
great man. It is a lofty and a spacious house, but it is 
built of brick like the houses of Babel, and painted all 
over outside like a Jewish sepulchre. The inside is 
magnificent and superbly fiimished. The staircase is 
spacious, and the stair, which is of brilliant and polished 
serpentine, is covered with a thick pile carpet, on which 
you tread softly without hearing your step. All is silent 
and decorous. Several men servants attend in waiting in 
the vestibule. Their livery is a deep olive green, with 
orange cufis and collars, and their buttons exhibit the 
armorial device of a hand holding a drawn sword. 

A young girl is jumping up the steps. She has just 
parted from another, who is speaking to the servants 
beneath ; she does not walk up-stairs, she dances, she 
also sings. When she attains to the landing she makes 
several elastic bounds and pirouettes, and puts herself into 
theatrical attitudes, as if she were thinking of a ballet 
which she had witnessed at the opera on the preceding 
night. She comes to a door — she hesitates — she holds 
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the liaii<}le and looks down ; then stoops tus if listening — 
then, as if reproaching herself, she opens the door and 
enters. 

"Ah, Eva,*' says a voice, and immediately a gentleman 
rises to meet her, takes her by the hand, and kisses her 
on the brow. 

The gentleman seems to be about fifty years of age, 
with dark hair a little grizzled, dark eyes somewhat pro- 
jecting ; a nose of more than usual length, sharp at the 
top and swelling to a drooping bulb of considerable mag. 
nitude at the point ; a well-formed mouth, but a remark- 
ably short upper lip — so short indeed that you might 
almost jocularly remark that he had no upper lip 
at all,* and that his nose, like that of Mr. Punch, served 
him instead. He was somewhat narrow between the 
eyes ; he had a spacious forehead, but more remarkable 
for height than breadth, receding however rather more 
than usual ; a remarkable-looking man, of good address 
and mind collected — a Jew beyond all controversy. There 
is no mistaking such a countenance. It belongs to the 
modem Hebrew root that comes originally from Ur of 
the Ghaldees. 

Eva herself was somewhat dark, but betrayed no signs 
of relationship with the Hebrew gentleman. Her counte- 
nance was altogether different. Her nose was rather hollow 
than humpbacked. It showed a gentle and almost im- 
perceptible curve inwards, and then a slight projection at 
the point, which was round and well-formed, and revealed 
very little of the nostril. Her eyebrows were arched a 
little, but not flat. She could lower them and frown, and 
she could raise them and smile with great effect. She 
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had considerable power over the muscles of her face. 
Her eyes were hazel, and her hair was nearly black ; her 
person slender and elegant, but not very tall ; her com- 
plexion fidl of blood and health, and her spirits up in the 
clouds. 

The apartment was a large cabinet, with drawing-room 
on the first floor. It was splendidly furnished, but some- 
what dark and sombre in its colours. The window 
curtains were of green velvet ; the chairs and sofas were 
covered with a green chintz ; the walls were wainscotted, 
panelled, and elaborately carved, and the panels were 
filled with paintings of great value, as was at once per- 
ceptible from the peculiar richness and softness of the 
tones ; the carpet was covered with a green drugget, and 
strewed over with newspapers, envelopes, and letters; 
several open books were lying upon a sofa ; and the 
centre table, which was covered with a green cloth, was 
loaded with books, besides a large terrestrial globe and a 
huge atlas. 

There seemed a sort of litter about the centre of the 
apartment, but it was newly formed — ^the work of a day 
— ^not the accumulation of weeks and months, such as is 
generally to be found in the studio of a literary man. 
This was not the library of a scholar, it was the private 
apartment of a man of the world, a man without a 
country that is worth living in, for the only country that 
he is willing to acknowledge is a desert. 

The pictures revealed the spirit of the owner. They 
were all sacred subjects — "Abraham sacrificing Isaac,'* 
an exquisite production by Annibal Caracci ; " Joseph 
making himself known to his Brethren," by Domenichino ; 
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"Moaes strikmg the Rock/' by Andrea del Sarto; 
'' Joahua meeting the Captain of the Hosts of the Lord," 
by Gkddo Beni ; " Samson and Delilah," by Rubens ; 
** The Ark returning,'' by Georgione. These were the 
chief in respect to merit. On a side table was a beautiful 
marble statuette of the Jewish Lawgiver, after Michael 
Angelo ; but the stem rebuke and ferocious aspect of the 
original was toned down to suit the character of the 
meekest of men, and at the same time to preserve the 
dignity of aspect which the sublime artist has infused 
into his own colossal production. On another stood a 
statuette in marble of the Sweet Psalmist of Israel, the 
man after God's own heart — the real and only legitimate 
King of all Israel ; he who is also destined to restore the 
church of the tribes, and reign over its imited kingdoms 
for ever and ever. These two statuettes were each pro- 
tected by a glass cover. 

The owner of this apartment is Tyria, a wealthy 
financier, a bosom friend of the celebrated Sidonia — if a 
man without affections can be said to have a friend. The 
two are well known on Stock Exchange by the popular 
names of Tyre and Sidon. They are worshippers of 
intellect and success, of race and blood. The heart does 
not reckon in their philosophy. They admire talent and 
genius, and give it ample encouragement ; but they dis- 
like poverty and embarrassment, and so soon as any man 
of genius appeals to their sympathies they discard him 
entirely. They " consider the affections as the children 
of ignorance, regard heart as merely a nervous sensation 
like shyness, which generally disappears in society;" and 
because children, and nurses, and mothers, and frail 
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women have the largest portion of heart, they think that 
in proportion as the masculine nature matures and 
deyelops itself, the heart disappears and gives place to 
the head. In singular apparent inconsistency with this 
doctrine they both maintain that man is the creature of 
the passions, and is only truly great when he acts from 
the passions, and never irresistible but when he appeals 
to the imagination, the intellectual organ of the passions ; 
" for we are not indebted to human reason," says Sidonia, 
" for any of the great achievements which are the land- 
marks of human action and human progress. It was not 
reason that sent forth the Saracen from the desert to con- 
quer the world, that inspired the Crusades, that instituted 
the monastic orders. It was not reason that produced the 
Jesuits. Above all it was not reason that created that 
French Revolution." They mean no doubt that indivi- 
dual should give place to universal aflfections, and that as 
children and immature beings have strong attachments to 
individual persons irrespective of principles, so man — 
mature and proud man— should have strong attachments 
to universal principles or idealities irrespective of persons, 
but not irrespective of blood or race ; an abstract idea of 
perfection which may meet with applause in mystic or 
philosophic speech amongst an exclusive people, but the 
attempt to realise it only hardens the heart with an over- 
righteousness from which humanity recoils. Individual 
man is made for individual aflFection. There is no man 
so universal that he can embrace humanity irrespective of 
personal attachment. To be without aflFection is to be 
inhuman. The laid idM of moral deformity is the Demon 
of Mischief, the author of unmixed evil, " Intellect with- 
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out affection." This is D'IsraeK's beau-id^al of a Jew — 
a man with large head and little heart — the Satan of 
Milton. JesTis wept — Sidonia never. The good Samari- 
tan assisted his iinfortiinate neighbour of another race in 
a time of trouble. Sidonia and Tyria pass by on the 
other side. " The only himian quality that interests them 
is intellect" (that never accomplished a great achieve- 
ment !), " their great pleasure is to contrast the hidden 
motive with the public pretext of transactions ; " in other 
words, to contemplate human hypocrisy, human cunning 
and ingenuity in the government of nations, and to defy 
the sympathies of individual life as only fit for women 
and children (though the passions have accomplished all 
the great feats of history !). Such is Sidonia and such is 
Tyria — Arcadians both. 

Of course they are both men of great talent. They 
have amassed enormous wealth by their shrewdness " in 
contrasting the hidden motive with the public pretext.'* 
They seize hold of every opportunity that plresents itself 
of catching gold with gold, as men catch birds with birds ; 
and as gold is the right hand man, the " Benjamin " of 
power, they attach inmiense importance to its influence, 
not only in the present government of the world, but 
also in the restoration of their own expatriated race. 
They even look to a financier and a soldier for the 
recovery of Jerusalem. With them to know the great 
financial springs of European courts is to know the world 
and to wield its sceptre ; and they rejoice in the fact that 
not only the greatest financiers of the world, but even 
the ministers of finance of many of the principal states 
of Europe are of the Hebrew race. There are finance 
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magnates in England, others in Russia, and some 
in Spain and Prussia, all Jewish in blood (as they 
imagine), though apostate in faith. Both Tyria and 
Sidonia professed Christianity in Spain, merely to escape 
persecution, and resumed their Jewish devotedness as 
soon as they arrived in London, and could act the Jew 
without danger to person and property. Nay, one of 
Sidonia's ancestors even played the part of Grand Inquisitor 
to the Spanish Inquisition, and burned his own people for 
their infidel obstinacy, himself a Jew and an infidel at 
heart all the while. It was a common thing in Spain, 
and still is, for unprincipled Jews to take holy orders and 
serve in the capacity of Catholic priests, assuming all the 
disguises of Homan Catholicity whilst their Jewish hearts 
and principles remained imchanged. They come to the 
northern countries at times in the decline of life to be 
personally received into the synagogue of their people by 
the performance of the Jewish rite which their parents 
neglected ; and within the last few years many Spanish 
Jews have been thus restored to their race by the baptism 
of blood, which distinguishes them from the Christians. 
Henry Drummond, in his last work upon church matters, 
has alluded to this fact ; and D'Israeli, in his " Coningsby," 
has even gone so far as to declare that centuries of Chris- 
tian profession are insufficient to drive out the inherent 
Jewism from the blood of the Hebrew of pure Chaldean 
origin. From this declaration strange conclusions might 
be drawn by a wicked spirit respecting the secret mental 
reservations under cloak of which many may have acted. 
Such men as Tyria and Sidonia, however, are not true 
Jews. They are merely philosophers of Hebrew origin, 
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if Hebrews they be. Had all Jews been men of such 
principles, tbe seed of Jacob would have been lost amongst 
the Gentiles, like the Amorites, the Perizzites, and other 
nations of Canaan. They are neither Jews nor Christians, 
for they cannot stand martyrdom. They are merely men 
who, being bom of a race that is marked with a mark of 
preservation, are feverishly anxious to gain distinction 
and applause for their blood, and to claim for it the 
honour of the greatest talent which humanity exhibits, 
even though that talent be almost invariably indebted for 
its development to treachery and apostasy from the 
national faith. For a Jew cannot remain a Jew and be a 
man of genius. He must come out from the fettered and 
enslaved people, who are forbidden to think, but com- 
manded to obey. D* Israeli himself is out. All his great 
leading professors, philosophers, artists, ministers of 
state, and generals, are out. The Jewish temple forbids 
the development of human genius. Mount Sinai thunders 
against private judgment, and liberty of action. The law 
is absolute, and will not be reasoned with nor give a rea- 
son. "Thou shalt not eat bacon. I will not tell thee 
why." Nor do the Jews know why. " You need not 
reason — you must obey." How can a man be free and 
great under Jewism P and how can genius grow ? How 
can a Chinese lady's foot grow so long as she wears the 
slipper that forbids it? The law of Moses is to the 
head what the Chinese slipper is to the foot. There never 
was a great thinker or logical reasoner produced by the 
Jewish nation who was not disowned by or cast out from 
his people ; and the people are still more obstinate and 
exclusive than the law is stringent. The standard portion 
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o£ Jewry has clung to the Talmudists, the old women of 
literature, and to them only. Even the prophets were 
stoned, and the ten tribes exclaimed — " We have no part 
with David, no inheritance with the son of Jesse,'* the 
sweet singer of Israel. Christ and his apostles came out 
£rom the nation because the Jewish people cannot foster 
greatness, cannot receive the Logos or Divine humanity, 
the reasoning principle which only comes out from them 
as light from darkness — an outcast individual to be 
received by a people more open-minded than they. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A MOST UNPRINCIPLED GIRL, AND A PROSELYTIZING JEW A 

PERORATION ON JEWS IN GENERAL. 

rilYErlA was one of the guardians of Eva, and he acted 
"^ towards her a faithful and an honourable part. He 
loved her as his own daughter, with a pure and a chaste 
aflfection, which the breath of slander could not succeed in 
even clothing with suspicion. Eva returned his affection, 
and was conscious of its worth. For many years nothing 
but smiles and pretty words had passed between them, and 
not a circumstance had occurred to interrupt the sunshine of 
their fortunate relationship. But an apple of discord had 
of late been introduced which interrupted the smoothness 
and disturbed the peace of their occasional but short com- 
munion. Eva was of Hebrew origin by the father's side. 
Her mother was a Christian, and the sister of Senior. 
The marriage was highly disapproved of by the relations 
of both parties, and even by the devoted lovers themselves ; 
but the attachment was too strong to be resisted, and after 
two years of self-denial and vain endeavours to overcome 
the passion respectively, they came to the resolution to 
proceed to Gretna Green and there tie the knot of hymen 
indissolubly. Gretna Green was selected, not to evade 
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the intervention of friends, or to overcome their resistance 
by a secret and hasty resolution, but merely to avoid the 
ceremonials of marriage peculiar to the Jewish and the 
English people. Much as they loved one another, they 
loved their religion still more ; and if Gretna Green had not 
presented an easy solution of the important problem, love 
most probably would with both parties have given place to 
faith. They were married civilly according to the law of 
Scotland, but not religiously according to the Talmud, 
which requires the performance of the Kiduschim for the 
consecration of the marriage. The fruit, the only fruit, 
of this union was Eva. Her father died in a few years 
after her birth, and her mother, who never smiled after 
the death of her husband, in a few months followed him 
to the grave. The care of Eva then devolved upon Senior, 
her uncle, who took her to his own home, and brought her 
up as his own child. Eva's father and Tyria were intimate 
friends, and Tyria had solemnly undertaken the sacred 
responsibility of watching over the fate of the child. 
He would willingly have taken her to his house, and 
adopted her, but Senior would not permit this. Tyria, 
however, never failed to interest himself in her fate. He 
frequently called to see her at hier uncle's house, and he 
charged her to come and see him frequently as if he were 
her uncle also. This she did, and Tyria's house was 
another home to her ; and Tyria himself was always 
regarded by her in the light of a relation upon whose love 
she could depend, even though sometimes she resisted his 
authority or offended his feelings by her obstinacy or 
feminine pertness. 

Of late, Tyria was extremely desirous to make a Jewess 
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of her. This alone was necessary to make her fortune. 
A young friend of his, of the unmixed and exclusi\re race 
of Abraham by blood, possessed also of great wealth, 
financial power, and singular ability for monetary specu- 
lation, was deeply enamoured of her, and was prepared to 
share his fortune along with her the moment she returned 
to the faith of her fathers, but would rather die of a 
broken heart than give his own, or accept her, love upon 
any other terms. 

For this reason Tyria attempted to persuade Eva to 
make profession of Judaism, her father's faith. But his 
attempts were altogether vain, and the short, cutting, 
laconic replies of the impassioned girl so frequently dis- 
concerted and confounded him, that he was now beginning 
to despair of success. Eva was too generous in her feel- 
ings, ever to receive the doctrines of an exclusive religion, 
especially one which excluded for reasons of blood. She 
herself had no positive religious creed. She had "no 
principles," as she often mournfully confessed. She was 
therefore, as she sometimes pathetically declared, a most 
" unprincipled girl ;'' " and what is still more melancholy," 
she said, " I don't Kke your people of principle, they are 
such bores. I fear this is very wrong in me. I often cry 
over it, but it is of no use ; principles I cannot find, and 
very principled people I don't like — ^Uncle Senior excepted, 
his principles are so generous. But then they are so very 
unlike all other principles, that I sometimes wonder if 
they are principles at all." 

Eva expected an argument when she entered, but she 
was not afraid. She spoke from instinct or impulse, and 
was never at a loss for an answer. Besides, she remem- 
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bered so many of her uncle's sayings, that with her own 
mother wit, and her uncle's instruction, she was a 
match for any Hebrew of exclusive principles. 

After the usual kind salutations, Tyria commenced 
once more the attack which Eva expected. 

'* Well, Eva, have you reconsidered the subject of which 
we spoke at our last interview ?" 

" No, not a bit," said Eva ; " I can't consider anything. 
I can only say that both my heart and my head resist 
your principles. I hate exclusiveness so much, that 
though I would not marry a black man for a crown and 
sceptre, yet I would not belong to a religion which said, 
' Thou shalt not marry a black man.' I don't like your 
*Thou shalt nots.' I like the *I will nots' better. 
' Thou shalt not ' belongs to Mount Sinai, as my uncle 
rtiys. ' I will not ' belongs to England." 

" And surely," said Tyria, " Mount Sinai is preferable 
authority to that of England." 

" I think otherwise then," said Eva, " if I can be said 
to think at all, which I sometimes doubt. Mount Sinai 
is law, and England is liberty. Now liberty with me is 
always greater authority than law, and I rather suspect 
that it is the same with your great Hebrew financiers, 
with the elect blood in their veins, for though Moses 
has forbidden you to lend money upon usury or interest, 
you do nothing else, and your greatness depends on the 
breaking of the law. The only pure Jews are the poor 



ones." 



"The prohibition of Moses," said Tyria, "was not a 
commercial regulation, but merely a rule of charity to- 
wards our brethren in distress, and we respect it to this 
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day. We do not exact interest from a Jew when we lend 
him money to enable Mm to get out of liis difficulties. 
The Talmud makes this distinction.'' 

" You or the Talmud make these distinctions," said 
Eva, "because you like them, and your interest likes 
them ; if not you would not make them. It is not Sinai 
that makes these distinctions, but England, or finance, 
which inspired that portion of the Talmud ; and after all 
you are just like me, you prefer your own will to that of 
your lawgiver. I don't condemn you, because I don't 
know what to think or what to believe. I have got no 
principles." 

" You surely believe that the Hebrews are a peculiar 
people ; that to them are committed the oracles of God ; 
that they are the founders of European civilisation ; the 
most sacred teachers that the civiKsed world owns ; and 
that to them the promise was made that Messiah should 
come from amongst them, and give them the sovereignty 
over all the earth: and I am sure you cannot in your 
heart believe that that promise has yet been fulfilled." 

" If the Jews are great because they are the founders 
of European civilisation, it must be something worth 
founding ; and if Christendom be a great foundation, what 
do you make of Christ who laid it P If you judge of men 
by the greatness of their work, surely He is greater than 
Moses." 

" But He came from Moses." 

" Then if his greatness came from Moses, receive it as 
an offspring from Moses. By rejecting it you make 
Moses less instead of greater. What would Moses be now 
were it not for Christianity? It is Christianity that 
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makes Moses a great man, and you would reject the 
Christianity that magnifies your lawgiver. Christians 
have not substituted a Koran for the Bible ; they receive 
the law in greater purity than you yourselves." 

This somewhat puzzled Tyria, and he rose and walked 
with his hands behind him. Then recovering himself, he 
said — 

" I acknowledge that Christendom has greatly reve- 
renced and magnified the character of Moses, and I also 
acknowledge that the Gentiles are under no obligation to 
obey his law, which was not given to them nor intended 
for them. But still the Christians revile, contemn, and 
persecute us Jews for adhering to the law which was 
given to us, and for refusing to believe against the 
evidence of our senses that Messiah has come, gathered 
the people, rebuilt the city and the temple, and established 
a universal empire." 

"Well met Jew and Gentile," said Eva ; "six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. I should like to see the 
contempt and abuse of the two weighed in a balance. As 
for the Jews, I daresay they are quite right in their own 
way of reasoning by blood. Their Messiah has not come, 
for he is a soldier and a financier. "With him the Gentiles 
have nothing to do, unless they fight him. "What interest 
can a Gentile take in a Jewish Messiah ? who, as you 
yourself confess, is to kill them with the sword. I would 
rather go with the slain than the slayer." 

" Does not the word say the slain of the Lord shall be 
many ? " 

" God is a spirit ; when God slays a spirit He purifies 
it. I should be very thankful indeed if God were to slay 
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my wicked spirit, just to save my good one, if I have one. 
Therefore let me be amongst the slain/' 

" His arrows are sharp in the hearts of his enemies,'' 
said Tyria, not regarding her interruption, ** so that the 
people fall under him." 

*' The arrows of Cupid," said Eva, " are sharp also, yet 
nobody dislikes them. The God of love sends sweet 
arrows when he shoots at his people. They are dipped in 
honey." 

** Eva, I don't know what to make of you. I fear it is 
too true that you have no principles." 

" It is true enough. I wish I had some, for I don't 
like the idea of being an imprincipled girl. But they 
must not be sanguinary ; I'll have nothing to do with 
blood; no 'pound of flesh' Messiah for me," said Eva, 
rather pettishly. 

This allusion to Shylock offended Tyria, and he 
requested Eva never to use such an expression in his 
presence again. Eva was very sorry that she had spoken 
so, and she burst into tears, ran up to Tyria, put her arms 
round his neck, and kissed him, and begged his forgive- 
ness, and acknowledged her naughtiness. He was moved ; 
he almost reproached himself for introducing the subject; 
he felt that the heart and the head of the girl were too 
strong for him. 

The sanguinary mode of interpreting the Scrip- 
ture belongs, by a sort of analogical necessity, to the 
people who attach so much importance to blood in its 
most literal and material sense. It is an indispensable 
peculiarity of Jewism ; and so natural is it for all men to 
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take up the most obvious and vulgar meaning of a mystic 
word which uses the physical elements of material life for 
types and symbols of the elements of spiritual being, that 
even the Christian world itself is not much advanced 
before the Jews in the interpretation of mystic language. 
There is a great hankering after cutting and shooting and 
letting of blood, as the grand specifics for conquering, 
consolidating, tranquillizing, and legislating successfully. 
The experience of ages has not hitherto ro5ted out the 
belief from the world that imity of faith and fraternity of 
feeling may yet be established in Church and State by 
means of bloodshed. Even the Church, a spiritual insti- 
tution, anticipates a field of fierce battle in the final con- 
flict of Armageddon, in which the spiritual controversies 
of Zion are to be settled by the material blood of humanity 
flowing even up to the horses' bridles, and issuing forth 
from the wine-press of wrath, in which the wicked are to 
be trodden like so many grapes. Such figures, beautiful 
and even merciful in a mystic or poetic sense, — and pro- 
phetic revelation is always mystical, — ^are barbarous and 
revolting, as well as absurd, when literally understood. 
But the barbarous and revolting is the vulgar sense, and 
if the Christians themselves — a more spiritual people — 
generally accept this sense, it is not surprising that the 
Jews, the representatives of an earlier and more physical 
age, should receive it without qualification. 

Sanguinary, however, as all men's principles are, there 
is no instance, we believe, on record which shows more 
strikingly the faith of man in the efficacy of the sword 
and the blood-letting system as a moral saviour than the 
conduct of the celebrated Parisian Sanhedrim of the 
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Israelitish Deputies of France and Italy assembled by 
Napoleon in 1806. These Deputies and their Rabbis did 
not hesitate even to apply to the Corsican Frenchman the 
language of Scripture usually applied to Messiah only. 
The Rabbi, David Zinzheimer, preached a sermon before 
the Sanhedrim in praise of the emperor, the text of which 
was as follows : — " Behold my servant, whom I uphold, 
mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth, I have put my 
spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till he 
have set judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait 
for his law. I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and will give 
thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the 
Gentiles.'* The sermon is a specimen of the most fulsome 
idolatry of a sanguinary hero. "We shall give merely a 
sentence or two as a specimen of the matter, and a justifi- 
cation of the opinion we have expressed. " I have till 
now," says the German Rabbi preacher, ** spoken only of 
his military prowess ; to celebrate his political virtues, I 
shall say again with David, * Thou lovest righteousness, 
and hatest iniquity, therefore God, even thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows ' 
(Psalm xliv. 7) ; or, with Solomon, * The king by judg- 
ment establisheth the land.' It is not only for his own 
people, but also for all nations whose eyes are fixed on 
that monarch imparalleled in the annals of nations ; and 
as I have said it in my text, * The isles shall wait for his 
law.' In thus uniting all nations, he opens their eyes to 
their true interests. Where could we find the model of 



such a sovereign ? 
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Moreover, as if to prove the compatibility of classical 
purity with religious impurity, they composed and sang 
in Hebrew some of the most brilliant chants or paoans 
which modern genius can boast of, in praise of this san- 
guinary Gentile Messiah — ^hymns in which he was called 
greatest of mortal men, greater than even Moses or 
David, Elijah or the prophets — 

" "Who is like imto thee, Napoleon ! in the days of 
thy glory, when thou graspest the death-dealing steel 
that thine allies might rest behiad its lightning ! Like 
the eagle of the rock was thy flight over Germany's 
plains. Thy heroes innumerable crowded around thee ; 
the thunder of war was in their hands, carrying destruc- 
tion among the foe. Thus the cloud rising from the 
abyss, borne along by the western wind, dark, vast, 
terrible, overspreads the blackened field. 

** My soul abhors the snares of the wicked ; their shafts 
were levelled at thee. They heard the shouts of victory, 
the voice of our rejoicings, and were no more. From 
distant shores the song of peace was heard mingled with 
warlike praise. We mourned like the tender youth 
lamenting the absence of his beloved sire, and behold 
he comes seated on his car, clad with glory. 

"The earth trembled, but now rests in peace. Far 
distant nations bent before the majesty of thy brow. TJlra, 
Marengo, Austerlitz, the plains of Egypt, beheld the 
feats of Napoleon. * Raise altars to the God of battles,' 
he said ; and altars arose from their ruins ; bitterness fled 
from our hearts at the dawn of his grace." 

Such is merely a short extract from one of those beau- 
tiful classical Hebrew compositions. We can imagine a 
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company of drunken soldiers chanting it in a moment of 
exultation after a battle ; but that venerable Rabbis of 
Caucasian origin, with dark eyes and short upper lips, the 
^lite of mankind, the excellent ones of the earth, the very 
choice men of Hebrew origin in France and Italy, should 
chant such stuff in a solemn religious service is scarcely 
credible. Such, however, was the fact, and all because 
the great death-dealing hero proposed to confer certain 
favours on the peculiar people who preached and sang so 
very peculiarly. 

To consummate the impiety of such religious adoration 
of a military adventurer, the ciphers of Napoleon and 
Josephine were profanely blended with the "tetragra- 
maton," or. imutterable name of Jehovah, and the imperial 
eagle was placed like the cherubim of glory over the ark 
of the synagogue. 

Eva's heart resisted all such glory. Tyria worshipped 
the Lord of Hosts, great in might and strong in battle. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A RECONCILIATION — ^TRAVELLING IN MINIATURE. 

"T^VA did not part from her guardian until they were to 
all appearance perfectly reconciled. With great self- 
possession, urbanity and talent, Tyria changed the subject of 
conversation, and by means of pleasant anecdote and wit, 
with which his extensive knowledge of society abundantly 
supplied him, he restored the feelings of the woiinded girl 
to their usual tranquillity. Moreover he felt even self- 
reproached, and could not but remember, with some degree 
of mortified pride, what Senior had often said to him, 
that no Jew could become mentally great except by 
coming out of Jewism. He was baffled because his mind 
was imprisoned, imprisoned not only within material 
walls — the walls of blood or lineage — ^but imprisoned 
within an immaterial idea, which was evidently smaller 
than that of Eva, which latter was indeed so large that 
it could not take a definite form, so that the simple 
girl often supposed that she had not got an idea at 
all. 

Tyria was not satisfied with himself, but he was a 
Jew, and he was anxious to preserve distinct from the 
Gentiles the race of the Hebrews. To bring back a 
wandering sheep, or to save a lost one, he would spare no 
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pains and begrudge no expense, bnt he was so fSur from 
wishing to proselytize or receiye strange blood, especially 
male blood, into the bosom of Israel, that he considered 
it one of the greatest sources of corruption since the 
dispersion of his people and the destruction of the records 
or genealogical tables. He would haye done much, 
suffered much, and spent much to restore Eva to her 
father's faith ; but he felt that if she married a Christian, 
and became the mother of a Christian family, the spell of 
attachment that bound him to her would be broken for 
ever, and he would then regard her with the same sort 
of feeling with which he would regard any other amiable 
woman who was an alien firom the commonwealth of 
Israel. There was a smallness in the idea which ho 
could not fail to perceive, but then it was national and 
patriotic, and other men had their national and patriotic 
prejudices as well as he. Why should not the glory of 
Israel be as dear to him as the glory of France to a 
Frenchman? — and love of France was not supposed to 
diminish, but rather to enhance the greatness of French 
genius : with such reflections he restored his self-respect 
and his good humour along with it. 

Eva was soon in high spirits again, and knowing that 
nothing would please her guardian better than to express 
a deep interest in the history and destiny of the grout 
family to which he belonged, she reminded him of the 
promise he had made her to explain the models of the 
Holy Land, the City of Jerusalem, and the Tabernacle of 
Moses which he had just fitted up in two apartments of 
his house after years of laborious perseverance and re- 
search, and a profuse expenditure of gold as well as 
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of personal influence in making original surveys and 
procuring new and special information. 

Tte models of the Holy Land and of the City of Jeru- 
salem occupied eacK the m.iddle of a small apartment 
twenty-five feet square, and the Tabernacle stood upon a 
side-table in one of these apartments. The latter was a 
very rich and valuable work of art, as all the vessels of 
the sanctuary were of pure gold or silver as in the original 
itself; but Tyria kept it always covered, having been 
reproached by some of his brethren for irreverence in 
realising so sacred a structure which none but the priests 
were ever permitted to enter, and from the innermost 
chamber of which all but the high priest were for ever 
excluded. Tyria himself had doubts upon the subject, 
and he covered it up with a rich velvet coverlet. 

The model of the Holy Land embraced the whole of 
Palestine, with its moimtains and valleys, its rivers and 
lakes, its cities and villages, its wells and pools from the 
Mediterranean on the west to the Dead Sea, the Jordan 
and the land of Moab on the east. Jerusalem occupied a 
most conspicuous and remarkable position on the south 
side, built upon rocks and surrounded by hills and valleys ; 
and isolated thus even by Nature herself, like a Swiss 
canton from all the rest of the world, she seemed the 
most appropriate of all cities to form the capital of a 
special and exclusive people, who shut themselves up in 
the fastnesses of their own lineage and surrounded them- 
selves with the impassable moimtains of their genea- 
logical prejudices. As the mountains stand round about 
Jerusalem, so the angel of Sinai protecteth and preserveth 
his people in the midst of the Gentiles. 
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From Jerusalem you might travel, in something like 
reality on the model, to Bethlehem on the south, or to 
Samaria on the north, to Joppa or Caesarea on the west, 
or to Jericho on the east. You might scale the cliffs of 
Carmel or Tabor, Lebanon or Bashan, or fix your eye on 
the two hiU.8 of Gerizim and Ebal, on which the blessings 
and the curses of the Lord were pronounced, one from 
one hill and the other from the other hiU, as Moses 
was commanded from the burning mountain. On the moun- 
tain of blessing the Samaritans afterwards built the Temple 
of Gerizim, the rival of Jerusalem ; and there, even to this 
day, in Sychar a priesthood remains which professes to 
come down in uninterrupted succession from the loins of 
Aaron, a claim which Tyria scornfully rejected — for the 
Jews hate the Samaritans — but which seems to be neces- 
sary to give a literal truth to the words of Moses that the 
priesthood of Aaron should endure for ever — a poor en- 
durance — feeble in power and suspicious in lineage, and 
by no means sufficient to verify the words of the law- 
giver of the desert and the rock, whose bread is stones 
and whose eggs are serpents. 

The model of the capital was as near as possible a re- 
presentation of the city in the days of its glory before its 
final destruction, including Mount Zion, Mount Moriah, 
Mount Acra and Mount Bezetha. The streets were no doubt 
almost all imaginary, but they were at least designed 
upon the principle of convenience and therefore of proba- 
bility ; and the houses were built as nearly as possible after 
the architectural style of the age, which was a singular 
mixture of the Oriental, the Grecian, and the Roman, that 
even to the eye of the uncritical Eva bespoke an inter- 
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mixture of nations and of national tastes by no means in 
harmony witli the idea of a distinct and exclusive people. 
Besides, she remembered the Great Herod was not a Jew ; 
he was an Idumean ; and moreover, that the Idumeans 
had been proselytized and persuaded to become Jews by 
John Hyrcanus, the High Priest and Prince of the Jews, 
who conquered them in battle and gave them the choice 
of professing Jewism or leaving their country. And the 
wicked, unprincipled girl could not help thinking that if 
such a lot of base blood was thus introduced all at once into 
Israel, " might not Tyria, her guardian, very possibly be 
no Jew at all ? Perhaps he was an Edomite, or a Moab- 
ite, a Perizzite, a Hittite, or a Jebusite, or anything — 
she did not know what, for she had no principles. But 
there was evidently a good deal of base blood amongst 
them." Catching herself meditating thus she became 
alarmed, and suddenly gave a check and new direction to 
her thoughts, lest, in an unguarded moment, she might 
utter some ungracious remark which might revive the bad 
feeling which had been so happily allayed. 

Tyria himself was doubtful of the architecture of ancient 
Jerusalem, and agreed with Chateaubriand that nothing 
certain could be discovered respecting it ; but he judged 
it probable from the character of Herod, and therefore of 
his generals and courtiers, that the fashions of the west 
would greatly predominate in all the new and the 
wealthiest parts of the city, and thus, by a very reason- 
able and judicious hypothesis, he gave a mongrel character 
to the capital of the special people, the purity of whose 
race he was so anxious to preserve and maintain ; even 
the temple, as built by Herod, was in the model some- 
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what classical, and looked like sometliiiig that the angel 
of Sinai could not look upon with satisfaction. It seemed 
to clothe itself with Gentilism, and yet, at the same 
time, to claim for itself the special favour and protection 
of heaven. There seemed to be three compulsory powers 
in it, and the angels of Greece and Rome appeared to 
strive in rivalry with the angel of Sinai and Palestine 
and threaten its destruction, whilst the latter seeme<? 
almost indifferent about its preservation. The Jews have 
never been able to keep themselves pure and unmixed; 
Solomon corrupted his temple with Gentile imagery, and 
there were one hundred and fiftv-three thousand six 
hundred strangers living in his kingdom. He himself 
married strange wives. His queen was an Egyptian ; 
besides, he had Ammonite, Moabite, Edomite, Sidonian, 
and Hittite wives — wives from amongst the nations with 
which his people were strictly forbidden to intermarry. 
His generals and mighty men, no doubt, followed the 
royal example, and thus Gentile blood was profusely intro- 
duced into the veins of Israel. The first temple was 
plundered in a few years after it was built, and Herod's 
temple was scarcely finished when it was utterly de- 
stroyed. The glory and the purity of Israel are merely 
nominal types of the idea of a kingdom to come, as one's 
lady-love is the beau id^al of a woman, the nominal tjrpe 
of feminine perfection. Purity of blood, if such a thing 
there be, cannot be maintained, and even if maintained it 
cannot be proved ; who can answer for the directness of the 
line of the ancestors of every Jewish family for the last fifty 
generations ? and who can say that the families of Sidonia, 
Tyria, or others of the class, are not directly descende^^ 
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from Ammon or Moab, who were cursed from the moun- 
tain and pronounced inadmissible to the congregation of 
the Lord for ever and ever ; for such blood has been intro- 
duced abundantly into Israel, both by the father's and 
the mother's side. 

Eva had heard all such ideas expressed by her uncle, 
and her uncle's spirit seemed to accompany her and to 
protect her from all the eloquent and ingenious insinua- 
tions of Tyria as he explained the model to her. She 
was quite invulnerable, but she was respectfully and 
gracefully silent and attentive, and put many interesting 
questions, which Tyria answered and illustrated by 
original anecdote and adventure, for he had travelled in 
Palestine, and was familiar with its modem condition. 

After pointing out the principal parts of the ancient 
city — such as the Temple, the palace of Herod, the castle 
of David, the castle of Antonia, the three towers of Hep- 
picus, Pharoelus, and Mariamne, the amphitheatre and the 
theatre, both anti- Jewish, the Pretorium and Bezetha, or 
the new city — ^he came outside the walls, and showed her 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where all the nations of the 
world are to be gathered together and judged at last. 

Eva stared — 

" All in that little place ? Why it's no larger than the 
Strand. It ain't so large, I believe. They must be pretty 
well squeezed ; that's where they are to be trodden perhaps 
— ^in the wine-press?" 

" It may be a representative assembly," said Tyria, 
"like that of the Commons of England. We know 
not." 

** Well, that's one way of getting out," said Eva. " I 
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have heard my uncle say that the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
was the valley of the Lord's judgment.'* 

** Well, Jehoshaphat means the Lord's judgment. But 
this is the valley of the Lord's judgment." 

** And why should not England be the valley of judg- 
ment as well as that there P" 

" Because England is not the Yalley of Jehoshaphat." 

" It will be if all nations are collected and judged in it, 
and the great decision should there be first pronounced." 

" We have no right to make such supposition, my dear 
Eva. Here is the Valley of Jehoshaphat." 

Eva was silent, but she could not help thinking that it 
was a very little place for the last judgment. But then 
the angel of Palestine had said so. She could not com- 
prehend it ; and she did not know what to think, for she 
had no principles. 

The exhibition being closed, and good-himiour restored, 
Eva parted with her guardian ; and finding her maid in 
waiting for her in the housekeeper's parlour, she soon 
afterwards walked forth in the direction of Regent's Park. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

EVA AND BETTY ONE UNPRINCIPLED, THE OTHER NOT VERY 

PRINCIPLED. 

" T\7E must walk quick," said Eva to Betty. " I shall 
have another lecture when I get home. Heigho ! " 

"Then you've had one already?" said Betty inquir- 
ingly. 

" Would you take me for a Jewess, Betty ? " 

** Oh dear no, miss ! You ain't no more like a Jewess 
than I am ; you ain't got the nose of a Jewess ; there 
ain't even a bulge upon it. And then there ain't that 
sort of drop at the point that all the Jew noses have. 
La ! miss, you ain't like a Jewess." 

" But I am a Jewess though — at least my father was 



one." 



" Oh father ! fathers are nothing ; the mother's the 
true parent, miss, take my word for that. La ! miss, no 
Jewess ever had eyes like yours. Theirs is dead and 
dull, like shoe blacking on the leather before you polish 
it. Yours is like the polish itself, like the finest Japan 
just fresh from the shining-brush." 

"A very rich comparison! And pray what is my 
complexion like ?" 

" Not like the Jewesses', miss. Theirs is like sadler's 
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leather, or the inside of a pair of Wellington boots, if you 
ever saw the inside, miss, which I daresay you have. But 
yours, miss, yours has the cooler-de-rose on the cheek, and 
the cooler-de-ke on the brow, and the bloom over both. It 
makes me almost feel as if I were a man to look at it.'* 

" Ha, ha, ha ! you are certainly as eloquent as any man 
ought to be in praising my beauty. You'll spoil me, 
Betty, for unless I be so fortunate as to find a lover as 
eloquent as you are in the flattering department, perhaps 
I shan't like him." 

" Oh, miss ! no danger. Love makes all men eloquent. 
For even if the poor creatures can't find words, they are 
sure to find looks, miss, and looks are far more expressive 
than words. I could easily give you their words, at least 
the words they bought to speak if they had the gimiption. 
But the looks must be genuine. I can't pretend to give 
you them, unless perhaps I was dressed hang militare with 
a cane in my hand and a glass in my eye, and then perhaps 
I could play the cavalier entire." 

** I wonder you don't try the stage, Betty ; you might 
then become a lady at once, instead of being merely an 
humble lady's maid." 

"Why, miss, I've often thought of it ; and I've never 
seen Mrs. Keeley playing the part of a chambermaid or a 
publican's wife, and keeping the people as merry as if a 
cat were playing on the fiddle, but I have wished to have 
the chance just for one night of treading them boards in 
dramtous parsonar, as the players call it. I'm sure I 
could play both them parts to admiration — slap the cheek 
of a butler, scold a husband, lecture a cattle-driver, and 
scratch the face of an artful rival as well as any one. I'm 
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just made for them parts. I don't say I could play queens 
or ladies, unless it were in a farce or a rum piece, when 
the worse they're played the better they're liked. That's 
the style for me in the lady line, like." 

"That is to say," said Eva, "that you could do the 
superior parts in inferior style, and the inferior parts 
in superior style P" 

" Well, miss, you've just hit it, and that's what I call 
first-rate acting in the Keeley line." 

"Well, I shall come to your benefit, Betty, if Aunt 
Bachel will permit ; but nuncle will if nanty won't. So I 
shall come to your benefit. Meanwhile, let's run ; I shall 
have another lecture." 

And Eva began to run, but not being good at running 
straight forward like a race-horse, she introduced a pas 
damant occasionally, and sometimes a pirouette, for which 
she was kindly admonished by Betty, who reminded her 
that she was in the street. Eva had forgotten that. But 
then she said running was so awkward, and difficult, be- 
sides vulgar ; and straight lines were ugly, and crooked 
paths were always the most beautiful. 

" Then you've had one lecture already, miss, that you're 
afraid of another P" said Betty. 

" Oh yes," said Eva. " I have had a lecture and a 
journey too. Do you know I was taken by magic into 
the Holy Land and the city of Jerusalem." 

" No ! you don't say so P" 

"I was." 

" La ! I've often thought that Mr. de Tyria looked 
like a conjurer." 

" And as I travelled amongst the mountains of Israe 1, 
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every one with a city or town or village on the top of it, 
I had a long dissertation on the purity of the Hebrew 
race, that is the Jews, you know, Betty." 

" La ! " said Betty. " The purity of their sovereigns 
would be better sense. Mr. de Tyria's sovereigns are 
very beautifal, all speck and span new, just pure from the 
virgin." 

" Pure from the virgin ! " 

" Not the Virgin Mary, miss ; I mean the virgin gold, 
the virgin of Israel." 

"But what do you know about his sovereigns ?" 

Here Betty gave a gentle toss to her head, but said 
nothing. 

Eva did not observe the movement. But not being 
very inquisitive upon such subjects, she instantly lost 
sight of her question in one of deeper interest to her 
mind, and said — 

" Betty, do you think there are any pure Jews in the 
world?" 

" Pure Jews, miss ! I never heard of such a thing." 

" I mean Jews of pure descent from Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob." 

" Oh la ! miss. I don't know anything about the 
patriarchs; but I've often thought that Mr. de Tyria 
was very like a patriarch in his fancies." 

" But do you suppose that the race could be kept per- 
fectly pure for three thousand years without mixture with 
the Gentiles?" 

" Oh, dear no, miss. Jews are as fond of Gentile ladies 
as Gentile men are. In fact more so, I think. Forbidden 
fruit's always most agreeable, stolen waters are sweet." 
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" But they do not marry Gentile women ; at least, not 
very often." 

" That may be or it may not be. There's many skins 
to an onion, and one diseased sheep mars a whole flock. 
Take my word for it, miss, there's nothing perfectly 
certain in that. It's a ravelled thread, as well cut it at 
once." 

" I may as well for aught I can make of it." 

"Depend upon it, miss, there's no pure Jews in the 
world, nor pure Gentiles either. We're all mixed up in 
a pudding or shaken in a bag." 

" But what makes them differ so much in appearance 
from the Gentiles if they are not a distinct race ?" 

" La ! miss, you don't suppose that the Jews nowa- 
days are like the old 'uns ; and that King David was like 
an old clothes-man in Holywell Street ? The Jews now- 
adays were blackened in foreign parts, and their noses 
get large, I believe, with higgling. Take a Jew out of 
Houndsditch, and put him on an English farm, feed him 
on eggs and bacon, turbot and lobster sauce, shrimps at tea- 
time and oysters for supper, and make him say his prayers 
like a Christian with his hat off, and he will cast off his 
skin like a serpent, change his fur like a rabbit, and 
shrink his nose into Christian shape and size. Only look 
at women how they change after they're married, and 
how like their husbands they grow ! I am sure I should 
look like a Jewess myself if I were to marry a Jew, and 
to live in Bevis Marks, just as I should look like a gipsy 
if I were to live on the roads. Only look at a brandy 
nose. If a man has a brandy nose before he is married, 
his children are sure to have brandy noses too." 
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" That's not very satisfactory to me, but still it is clear 
enough to my mind that the modern Jews are not pure 
descendants of Abraham. That they are different from 
the people amongst whom they live is clear enough ; but 
that is all I know.*' 

" They are higglers, all the world over, miss, and that 
is no sign of purity." 

" They have been driven to higgling by persecution.*' 

"Purity will stand persecution, and not be corrupted 
by it, miss." 

"Moral purity will. I don't speak of their moral 
purity." 

" Well, the other is not worth talking about ; if their 
best purity be so corruptible, the least said about their 
worst the better." 

" I should not like to trust much to either." 

"No, miss; believe me, the only pure race in the 
whole world is the Mongrel." 

" I believe you are right ; all we can say about the 
modem Jews is this, that they are a modern race who 
represent the ancient race, and are kept distinct from the 
rest of the world by the law of Moses. But it is by 
creed, rather than blood, that they are known to be 
Jews — of the creed or its profession at least we are sure ; 
of the blood we are not sure. They are, therefore, 
children of Abraham by faith even as the Gentiles ; and 
the genealogy of the Jews is not more certain than that 
of the EngUsh." 

" I believe you are right, miss ; and until they can 
prove to me that Abraham had a hook nose and dealt in 
old rags and second-hand furniture, I will never believe 
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that any black-faced Jew is his offspring merely because 
he goes to the synagogue.'* 

"Let's run, jump, or dance, for I feel the power of 
a lecture upon me. I must go and battle with Aunt 
Rachel now. Never mind the Jews." 

"The less the better; but, as for their purity, miss, 
it's all in their eye, and that, you know, stands in need of 
the shining-brush." 

In a few minutes afterwards Eva and Betty entered the 
house of Senior, a comfortable house that stood apart 
from others, with a garden of flower-beds and gravel- 
paths all around it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AUNT AND NIECE ; OR, THE PRINCIPLED AND THE 

UNPRINCIPLED. 

" "WHEREVER have you been, Eva ? You promised 
to be back at one o'clock, and now it's past 
three, and here have I been waiting for nearly two hours 
in my bonnet and shawl. I say nearly two hours, for I 
knew very well that you would not keep your time, so I 
was in no great hurry. But who would have thought that 
your 'one' would spin itself out to 'three P' Why, you are 
as bad as a dressmaker ; you really are a most un- 
principled girl, a most unprincipled girl indeed." 

" Why aunt ! I am very sorry ; but I was detained by 
Monsieur de Tyria." 

" Monsieur de Tyrie and Sidta ! a pretty sort of de- 
tainer for a young lady. I am quite ashamed of you, I 
am indeed ! A black- faced Jew, an atheist, an infidel, 
or a philosopher, which is worse than all or either — one 
that sitteth in the seat of the scoiner and shortens his 
upper lip with sneering at sacred things. That man will 
destroy your conscience if you have any left, he will indeed. 
But it's in the blood ; oh, my poor sister ! What ever 
could make her fancy to take a Jew to her bosom P 'Twas 
an awful infatuation, it was indeed ! " 
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" "Well, aunt, I am ready to go." 

'^What an awful infatuation! to sacrifice faith to 
a mere silly fancy ! Could I do such a thing ? no, 
indeed ; the lower nature must be uppermost when such 
things happen. I warned her of it, I expostulated, remon- 
strated, exhorted and entreated, but ^11 to no purpose. 
The Jew had bewitched her, he had indeed.'^ 

" And she bewitched the Jew, aunt. They could not 
help it. They were ordained to marry, that I might be 
brought into the world.'' 

"A pretty consequence you make yourself then, the 
ofispring of a two-fold apostasy. Whatever can one 
expect from such a source? Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles ? Can the ofispring of hesitation 
ever come to a decision except by a miracle of grace ? 
But there's no use in talking to you ; come along." 

And as Aunt Rachel rose the tears were in her eyes, 
and when she had wiped them ofi*, and recovered her 
tranquillity, she put her right arm around the neck of her 
niece, and kissed her ; and told her how very much she 
would love her indeed, though she were'a Jewess, were the 
grace of God only found in her heart. But she thought 
that a graceless nature in a Jew or Jewess was something 
particularly shocking, far worse than in a baptized Chris- 
tian. She was very thankful that Eva was baptized. 

Eva was accustomed to her aunt's ways, and knew how 
to restore her good-humour. So she was not very much 
disconcerted with her reception. 

Who Aunt Rachel was, and what was the object of her 
present expedition, will be made known in the succeeding 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AUNT RACHEL. 

A FNT RACHEL was Miss Rachel Senior, but she pre- 
"^ ferred the more respectful appellation of Mistress 
Rachel Senior. She was Senior's maiden sister, and his 
housekeeper moreover. She was a woman of good per- 
sonal appearance, about the meridian of life, what the 
world in general calls an old maid. Mistress Rachel, 
however, denied that she was old. ' She never denied that 
she had seen forty-five summers, but she maintained thai 
the older she was the younger she became. She called 
babies and children old things, and maintained that they 
were really older than their parents, for any one might 
observe, with half an eye, how very old-fashioned a new- 
bom child is, and how very like grandpapa or grand- 
mamma, or some other piece of antiquity. Age she main- 
tained was not determined by time or space, by the 
revolutions of suns and planets, or the hands of a clock ; 
but solely and entirely and exclusively by the spirit, the 
activity and the energy of the soul. A dead, dull soul she 
regarded as an old one ; and what could be deader and 
duller than the soul of a new-born baby that took no 
interest in anything P As for children, they were younger 
than babies, but older than men and women, for their 
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souls were dull and lifeless, and their natures, like those 
of dogs and cats, were incapable of excitement, except 
from physical causes. When they were lively, they 
jumped, danced, and played in mischief; when they were 
exhausted, they fell asleep, or ate and drank like the 
brute creation. " Do you call that youth immortal 
youth?'' said Aunt Rachel. " No, indeed ; it is mortal 
age. These children are old creatures that have not 
mental energy to take an interest in anything but riot 
and confusion. Bad music pleases them better than 
good, jumping they prefer to graceful dancing, loud 
laughing they prefer to smiling ; everything that's bad, 
foolish, stupid, disorderly, they prefer to its opposite, and 
surely this is no sign of youth, immortal youth, that is to 
people heaven — ^no indeed." 

Aunt Rachel therefore denied that children were 
young. Indeed she often called Eva an old maid, and 
told her that when she came to be as young in heart and 
spirit as she herself was, she would act very differently. 

Aunt Rachel was a clever, active woman, and no doubt 
had had many honourable and advantageous proposals in 
her day. She had a private fortune of her own, and the 
remains of a very fine person, so that there can be very 
little doubt that she had experienced several sieges during 
her pilgrimage through life. But after thirty years of 
age, it was observed by her friends that a sudden change 
took place in her disposition. She abandoned the gay 
world in which she had formerly moved, commenced a 
new and entirely different course of reading, devoted her- 
self more patiently and perseveringly to quiet domestic 
pursuits, such as music, drawing, knitting, and sewing ; 
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and almost banislied herself from the circles in "whicli 
she liad formerly revelled. But there were no symptoms 
of mental despondency accompanying tliis change. On 
the contrary, she rather improved in good-humour and 
cheerfulness, of which, at times, she had a large supply, 
and she made no censorious remarks upon others who did 
not choose to follow her example. At this time her parents 
and Eva's father and mother were all alive. A few years, 
however, removed all these members of the family circle, 
and made a large deficiency in the heart of Rachel, which 
some new relationship seemed well fitted to supply. It 
was then expected that she would, marry, for every one be- 
lieved that she could whenever she would. But an entirely 
new direction was by some apparent accident given to her 
thoughts. She had always been pious and reverential in 
her feelings, but quietly and moderately so. Her standard 
of excellence was the ordinary standard of society, and 
provided a person did not fall much below that standard, 
she did not feel herself called upon either to despise or to 
condemn. As for doctrine, she was then indifferent about 
it. Indeed she did not know what were the doctrines of 
the Church she belonged to. These she left to the clergy, 
and felt quite satisfied that if her devotional feelings were 
pure and sincere, it mattered little about the doctrine 
whether it was orthodox or heterodox. But happening to 
cast her eye over a volume of Newton's " Cardiphonia " 
one day in her brother's library, she was so bewitched by 
the style and manner of the writer, that she stood a whole 
hour reading the book, and entirely forgot the object for 
which she had entered the library. The book immediately 
became a favourite, and in a short time Rachel became, 
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under its influences, an Evangelical and a Calvinist as 
she imagined. However, she soon took up a great many- 
fancies which had no connection whatever with these 
forms of doctrine — fancies, too, which had no consistency 
or compatibility with one another, but which happened 
to please, attract and subjugate to their capricious will. 
One of these was very remarkable. 

Reading one day an accoimt of the baptism of children 
by women, principally midwives, but sometimes even 
chambermaids, in the Roman Church, and finding upon 
inquiry from her own clergyman that in extraordinary 
circumstances the practice was quite legitimate and was 
really in use amongst the early Christians, and that the 
Church even in modern times admits the validity of lay 
baptism, and even of heretical baptism, that is, of every 
species of baptism, even of baptism by women, she was 
suddenly seized with an irresistible impulse to perform the 
rite upon the children of Infidels, Radicals, and Liberals 
of the lower ranks of life who, she knew from previous 
inquiry, had not been received into the bosom of the 
Church. 

Aunt Rachel was one of those ladies who go about con- 
tinually doing good amongst poor people. She visited the 
poor streets and lanes in her neighbourhood, inquired 
into the circumstances of families, into the moral conduct 
of husbands and parents, and especially into their religious 
principles and their attendance upon the ordinances of 
religion. In this latter respect she found very great 
neglect. The great majority professed no religion what- 
ever ; many derided it and scoffed and swore at it, and 
some merely sulkily answered that it was not for them. 
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and that they would have nothing to do with it. Some 
were Socialists and professed a cat-and-dog religion, as she 
called it, a religion divested of every religious idea, which 
made man the creature of circumstances and rose no 
higher; some talked about nothing but production and 
distribution of wealth, some about eating and drinking, 
and coarse riotings which greatly horrified Aunt Rachel. 
Others were Chartists, who damned the priests, counted 
the cost of religion, calculated how much bread, cheese 
and ale its price might purchase to the nation, and how 
many slices of toast the poor children contributed to 
support a set of sneaking, self-seeking hypocrites, who 
did not believe a word of what they preached. Some 
were drunkards who could receive half-a-dozen creeds in 
as many hours, who at one time humbly acknowledged 
their sins and made fair and ample promises of repentance ; 
at another time maintained their integrity, damned all 
promises extracted from them in an elevated state of mind, 
and justified even intemperance itself as the only comfort 
a working man had in this upstart age of intellect and 
slavery ; besides these there were widows and charwomen, 
willing to work and labouring long and patiently for 
a bare subsistence, and exhibiting the usual varieties of 
feminine character. With all these families and dispo- 
sitions Aunt Rachel communed, and she liberally assisted 
with her private purse whenever she foimd a reasonable 
demand upon its resources. 

Amongst other inquiries which she instituted amongst 
her poor constituency was that of the baptism of the 
children ; and here she found a lamentable deficiency, and, 
at the same time, a dogged resistance on the part of the 
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fathers to remedy the evil. The mothers were willing, 
some even anxious, and at the worst only indifferent. 
But many of the fathers even swore at the idea, and 
frightened Aunt Rachel almost out of her resolution. 
Her ears were sometimes assailed with the most hideous 
blasphemy when the subject was mentioned, accompanied, 
however, with a sort of urbanity towards herself ; and God, 
the Scriptures, the priest, were most unceremoniously 
and fearlessly treated, and a curious collection of argu- 
ments adduced in opposition to each, which were quite 
new to Aunt Rachel, and sometimes staggering to her 
understanding. But when she could not answer she 
ascribed the inability to her own want of grace and want 
of knowledge, and her faith saved her. She felt the base 
of the building to be secure, but she could not describe all 
the decorations and details of the entablature or facade, 
and she was meekly and humbly silent. 

Had her well-meant efforts been altogether fruitless, it 
is very probable that she might soon have discontinued 
her missionary visitations. But they were now and then 
crowned with success, and she sometimes brought a whole 
family to church to receive the baptismal rite of which 
they would have been deprived had it not been for her 
personal exertions. On such occasions she stood god- 
mother to the children, so that she had a large family. 
When she could persuade the parents to go to the font, 
she considered her success complete ; but when she could 
not, she did not hesitate, upon what she considered epis- 
copal and clerical authority to administer the rite of 
baptism herself, if the parents would permit, and if 
one parent refused she did not scruple to accept of the 
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consent of the other. " In cases of inevitable necessity/' 
says Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the thirteenth 
century, " laymen or women may baptize children ; and 
let them say — Ich Cristin the in the name of the FadyVy and 
the Sone and the Holy Ooost,*^ This is sufficient authority 
for High Churchmen and Puseyites, more especially as it 
is confirmed by ancient and very general practice ; and 
though an attempt was made by the Convocation of the 
English Church in 1575 to set aside the practice by a new 
Article, declaring lay baptism to be irregular and invalid, 
yet such was the influence of public and clerical opinion 
at the time upon the subject, that though the Article 
passed the Convocation it was not published. Archbishop 
Whitgift, and many others, defend the practice wherever 
the necessity is clear, whether the rite be performed by a 
layman or a lay woman. In 1604 the rubric was altered, 
so as to seem to exclude lay baptism. But the Upper 
House of Convocation in 1713 agreed to a resolution in 
favour of it in cases of necessity, though the Lower House 
refused to take it into consideration ; so that the Church 
of England has never formally pronounced upon the 
subject, and baptism by women may be regarded by a 
Churchman as of equal validity with baptism by Dis- 
senters. 

Let not the over fastidious, therefore, hastily condemn 
the conduct of Mistress Rachel, as it can be defended with 
high ecclesiastical learning, talent and devotion. 

It was on one of her baptismal visitations that Aunt 
Rachel was now bent. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

COMMON LIFE IN LONDON AUNT RACHEL's MINISTRATION. 

rjlHE streets of London in general exhibit outwardly 
a greater amount of wealth and comfort than will 
be realised on an internal examination of the dwellings 
which they contain. Outside show in these days of pre- 
tension and appearances swallows up a large amount of the 
capital and the profits of the shopkeeper. His plate- 
glass, and his brass pillars, and his mahogany counters 
are very frequently of more value than all the domestic 
furniture of the habitable portion of the house. And even 
when the latter is well furnished it is not unfrequently let 
out to strangers, whilst the family is crammed into back 
parlours and attics, and the children sneak up and down 
the stairs like the children of servants, as if the lodgers 
were the real owners of the house, and father and mother 
were only their attendants. Sometimes part of the house 
is let out unfurnished, and the remainder occupied by 
the lessee in such a state of untidiness, discomfort, or even 
wretchedness, as singularly contrasts with the painted 
shop, its clean plate-glass, and its well-washed, well- 
dusted, and richly-fitted and furnished interior. Even 
from the street sometimes the windows of the upper 
stories present the appearance of poverty and desolation. 
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whilst the ground floor seems to be beaming and glitter- 
ing with prosperity. The dust seems to have encrusted 
itself on the panes of glass like a geological formation ; 
dirty muslin screens are drawn across the lower part of 
the frame, for the useless purpose of concealing the 
interior, or giving the floor a habitable appearance ; but 
they only serve to disclose the poverty of the furnishing 
to those who take the trouble to raise their eyes so far. 
Fortunately this is seldom the case ; and we walk along 
the streets looking at the shops and ground floors without 
thinking of the upper regions where penury is exalted on 
a superstructure of magnificence. Beautifiil emblem of 
our financial civilisation, in which poverty and riches 
increase together, like the fruit of the tree of good and 
evil. 

England is famous for its domestic comforts, its carpets, 
its arm-chairs and cushions, its sofas, its beds and blankets, 
and clean white sheets, and all the other etceteras which 
are included in the large and comprehensible idea of 
" home sweet home." But it is only a very small pro- 
portion of the people of England who enjoy the luxury as 
poets and eulogistic travellers or native romancists have 
described it. Many of the respectable middle-class popu- 
lation, who dress like gentlemen and ladies, know nothing 
of it except from imagination. They breakfast, dine and 
drink tea in a back parlour, with their eye upon the shop 
and their heart in the till, or they send down their sons, 
or daughters, or wives to watch whilst they take a quiet 
and a hurried repast on the drawing-room floor. Here 
there is nothing to invite the eye or the ear, or to tempt 
them to remain ; a dirty servant brings up the dinner, a 
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wife^ with a child in her arms, sits and stands alternately, 
helping the husband and dining piecemeal with him and 
the children, who are helped — or help themselves — ^at 
random, anyhow, screaming and wrangling, complaining 
and appealing all the while. The husband is glad to make 
his escape to the shop, where the only comfort to which 
his home can administer is to be found. For six days in the 
week this unpoetical course of life is pursued, varied only by 
the gossip of business and politics ; and when Sunday, the 
day of rest, arrives, it becomes even a serious difficulty how 
to dispose of it. The most respectable portion of the com- 
munity go to church and take their families along with 
them; but a large, and perhaps an increasing number, 
never cross the threshold of a place of worship, and their 
children know no more than so many Red Indians what 
religious service is, or what people do at church or chapel 
when they go. Such families cannot always go out 
awalking or pic-nicing on Sundays, even in summer, 
and they cannot live together in comfort at home for an 
entire day. They therefore lie a-bed till ten or eleven, 
breakfast near mid-day, yawn or grumble till dinner time, 
and then sleep and snore and annoy one another in the 
afternoon. Then they learn to hate, dislike and quarrel 
with one another, and they grow up at variance, and are 
separated in heart before they arrive at the age of self- 
government, when they complete the separation by 
branching off into families, and pursuing the same system 
of domestic misgovemment under which they were 
trained. 

In all small or crammed houses there is much of this 
domestic misery and immorality, and the sensitiveness of 
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humanity is irritated so much at home that it seeks 
deliverance on all sides, and accepts it from any source or 
quarter where it presents itself. Man did not make his 
own nerves, nor can he change or even modify their 
nature ; God has made them, and made them so that they 
niake man miserable in certain circumstances, and thus 
urge him to better, if possible, his condition for the sake 
of his own comfort. He has two counsellors, however, 
froni the tree of knowledge to direct him in this path of 
amelioration — ^prudence on the one hand, and folly on the 
other ; prudence suggests the propriety of improving his 
home and regulating his conduct and that of his fanuly by 
the dictates of conscience, the everlasting laws of moral 
rectitude; folly persuades him that this is too difficult, 
in fact impossible in certain circumstances, and points out 
a place of immediate relief, or a mode of procuring it, 
which pleases his indolence and his passional nature, 
leads him to dishonour and deeper misery, and leaves his 
family to anarchy and moral and religious desolation. 

It was to a house of this latter description that Eva and 
her aunt were now on their way. The street was situated 
in the parish of Paddington, near the Edgware Road. It 
was an open, respectable- looking street, but the doors had 
all several bells and brass plates, indicating a plurality of 
families occupying the same tenement and using the same 
entrance. There were only a few shops, respectable-look- 
ing, but dull of business, and it was one of these shops 
that the ladies entered. It was spacious, but flimsy, and 
occupied chiefly with picture and looking-glass frames 
and other gilded household decorations. There was no 
one in the shop. It seemed deserted. Aunt Rachel. 
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however, passed through and opened the back parlour and 
entered as if the house had been her own. Eva followed, 
and immediately found her spirits depressed, and an in- 
voluntary sadness spreading itself over her countenance 
at the scene which she witnessed. The apartment was 
very dirty, the floor, uncarpeted, was covered with dust 
and slops, and stains of long and immemorial duration. 
The chairs and tables were all in a condition to keep suit- 
able company with the floor they stood upon. A table, 
used as a dresser, stood at the window, covered with all 
sorts of kitchen utensils, unwashed and unscoured — a 
black tea-kettle — a tea-pot, half-fiill of tea-leaves — a 
coffee-pot, tilted, and some of the sediment lying on the 
table beside it — a tea-tray, with cups and saucers un- 
washed — ^and dinner-plates in a similar state, one contain- 
ing a bone, another a few broken and peeled potatoes, the 
skins of which seemed to have been scattered over the 
floor — a towel — ^a wet dish-cloth — a circulating volume of 
a novel — ^and a penny paper, containing a woodcut of a 
ferocious fellow in moustaches laying one hand on the 
shoulders of a female, and holding a dagger in the other. 
Below the table were saucepans, a gridiron, a frying- 
pan, and a small tub of dirty water. The fireplace was 
full of dust and ashes. Three children were sitting before 
it, and a girl — ^who seemed the eldest daughter, of about 
thirteen or fourteen years of age — stood up, and looked, 
and sniffed in the faces of the two visitors. In a comer 
remote from the fire sat a woman in the prime of life, 
watching a dying child in a cot. Hope had fled from her 
countenance, and her features were all weighed down into 
a look of desolation. The eye also had parted with its 
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natural lustre in order to give effect to the outline of 
sorrow. 

Aunt Rachel sat down beside the woman, and spoke 
kindly to her. Eva told the eldest girl to blow her nose, 
and not sniff so. The girl did as she was ordered, but she 
made use of her dress for the purpose. 

" Oh dear ! " said Eva, " you should not do that. Have 
you not a pocket handkerchief?'' 

"Yes, we have one,'' said one of the three children at 
the fire, a dirty-faced boy, " it's in the shop ; father was 
dusting a frame with it this morning." 

And away he ran to fetch it. He soon returned, and 
brought with him an old silk handkerchief with many 
perforations in it. Eva thrilled at the sight, and was 
sorry she had ever mentioned the subject. So she moved 
round towards the other end of the apartment, and took a 
seat beside her aimt. 

" The child is dying," said Aunt Rachel to Eva ; " and 
the poor helpless creature — I was going to say innocent, 
but we are all guilty in Adam's transgression — is not 
baptized, no more are any of the family. They are all 
heathens, except the father and mother, and they are phi- 
losophers, at least the father is. Oh dear, how much 
better we were brought up in former times ! " 

" And why did the better training of former times not 
lead to better results ? " said Eva. 

" Eva you are very contentious, very contentious in- 
deed." 

" No, aunt, I did not mean it so. I wanted information. 
You mistake me, dear aimt, altogether." 

" Well, child, I hope I do. Well, you see this family 
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might have done very well and been well to do at present, 
as I have often told them, but the father, in an evil hour, 
went to a Simday lecture on polities, and just turned poli- 
tician and then philosopher, and since that everything has 
gone wrong with him ; is that not true, Mrs. Morris ?" 

" Perfectly true, ma'am ; and I am sure my husband 
will never be fit for any profitable work so long as his 
head is filled with such things/' 

" No, nor anybody else. What have politics to do with 
picture and looking-glass frames, or papering rooms ? 
What matters it to him whether Spoonbill or Snooks gets 
in for Marylebone ? and what matters it to him whether 
mind be the vapour of matter, or the gas of boiled 
vinegar, so long as he and his family are going to wreck 
and ruin ? I have no hope of a man when he turns 
philosopher. It sends a chill to my heart whenever I 
hear of it, it does indeed. There's a man going to ruin 
I say, and I am never mistaken in that. Politicians are 
bad enough, foolish enough, and mad enough ; but a phi- 
losopher sets common sense and all the rules of decency 
at defiance. There's no reasoning with him ; he has 
neither the fear of God nor the fear of man before his 
eyes. He is a mad dog let loose, and every man that he 
bites becomes as mad as himself. But it's better at pre- 
sent to talk on other subjects. This child is dying with- 
out becoming a member of the Church, dying therefore in 
an unregenerate state — awful thought ! but that ought 
only to stimulate our zeal the more. I have tried to 
persuade the father to take it to the font, but he won't." 

*' My husband says he can't, ma'am, he can't take the 
pledge." 
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" Take the pledge ! — to renounce the devil and all his 
works-T— the vain pomp and glory of the world, and the 
carnal desires of the flesh ? with all covetous desires P " 

" Hard to take, ma'am ; besides, there's more than that, 
which my husband says he can't answer to. So it's no 
use." 

" "Well, thfe more's the pity ! Here are five unbaptized 
children ! why whatever do you get children for ? I can't 
think. Children are God's heritage, and they ought to be 
dedicated to him. Depend upon it there's a blessing on 
children so disposed of if they confirm the act of their 
parents in after life. And we certainly do not confirm 
our own baptism when we neglect the baptism of our 
children. We unbaptize ourselves, if such a thing can 
be. God forgive me if I am wrong." 

"My husband says many Christian children die un- 
baptized, and the Quakers never baptize at all, and Bap- 
tists only baptize grown-up people." 

"Well, it's a sad thing, and we know not how many 
infants' souls are lost by such neglect ; at all events, the 
Prayer Book says : ' It is certain, by God's holy Word, 
that children which are baptized, dying before they commit 
actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.' " 

" What is actual sin P " said Eva, very simply and inno- 
cently. 

" Bless me, child ! did ever any one hear such igno- 
rance ? actual sin ! — not know what actual sin is ! You 
really seem as if you had no conscience at all ! I am 
ashamed of you ! you really are a most unprincipled girl, 
you are indeed. Actual sin is fiin that we know to be 
sin." 
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" Then the less we know to be sin the better, aunt." 

" You really are a most provoking girl, Eva ; do hold 
your peace. I wish I had not brought you here." 

" Oh, aunt ! I don't mean to offend you." 

" Oh, no ! " said Mrs. Morris. " The young lady means 
no harm." 

" No ; means no harm, I daresay ; but if^s provoking 
to think that with such means of instruction she knows 
so little. Now, dear child, listen and say nothing." 

And with this remark Aunt Rachel put her left arm 
kindly aroimd Eva's neck, as if to restrain her like a 
frisky little lap-dog, held with a ribbon of silk. 

" This child being at the point of death, I consider it 
my boimden duty, being a case of inevitable necessity, to 
administer the rite of baptism myself, not that I wish to 
supply the place of a minister of the Church, if such can 
be found. But as this cannot be done in the regular 
way — as the parents refuse to be responsible, or to present 
the child, at least one of the parents does — I am authorised 
by ancient use and wont to occupy the minister's place, 
for the benefit of the child, that a brand may be plucked 
from the burning by any means, however humble, pro- 
vided only that the parents consent, and promise, should 
the child recover, to bring it up in the fear of God, and 
the knowledge of his "Word. Sponsors are not necessary, 
as they were not used in the primitive Church, and really 
they might be as well without them now for all the heed 
they take to the solemn promises they make. Do you 
consent and promise ? " 

" I do," said Mrs. Morris, " for I now see the evil of an 
irreligious life, and the misery that it leads to. Besides, 
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I have my husband's consent, though he would not be 
present. He merely said it was all stuff, and he would 
have nothing to do with it." 

" I am sorry for him, poor man, but shall leave him out 
of the question entirely." 

After this Aimt Rachel proceeded to administer the 
sacred rite in a very solemn manner, using the simplest 
form of the Dissenting or Presbyterian Churches, probably 
the most primitive form of all, accompanying the ceremony 
with two of the prayers of the English baptismal service. 
Such was the dignity, sincerity, earnestness, and beautiful 
serenity of her manner, that the tears streamed down the 
cheeks of Eva as she listened, and she felt as if she had 
never loved or respected her aunt so deeply as on that 
singular occasion. 

The ceremony was scarcely over, when Charles Morris, 
the father of the child, stepped in. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A DISCONTENTED AND SOMEWHAT REPULSIVE MAN OF 

PRINCIPLE. 

irrORRIS was a good-looking man, about tliirty-five 
years of age. He had a round head, pretty nearly 
circular,. of considerable breadth, and moderate elevation. 
His eyes were prominent, with large pupils, and irides of 
a greenish hazel. His face was small and oval, his fea- 
tures all well set. His hair was profuse and dark, of con- 
siderable length, and apparently little accustomed to the 
use of any one of the luxuries of a perruquier's shop. 
There was sadness on his countenance, and he seemed to 
be forcing a little appearance of civility into his manner. 
He saluted the ladies respectfiiUy, and inquired of the 
mother how the child was. ShjB replied that it was quietly 
sleeping away into the arms of death. 

" Well, it is a comfort to think that it suffers no pain," 
said the father. *' I cannot bear to see a child suffer. I read 
of one just lately found dead in a ditch on the breast of its 
dead mother, with the nipple in its mouth, and I thought 
how could God look upon that and suffer it to take place. 
"Were I possessed of almighty power I should act dif- 
ferently." 

" God acts differently too," said Aunt Rachel, " in a 
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different place. The child was taken away from evil. 
You would have preserved it in evil/' 

" No, I would destroy all evil. You mistake me, Miss 
Senior, entirely. I hate evil, every species of evil ; and 
it is because the system of society in which we live en- 
courages old evils and generates new evil^ that I abominate 
it, and would gladly overturn it.'* 

" Such has always been the profession of revolutionary 
characters. But they found by experience, that bad as 
the system of society was into which they were bom, they 
only made it worse by their attempts to mend it without 
the grace of God in their hearts." 

" The grace of God, if it mean anything at all, must mean 
the love of justice, and these men of whom you speak 
perhaps had that grace ; but the people and their fanatical 
leaders being without it, rendered it fruitless. I believe 
Robespierre to have been a just and good man, in a den 
of thieves and vagabonds, which the French people were 
and still are, like ourselves.'' 

" Mr. Morris, it would be much better for you to direct 
your talents to other subjects than the government of the 
world. Look at the fruits of your philosophy (pointing 
to the disorder and filth of the apartment). Two years 
ago you were a better man than you are now, though then 
you were not what you ought to be ; you were only a 
politician then, now you are politician and philosopher 
also." 

"True, very true ! but what does your Bible say ? — that 
the just must always suffer tribulation in the world ; the 
prophets were all maltreated and persecuted. Every man 
who speaks the truth that is unpalatable is made a victim. 
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I suffer because I am honest. Last week a tradesman, 
who gave me now and then a job that was worth taking, 
told me he would never give me another, because he heard 
I attended the Socialist Sunday lectures. I did not deny 
it. He wanted me to promise to have no more to do with 
them. I refused, and we parted. I may be wrong, but I 
suffer for principle, not for want of principle. There's my 
neighbour, who is as much of an infidel as I am ; he goes 
to church now regularly with his family, all since last 
Christmas twelvemonth, just because he has got the fitting 
up and superintendence of the church stoves and pipes, 
and expects, through the influence of the parson, to get 
one or two chapels besides. He's aU the better for play- 
ing the hypocrite, you may say, and his children are the 
better, as they are brought up respectably. Well, is hypo- 
crisy a virtue, and sincerity a vice ? or is the devil the 
God of the world P and does he reward his own followers 
first, and leave those who would act conscientiously to steal 
or starve ? " 

" The devil has occasion for thieves as well as for hypo- 
crites, and he trains them both by different means. If 
you won't be a hypocrite, as you say you won't, perhaps 
he'll make a thief of you, or something worse ; for what 
can you come to if you go on losing ground in this 
manner P " 

" I should be very sorry to realise your prediction ; 
indeed, I may safely say that my nature is incapable of it. 
But still, I am capable of doing many things that you 
would consider, perhaps, quite as bad." 

" I am sorry for you, Mr. Morris ; but all this comes of 
irreligion ; for, as the Scriptures say, * Godliness is pro- 
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fitable for all things, for the life that now is and that 
which is to come/ " 

" Then how is it that all who live godly must suffer 
parsecution P " 

" That was spoken in heathen times/* 

" But serves for all times. They who resist the times 
must always suffer." 

**They who resist any power which is too strong for 
them must suffer. The early Christians were weak indi- 
vidually, but strong collectively. But infidels are weak 
in every way. When we know that a man is a Quaker 
we have some confidence in him, because he belongs to a 
respectable body; when we know that he is a regular 
attendant at any place of worship, and takes his family 
there, we think there is some credit due to him, though 
he may be a hypocrite ; but when we hear that he is an 
infidel, and teaches his children no religion whatever, 
then we have no guarantee for his honesty, or even his 
decency. What is the reason of this ? You admit any 
brute into your society ; he is at liberty to debauch and 
blaspheme as much as he pleases ; these are not disqualifi- 
cations. The sinful man is not corrected, not disciplined 
in any way whatever. It is quite enough that he laughs 
and sneers at what others account sacred, that he denies 
the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, the very 
existence of the soul, calls the priests rogues and cheats, 
and heaven and hell mere catchpenny doctrines for picking 
people's pockets. Why any blackguard is fit for such a 
church, and the more abq,ndoned he is the more qualified 
he becomes. Tell me, do you take any heed of the moral 
character of your members P " 
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" No ; we do not. What you say is true," said Morris. 
" But it is equally true of the churcli to which the aris- 
tocracy professedly belong. Their vices are just the same 
as ours, for their passions are the same ; but they gratify 
their lusts in a more elegant style ; and vice in full dress, 
you know, dressed in white kid gloves to conceal its dirty 
hands and ragged hagnails, is even decent enough for a 
parson to dine with." 

" There is too much truth in what you say/' said Aunt 
Rachel, " but there is a conscience in religion which is 
not in irreligion, and that conscience insists upon rectitude 
of conduct. You are more likely to have that conscience 
trained in a church than an infidel lecture^room. Bad as 
church and chapel-goers may be, they will not mend their 
ways by going to political and infidel meetings ; I never 
knew an infidel yet who did not injure himself or his family 
by going to such places. There is Brindley ; you say he 
thrives and does well, infidel as he is ; but look at his 
son ; he is now beginning to visit the hells, after playing 
at the billiard-rooms, he swears like a Turk, he goes to 
Chelsea, or Richmond, or Gravesend on a Simday, and 
comes home drunk. He never was taken to church, never 
read the Bible — for his father would not suffer such a 
book to be in the house — ^he would make his children 
philosophize, and teach them science ; but the son knows 
nothing but the plays that are performed at the theatres, 
the names of the actors, and the beaux of the actresses and 
ballet girls, and such-like stuff*, which is so far from being 
knowledge, that a man of good understanding would pride 
himself in being ignorant of such matters. So far from 
infidels giving their children education, they invariably 
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neglect it ; they are so eagerly bent on educating the 
people that they entirely dispense with the education of 
their own families." 

" You'll find the sons of bishops and rectors just such 
youths as young Brindley, with this difference — ^that being 
under more restraint they play the hypocrite better at 
home, and deceive the old boy and the old girl, as they 
call their parents, into the belief that they are well- 
behaved young men." 

" Well, better such restraint than none at all ; a mad 
dog is better with a muzzle than it is without one ; we 
put the muzzle on, you take it off." 

" Miss Senior, I do not object to the morals of religion, 
if they were not accompanied with such hideous doctrines." 

*' Jaundiced eyes see jaundice colours. The hideousness, 
perhaps, is in your own heart." 

"Perhaps it is, but that I cannot help. I cannot 
believe that sprinkling a little water on that child in th.e 
name of the Trinity will save its soul and resurrected 
body from everlasting torture. To believe such stuff is 
to renounce humanity itself and divinity, and to profess 
mere devilry." 

** There you go with your horrid language." 

" I cannot help it. I love children and innocence, and 
I cannot bear to think of the doctrine. It makes me 
mad. I could break a man's head that preached it, and 
shiver his pulpit to splinters. I could overturn the whole 
church, and duck every priest in Christendom in a horse- 
pond for that doctrine alone, not to speak of the everlast- 
ing burning of adults, a crime which the god of the world, 
even Juggernaut himself, has not the heart to perpetrate. 
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Give me a religion that is just, that has the grace of God 
in it, the God whose darling attribute is mercy, and who 
offers to reason with his people, and I will adopt it at once. 
It is just what I want. My heart pants for it even as the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks. God knows it, if 
there be a God." 

" Oh dear, bless me I what awfiil language ! how you 
do frighten me to hear you talk so ! '' 

" That may be so, but your doctrine horrifies me. We 
horrify one another. I own that my principles are not 
satisfactory, but I prefer them to yours, for they have 
more truth in them, more justice, and more mercy. I 
have tried to believe the Bible ; I know it well. My 
father was a religious man, and I was taken regularly to 
church. But the austerity of the whole system repelled 
me; my understanding resisted it long before I had 
courage to deny it. I wept at my own infidelity ; I 
prayed to God to save me from it. I read and I medi- 
tated in hope of curing it. But my own understanding 
was stronger than what I read, and I was an infidel at 
heart before I ever read an infidel book. Even AUeine's 
' Call to the Unconverted ' plunged me deeper into sin, if 
sin it be ; for there he says that the wicked are tormented 
in hell as red as red-hot iron, burning without being con- 
sumed, and without dying, without even a drop of water 
to quench their thirst for ever and ever. Oh, Juggernaut ! 
I have often said how gladly would I accept thee in pre- 
ference, and I cried like a child. I cry still to think that 
I cannot find God,/or I feel that the weakness of humanity 
requires a common parent, and the Jew-God I will not 
have for my Father in heaven." 
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And here the tears trickled down tlie cheeks of Morris, 
and his utterance was checked with emotion. Aunt 
Rachel was moved, for tears never failed to make a strong 
impression upon her. Eva also was deeply affected, and 
gazed with deep interest on the countenance of the man. 

What a wonderful thing religion is ! — what impossible 
things it has made men do ! — ^what extravagant things it 
has made men believe ! This shows its power. It is the 
greatest power in the world — a power that is superior to 
reason, for it lays it flat on the dust before it, like an 
Eastern courtier before the throne of his master. It is an 
absolute monarch, a monarch that says " I will " and it 
must be done. Had religion not been wrapped up in 
mysteries and enigmas, it would have been too powerful. 
It would have checked the progress of humanity. The 
wisdom of God, which is wiser than men, has veiled it, 
and thrown it into confusion, to weaken or to moderate 
the priestly power, until men be prepared to receive the 
final truth which is the exposition of the riddle of Samson, 
the strong man armed — " Out of the devourer came forth 
good, and out of the strong sweetness." Out of evil comes 
good, out of the mystery of iniquity comes the everlasting 
mystery of truth and justice. It is right that on© sect 
check the folly of another, and that infidels check them 
all, till the great dclaircissement takes place. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

THE DYING CHILD THE AUNT LECTURES THE NIECE ON 

THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF INTELLECT AND ITS MARCH. 

npHE cWld now began to show symptoms of speedy dis- 
-*- solution. The breathing was scarcely perceptible, 
the eyes were half-opened, dull, and motionless ; a meek 
and placid expression of resignation and exhaustion rested 
on the countenance. Sensibility seemed to have departed 
entirely, and the life that remained was rather the 
mechanical action of the involuntary nerves and muscles, 
not yet reposed in death, than the conscious principle in 
which th^ spiritual life consists. The spirit had retreated 
into its own mysterious sphere of being, and was no 
longer looking out of, or musing within, the feeble orga- 
nization, which the last enemy of individual life was now 
claiming as his due. 

All eyes were involuntarily directed to the melancholy 
picture of the dying child. How very solemn, and yet 
how very still and beautiful ! How sweet and even pain- 
less death may be and frequently is ! There was no writh- 
ing, no muscular convulsion or contraction, but a slow and 
regular cadence of departing life — a graduated scale of 
diminishing power in the heart, like the circular imdula- 
tion, the smooth lake, which weakens as it expands from 
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the centre of disturbance, and imperceptibly loses itself 
for ever on the glass-like surface ; or rather like receding 
sounds, which die away in the distance to our ears, but 
are as clear as ever to those who are within the sphere of 
their vivid operation. The soul was retreating to the 
vanishing point on the horizon, where heaven bends down 
to earth and kisses it, and where earth is robed in 
heaven's own azure blue, and loses its hard and coarse 
outlines in the aerial perspective where things above and 
things beneath are blended together, and reconciled in 
the haze and obscurity in which all finite vision terminates. 
It was losing sight of us, and we of it, but it carried its 
own foreground along with it like the pilgrim who travels 
to the blue mountains, and leaves his friends in the blue 
distance behind him. Another traveller gone off to the 
horizon, where we shall soon, follow ; and when we are 
there we shall be surprised to find how very green, clear, 
and solid all things are. 

The time of death was uncertain, but the child was 
dead. The mother wept as all mothers weep, whether 
Christians, pagans, or infidels. They are all Nature's 
daughters, and if Nature has no particular principles, 
she has strong feelings. 

Aunt Rachel rose, put a sovereign into the hand of the 
mother, and told Morris that as the child was now spiritu- 
ally related to herself, she would charge herself with the 
funeral expenses. 

Morris replied, that if all Christians were like her 
there would be few infidels, or very tame ones. 

Aunt Rachel replied, that all Christians could not be 
like her, for in the first place they had not the means, and 
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in tlie second place they had families of natural children. 
" Celibacy has its mission as well as marriage. Well 
would it be for the world if it faithftdly fulfilled it. The 
unmarried woman is to the Lord, the married woman to 
her husband ; the wife has few children, the children of 
the maid are innumerable. * Sing, barren, thou that 
didst not bear ; break forth into singing and cry aloud 
thou that didst not travail with child, for more are the 
children of the desolate than the children of the married 
wife, saith the Lord.' The regeneration is greater than 
the generation. The generation is merely animal, and 
doomed to short existence. The regeneration is life 
eternal.*' 

So saying, Aunt Rachel and her niece left the house. 

On the way home she lectured Eva on the follies of 
philosophy and human intellect, told her that the latter 
was the cause of the fall, the evil that entered into man 
when he ate of the tree of knowledge, and that all intel- 
lectual people were in some measure possessed. 

" If ever a man,*' she said, " let intellect get the upper 
hand of him, he goes to ruin some way or another. It 
may be useful enough in its proper place, like a servant 
in a kitchen ; I won't say it ain't. But to set such a 
thing up, like a beggar on horseback, to teach before it is 
taught, and to explain what it cannot comprehend, is the 
pride of sinfiil nature, the pride by which man fell, and 
by which he continues to lie or crawl on the ground ; for 
it is a crawling thing — intellect. Look at Dr. Bog, the 
entomologist ! how he gathers vermin, and keeps them in 
a glass box or a vial, and how he boasts of putting his 
arms up to his elbows in stagnant ponds just to bring out 
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handfiils of corrupt matter to examine ! What an abomi- 
nation to be sure ! And then look at Dissenters — ^the 
filthy creatures — ^they are all infidels too ; and medical 
students are the loosest and most immoral set of young 
men in the world ; and then chemists ; I never knew one 
with a spiritual idea. They can't get higher than oxygen 
or hydrogen. The astronomers, too, they talk about the 
laws of Nature, as if there was no God at all. They may 
sometimes say a word or two about the great Contriver, 
the great Architect, and the Deity — just by way of sooth- 
ing the ear of the Christian world. But even that's 
heathenish. I never yet read a scientific book in which 
the God and Father of our Lord was mentioned, or Christ 
was ever alluded to as He by whom the worlds were 
created. Christ is banished from science by the intellect, 
as He is banished from polite conversation by fashion. 
Intellect is destroying the world ; it is the Antichrist, it is 
indeed. It is putting Christ out, and reigning in his 
stead, and presuming to govern the world and reveal all 
truth by itself. It is a monster, and all its votaries are 
monsters. I hate an intellectual man. They are all 
mentally diseased, they have all their mouths crammed 
with forbidden fruit, and they snore when they eat. We 
shall never get near to the tree of life till we have done 
with the intellect, for it banished us from Paradise, and 
we get back to Paradise by banishing it." 

Eva did not reply, for she saw that her aunt was in one 
of her high keys, and the best way of treating her was just 
to let her have her own way, for then she generally reasoned 
herself out of her argument, and came round to something 
very different from what she set out with, one thing, how- 
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ever, seeming always to be the direct consequence of 
another, for she did not ramble much ; she only made a 
circuit, and this she frequently did by merely changing 
her words. Thus, on the present occasion, after launching 
out into a fierce philippic against intellect, she concluded 
with an equally fervent and enthusiastic peroration in 
favour of understanding, which she highly approved of, 
chiefly because understanding is mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures in terms of respect, whilst intellect is a classical 
word of heathen invention, which she could not find 
in the Bible, and therefore did not like. What was 
the precise meaning she attached to each we cannot tell, 
and probably she herself could not well explain if she even 
knew it ; but she would have tried, for she was never at a 
loss for an answer to any question, and never appeared 
puzzled in any argument whatever, whether she under- 
stood the subject or not. Indeed, she never professed to 
understand anything, for though in the daily habit of in- 
structing others she always himibly acknowledged her 
own ignorance and incapacity, and prayed that she might 
be forgiven when she spoke not the truth. 

"When Eva got home, and found herself alone in her 
own apartment, she sighed and said, " Well, here I am 
again, and not a bit wiser than when I went out. I had 
no principles then, and I have got none yet." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MEETING OF YOUNG HEARTS — HOPES AND FEARS — BLOOD 

RELATIONSHIP ITS LIMITED OR DOMESTIC MISSION — A 

HIGHER RELATIONSHIP. 

f\N the foUowing morning Eva and her aunt were 
agreeably surprised by the arrival of Senior and 
Edward. Benjamin had taken up his residence in a 
public hotel. 

Senior shook hands with his sister and niece, but kissed 
neither. Was he too much of a philosopher ? — ^not he ; 
but he had a stranger to introduce to them, and they 
knew his way. Old bachelors all have their whims. 
Edward was rather taken by surprise when he saw Eva. 
He had never heard of her ; it was an agreeable surprise ; 
another link in the chain of attraction. Would it supply 
the place of the one he had just parted from P Beautifiil 
as she was he scarcely even wished this. Lost though 
Sappho might be perhaps for ever, she lived in his memory 
and in his imagination, the queen of the world within ; 
how fickle he, or how powerfiil Eva, should the queen be 
dethroned in a few hours or days ! This possibility was 
the first thing that struck him on seeing the beautiful 
vision that owned the guardianship of his fellow-traveller ; 
and Athens and Jerusalem, Zion and Olympus, with all 
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the other sacred and classical associations that filled his 
mind at the commencement of his voyage, seemed now to 
be completely erased from his memory. 

Eva also was flurried a little ; she was now, for the 
first time in her life, to live in the same house with a 
young gentleman ; of suitable age too, of handsome person, 
and apparently of polished manners. A crowd of ideas 
rushed through her mind ; she thought of her eyes, her 
nose, her mouth, her locks, her neck and shoulders, her 
dress, her hands ; how she should behave, too — she 
thought of that. But she came to no conclusion ; only as 
soon as the two gentlemen had retired to their apartments 
to arrange their toilet, she immediately ran up to her 
own room and examined herself in the glass. There she 
saw nothing new. It was a very beautiful figure, she 
must confess ; but what it was made for, and what was its 
destiny, what its mission into this world, remained a 
mystery. After looking and looking, and looking again, 
she resolved to make no alteration whatever, lest Aunt 
Rachel should observe and draw a conclusion ; for Aunt 
Rachel was a great logician, although she disliked philo- 
sophy. 

The two gentlemen soon made their appearance in the 
drawing-room. Senior in black, all but the waistcoat, 
which was pure white. This was Senior's favourite dress 
at home ; he disliked the black waistcoat and white neck- 
cloth, which gave too great a body of black for the white, 
an inequality that he did not approve of. He therefore 
rather reversed the order, and wore a white waistcoat 
with black stock, but very frequently a white or coloured 
neckcloth. 
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Edward had more colour in his attire — ^which was the 
usual morning costume of young gentlemen — a coloured 
waistcoat, black stock, blue surtout and fancy trousers 
closely fitted to the boot, with straps d la Parisienne, 

The drawing-room was an elegant and spacious apart- 
ment, very much crowded with fiimiture. There were 
several tables loaded with vases and flowers, real and 
artificial, or strewed with books of light literature ele- 
gantly bound, and beautiftdly illustrated with steel en- 
gravings, albums, portfolios of drawings and rare plates ; 
ladies' work-boxes, inkstands with materials for writing 
letters or notes. These tables alone would have left but 
little space for promenade in the apartment ; but when we 
add the chairs and sofas, ottomans and hassocks of various 
shapes and sizes, some square and some round, it is 
evident that the place must have presented the appear- 
ance of a maze or labyrinth, through which any other 
than a very crooked path, without pushing something 
aside, was quite impossible. These matters were entirely 
left to the care of Eva and her aunt. Senior never 
interfered. He had his own library to which he could 
resort whenever he wanted a freer space to move in. 

Here all the four arranged themselves as far as possible 
from one another. Senior occupied a whole sofa on one 
side, Edward a very comfortable arm-chair with stuffed 
back on the other side. Eva sat down at the window 
with her needle- work, and Aunt Rachel occupied herself 
with knitting at a table in the centre. 

" I knew your mother well," said Aunt Rachel to 
Edward. " She and I were companions in childhood." 

**So I imderstand; and it gives me great pleasure to 
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meet an early companion of my mother ; it is the very 
first time I have ever enjoyed that satisfaction. I hope 
I shall be able to gratify my curiosity respecting the 
girlish days of so kind a parent, whose loss I still feel and 
almost daQy regret." 

" I doubt it not ; there is no Mend that makes so 
strong an impression on the heart. Children generally 
fear their father and love their mother." 

" You are right ; and so it ought to be. Love and 
fear ought to be unequally divided between the two 
parents : the one corrects the dangerous excesses and 
follies of the other. A mother's indulgence ought to be 
corrected by a father's severity ; and this again is re- 
strained and mitigated by the lenity of the mother. 
Therefore it seems to me that a child loses much when it 
loses either parent. Sometimes one can supply the place 
of both; but it is a very rare combination that of the 
masculine and feminine dispositions in one person." 

" True ; but when women are left widows with children 
they generally assume instinctively a portion of the 
nature of the lost parent. His spirit remains with them. 
And I have often remarked the same with widowers ; the 
tenderness of the mother often rests with the father. She 
does not all die." 

" It is a beautiftil idea, and it is to be hoped that it is 
frequently realised. You must have had many more 
opportunities of making such observations than I. I 
have seen few private families." 

"I should like to add one remark," said Eva, "and 
that is, when Providence sees fit to take away both the 
natural parents. He sometimes provides spiritual parents 
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to supply their place, and these too are very often prefer- 
able to those we have lost." 

" Had Providence not also ordained celibacy as well as 
marriage, this spiritual parentage would have less fre- 
quently taken place," said her aunt. "They who have 
children of their own have no inducement to adopt the 
children of others.'' 

"I fear, Rachel," said Senior, "that our adoptive 
parentage is less spiritual than it ought to be. Had Eva 
not been our own flesh and blood, the daughter of our 
sister, where, then, would have been our spiritual relation- 
ship ? It is based upon blood after all, and so are all the 
domestic relationships but one, and that is marriage, and 
that only creates new blood relationships. So that with- 
out blood there is little or no domestic relationship in the 
world. A rare specimen of pure spiritual relationship 
sometimes appears ; but the tie of affinity in the present 
life seems to be material. It is the only affinity that the 
law acknowledges. The law smiles at a spiritual relation- 
ship. Ancient laws were more spiritual than ours. Both 
Greeks and Romans acknowledged adopted children as 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of natural children. 
Nay, the Emperor Adrian preferred the adopted children, 
for we choose them, but the natural children we do not 
choose. He himself was adopted by Trajan, and he 
adopted the two Antonines* Adoption was also practised 
in the Middle Ages. Sponsorship in baptism was regarded 
as real adoption, and godsons were forbidden to marry the 
daughters of god-parents. All these spiritualities have 
now ceased, and we are living in an age of Materialism. 
It is remarkable that the Jews had no domestic adoption 
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in their law or their customs. But then they make com- 
pensation for this by the magnificent law of Divine adop- 
tion, which the New Jews, or Christians, the outcasts from 
the Synagogue Jews, taught, whereby men by faith 
receive the adoption of sons of God and sons of Abraham. 
This is the real relationship in the eye of God — ^the blood 
relationship is as nothing, and they who trust to it lean 
upon a broken reed, for they cannot even prove their 
descent.'' 

" Brother, what you say is very beautifiil," said Rachel ; 
** but don't you think that there is also a real relationship 
in blood, and that it ought to have the preference ? Were 
it otherwise, methinks that society would be dissolved, 
relationships would not be fixed, and we should be all 
roaming about on the look-out for spiritual relationships 
which might exist to-day and be dissolved to-morrow." 

**Very true, sister; there is a real relationship in 
blood — a relationship adapted for domestic life, but for 
that only. It is for the small family of man, not for the 
universal family of God. And this explains the reason 
why Christianity threw it aside when it brought the 
children of faith from the Jewish family into the world at 
large, and proclaimed them children of Abraham by adop- 
tion though not by flesh and blood." 

"Then it is still best for families, seeing that it is 
the basis upon which families are formed ? " said Aunt 
Rachel. 

" Oh, certainly ! but it is an inferior species of relation- 
ship notwithstanding, as a family is an inferior species of 
Church or State, and therefore it is that brothers and 
sisters, though they own a claim upon each other accord- 
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ing to the conventional rules of society, have very seldom 
mucli intimate communion with each other in mature life. 
They are very seldom companions. Indeed, nature 
almost forbids it. Companionship between brothers or 
sisters is something like marriage between brother and 
sister. Nature demands something different. Even you 
and I, sister, though we agree very well as sister and 
brother,* have each our divers tastes, opinions, and convic- 
tions, which, in many respects, are discordant and some- 
times mutually repulsive. This is right. It is the scat- 
tering principle of nature, and is indispensable for making 
the whole of mankind one great family, by driving the 
members of small families out amongst the world. 
Nations that do not follow this law become debased. The 
Jews have not followed it, nor have the gipsies, and their 
moral character is therefore deteriorated. But they do 
what they do by Divine ordinance. They must be kept 
distinct until the time of Restoration, and then they will 
do as other nations." 

" But why should not Jews marry Jews as well as Eng- 
lish marry English?" said Aunt Rachel. " They are a 
nation. We do not like to intermarry with French or 
Germans ; some English object even to Scotch or Irish, 
yet this is not supposed to corrupt our national dispo- 
sitions." 

"Were a family of English," said Senior, "to locate 
themselves in the centre of France or China, and inter- 
marry only with each other, they would degenerate, and 
sink below the level of the people around. The Jews as a 
nation in their own land were a higher order of people 
than the Jews of the Dispersion, and wherever the Jews 
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are most numerous, and their range of association and 
sphere of relationship is widest, there they are seen to 
greatest advantage. Jews of high rank, whose country is 
Europe, are very diflTerent men from the Ghetto Jews of 
Rome or the Juden Gasse Jews of Frankfort — amongst 
whom the Rothschilds were reared, and where their 
mother still lives in very simple style amongst the poor 
of her people. The great financiers are elevatJed and 
polished by intercourse with the world ; but even their 
genius is an inferior order of genius — the selfish principle 
of acquisitiveness or covetousness — a talent which even 
rogues may possess, and in which men void of truth may 
particularly shine. There is nothing like modern Jewry 
for rearing a financier. But will it raise a thinker ? Did 
it ever raise one who was not suspected or condemned by 
his brethren ? Who ever heard of a modern Jewish Rabbi 
saying or writing anything worth knowing ? If he wrote 
anything that .humanity could embrace with ardour, his 
people would condemn it, or they would not appreciate it. 
It would not be Jewish enough. It is not for want of 
talent, perhaps, but for want of liberty and free training.'* 

" But don't you think that this cramping of the mind 
for ages has permanently injured it ? " said Edward. 

" Not a doubt of it ; injured it for large ideas, but not 
for minute or cramped ideas. It has improved it for the 
latter, and this is the reason why a man born a Jew has a 
natural advantage over another man in certain spheres of 
life. His prejudices are always strong, and his suspicions 
are strong, and these keep his cunning or ingenuity awake 
when the confidence of a man of more generous lineage 
would be lidled asleep. Hence the sons of Jews are natu- 
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rally better calculated for financial afiPairs than the sons of 
our territorial aristocracy.'* 

"But don't you believe, uncle/' said Eva, "that this 
cramping of the mind has been forced upon the Jews by 
evil treatment ? " 

" Certainly, my dear, it has been forced upon them by 
evil treatment, and they have invoked the evil treatment. 
They never failed to show their despite of the Gentiles 
who tolerated their presence. They refused to eat with 
the nations who received them. They called their hos- 
pitable entertainers unclean. They showed an alien look, 
an unfriendly countenance wherever they went, and 
provoked even the peaceable. They did it in obedience 
to their oral traditions, no doubt ; but they could not 
with justice complain of the consequences. Seeing that 
they were a people who refused to associate or eat with 
them, the Gentiles shut them up in a ghetto. What else 
coidd they do in barbarous times ? They did it to pre- 
serve peace, and to prevent popular outrages. But even 
when not forced into ghettos as in Italy, the Jews natu- 
rally formed ghettos themselves as in London. It is the 
Talmud that does it, and the Talmud has forced govern- 
ments in different ages just to do as they have done. 
Neither is it our liberalism that has improved the 
condition of the modern Jews. Liberals speak more dis- 
respectfully of Jews than the Christians do. I scarcely 
ever met a vulgar liberal who did not regard the word 
Jew as synonymous with rogue. The liberals would 
remove their civil disabilities, but not their moral dis- 
abilities. They will not take away the brand any more 
than the Christians. Nor can any treatment whatever 
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remove the brand, for it is the TaUnud that has imprinted 
it. A Jew believes his people to be God's favourites, 
and destined to bring forth a prince who wiU make them 
rulers over the other nations. This faith is a comfort, 
but he must pay for it. He claims to be heir to a great 
estate in chancery, and he talks big ; but the claim is 
disputed, and we check his presumption until he has 
made good his cause." 

" It has made my heart bum, however," said Eva, 
" to read of the treatment the Jews have received in 
Russia, in Austria, and in Italy, as well as in Mahom- 
medan countries." 

" My dear girl, the Christians themselves are even, 
worse treated than Jews, in Mahommedan countries, espe- 
cially where their numbers are few. A Jew can live in 
Morocco, but a Christian dare not even pay it a visit. 
Moreover the Jews have three synagogues in Rome ; 
Protestants have, or used to have, a chapel outside the 
walls. They were forbidden till lately, even to say their 
prayers within the holy city. Were the English not a 
strong people it would be much worse with them. The 
Emperor of Russia is more, tolerant to Jews than to 
Roman Catholics ; he forced two millions of Roman Ca- 
tholics to become Greek or Russian Catholics. He has 
forced the Jews to remove from the frontiers to prevent 
smuggling if he can, but not to change their religion. 
Harshly as the Jews are treated, they are more imiver- 
sally tolerated than any other sect whatever, for they can 
live anywhere, and that is what no other sect can do. 
Only fancy a hundred Mahommedan families going to 
Rome to reside, and asking permission from the Pope to 
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build a mosque, purchase land and houses, and live as 
citizens in the Circolo Romano — would he permit them ? 
Certainly not ; he would not permit the Quakers, Me- 
thodists, Presbyterians — ^not even the Episcopalians. But 
he permits the Jews ; and them only does he permit. 
Why then talk of persecution in Rome? It is ideal. 
The real persecution is inflicted by Heaven ; it lies in the 
fact of the Jews not having a country, an army, and a 
navy ; it is in fine their dispersion. Considering that 
they are helpless, and that they cannot retaliate physi- 
cally, they have been more mercifully treated than any 
other people. Not long ago M. Pache, a Swiss Protestant 
clergyman, went to the baths of Aix, in Savoy, for his 
health ; he was so ill that he was obliged to keep his bed. 
An old woman, a Savoyard, had the care of him. She ob- 
served from his conversation that he was a religious man. 
She told her confessor what she thought he was, namely, 
a heretic, for she feared to serve one. He advised her to 
lay a snare for him by professing great interest in his 
conversation. She did so, and he gave her one or two 
religious tracts which were lying on his table. These the 
old woman took to the priest, and immediately M. Pache 
was arrested and put in prison. Bail was refiised ; he 
waited long even for a trial. His illness, the petitions of 
his friends, even his personal knowledge of the king, who 
had lived in the same house with him in Geneva, were 
of no avail. The Senate of Chambery condemned him to 
a year's imprisonment and a fine of five hundred pieces 
of gold ; and this treatment would have been worse had 
it not been for the partial sympathy of the king and the 
interference of persons of high rank. Would they have 
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treated a Jew worse than this Protestant Swiss for dis- 
tributing a Jewish tract or a legend of the Talmud? 
Nor had the Swiss any reason to complain, for his coun- 
trymen treat the Jews as vagabonds in almost all the 
cantons. When the Jews had a country they suffered 
strangers to reside amongst tbem, but not to practise 
their religious rites ; they regarded them with contempt, 
and forbade them to step beyond the outer court of the 
Gentiles upon pain of death. They would do so still if they 
had a country and a temple. Take such things into con- 
sideration and you will find that the Jews have not been 
80 ill treated as other sects, and that the cruelty practised 
against them has generally been a measure of necessity 
rather than of policy. 

" The Jews themselves are well aware of this, and the 
great Sanhedrim of Paris in 1806 actually passed a 
resolution expressing the thanks of the Jewish people for 
the particular favour shown them by Popes and clergy. 
Gregory the Great defended them throughout the whole 
Christian world. The Bishops of Spain resisted with 
energy the fury of the multitude bent on their destruc- 
tion, and Pope Alexander IT. wrote a letter of thanks to 
the Bishops for so doing. In the eleventh century the 
Jews were powerfully protected by the clergy in the 
dioceses of TJzes and Clermont from the violence of the 
multitude. St. Bernard defended them from the rage of 
the Crusaders. They were protected by Popes Innocent 
II. and Alexander III. Pope Gregory IX. protected 
them in France, Spain, and England, from the imminent 
danger which threatened them, and forbade the Chris- 
tians under pain of excommunication to force their con- 
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sciences or disturb their religious ceremonies. Clement V. 
went farther, and even aflTorded them the means of instruc- 
tion. Clement VI. gave them an asylum in Avignon 
when they were persecuted over the rest of Europe. The 
Bishop of Spires in the fourteenth century prevented the 
general forced liberation which the debtors of the Jews 
claimed, under the everlasting pretence of usury. The 
Inquisition was even forbidden by the Pope to force the 
Jews to embrace Christianity. These and other kind- 
nesses were acknowledged by the learned Jews of the 
Sanhedrim, and a vote of thanks was unanimously passed 
for special favour shown them in a barbarous age. Truly 
the Protestants never did receive such indulgence from 
Popes and Inquisitors. But then Protestants are pro- 
selytizers, and Jews are not. Jews, however, have been 
cruelly used, and they have borne the persecution with 
the patience and perseverance of saints and heroes, and 
they will be rewarded for it. But all such cruelties will 
cease with sectarianism. When the Talmud ceases to 
reign, Christians will cease to persecute." 

"That is," said Eva, "when people cease to have any 
principles." 

"It looks like it, Eva; but it is to be hoped that a 
new and amalgamating principle will arise to combine all 
sects in truth and in charity, and not in mere unprincipled 
indifference, which would leave the world to be governed 
only by the profane and sensual principles of our nature. 
I would rather see the Talmud and the fanatics in full 
cry again than such a state of unprincipled ribaldry and 
profanity as irreligion would create. But a time of 
gathering is coming. A gatherer is promised ; and the 
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same spirit whicli has scattered mankind for the elabora- 
tion of doctrines and the full development of human in- 
telligence will gather them again, and all mankind will 
be included in the holy family ; for we are all of one 
blood, and we only require to be of one spirit to make us 
sons and daughters of one common parent — members of 
the one household of God/* 



CHAPTER XX. 

EDWARD MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

TT was the intention of Edward to spend tlie winter in 
London, and afterwards to proceed direct to Alexandria. 
He had much to see in the English capital. In the first 
place he had to see the capital itself — ^its streets, its 
squares, its public buildings, the river, the bridges, and 
the shipping, not forgetting the tunnel. He had to mount 
the Monument, and go up into the ball on the top of St. 
Paul's. He had to visit the theatres, major and minor, not 
forgetting the greatest of all, the Imperial Parliament, in 
which the wisdom of the nation is concentrated, and from 
which it radiates like light and heat from the body of the 
Sim. Moreover, he had to see society, and, what was now 
of equal importance with any other object of his residence 
in London, he had to find out Sappho and satisfy his 
curiosity. Perhaps if he were satisfied he should think 
no more about her. 

Meanwhile his residence with Senior and his house- 
hold was very agreeable. Everything that friendship or 
generosity could suggest was done to make him comfort- 
able, and to enable him to spend his time in a pleasant 
as well as profitable manner. He saw society almost 
every evening, either at Senior's or Senior's friends, or 
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the friends of his father, who were numerous in London. 
A firm and close friendship also seemed to be slowly but 
surely growing up between him and Benjamin, who 
frequently dined and spent the evening at Senior's, and 
was a great favourite with all, except Aunt Rachel, who did 
not perhaps positively dislike him, but who was somewhat 
suspicious of him, not knowing anything whatever of his 
history, and therefore not sure but he might be one of the 
swell mob, or an outlaw escaped from Norfolk Island, or 
a culprit in hiding under a feigned name, or some other 
monster who had forfeited the protection of society and 
the laws. 

As for Eva, Edward seemed to regard her in the light 
of a very dear and very amiable sister. The love-spell refused 
to form itself; the feeling was reciprocated with in- 
stinctive sensitiveness by the charming girl, who perhaps 
could not have told, if she had been asked, what she 
thought were the feelings of Edward in respect to herself, 
but who acted in all respects as if she had read his inmost 
thoughts. Moreover, there was something in her mind or 
demeanour, she could not tell what, which cooled and 
sometimes almost chilled her feelings. There was a sort of 
absence in his manner ; he frequently forgot that she was 
present — a most unpardonable offence, and yet one which 
cannot well be defined or made a subject of accusation. 
He sometimes yawned of an evening when she was sitting 
beside him. He had the good sense in general to suppress 
the yawn, or to raise his hand and conceal it as much as 
possible ; but nothing could escape the searching eye of 
Eva. If he had even turned his back to yawn it woidd 
not have served his purpose, Eva could perceive the open 
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moutli even on the back of the head ; moreover, he once 
or twice stretched himself when he rose from the fireside 
at which he and she had been chatting together. Stretched 
himself, raised up his arms, turned back his head and 
looked to the ceiling, and, shall we say it again ? — actually 
gaped ! Eva could permit a brother to do so, but for a 
lover it was out of the question. This settled the matter. 

And yet Edward was as fond of Eva as a man could 
well be without being impassioned ; so fond, indeed, that 
he often remarked to himself, if he had not met with 
that Sappho in the steamer, he should have been over 
head and ears in love with Senior's niece. How strange ! 
a girl whom he did not know, a poor girl, a girl whom, 
perhaps, he might never see again, who perhaps, if seen 
again in her domestic capacity, or just without her bonnet, 
might at once dissolve the charm with which she had 
bound him in the world of imagination ! Perhaps it was 
a fortunate circumstance in his present position, with so 
powerful a temptation ever before his eyes — a guardian 
angel that prevented him from committing himself in a 
moment of tenderness. Such romantic enthralments are 
often useful ; they enable one to walk amongst the rose- 
bushes without any danger. Many a one has been saved 
from a foolish and premature declaration by a still more 
foolish and even absurdly ridiculous infatuation, and 
thus even sometimes impractical folly becomes the 
guardian angel of practical fools. 

Edward went to every party to which he was invited, 
on purpose only to look for Sappho. He sometimes visited 
two, or even three, of an evening ; walked up-stairs, tra- 
versed the drawing-rooms, and scrutinised the countenance 
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of every young lady of Sappho's age or complexion, and 
sometimes, too, with such an amount of apparent im- 
pudence as to excite the attention of strangers and the 
astonishment of his friends. He blushed, however, and 
corrected his manner so soon as he perceived or suspected 
that his conduct was remarkable. 

He was not less observant of young ladies in the streets, 
and as he passed them he turned round on many occasions 
to look at them, and frequently turned back and passed 
them again in front when not thoroughly satisfied with 
the first peep. 

The habit of thus staring at young ladies — an act 
most rude, ungentlemanly, and impudent, and altogether 
foreign to the nature of Edward — was thus insensibly 
growing upon him. In him it was simple, respectful, 
and perhaps excusable, and it might be that the eye 
of the profound and accurate observer of character might 
perceive these delicate peculiarities that distinguished 
it from the rude and vulgar stare ; but still, at best, it 
was a habit which respect for self and respect for others 
alike disapprove of. Benjamin checked him frequently, 
sometimes humorously, at other times severely, and more 
than once complained that it was of no use wasting words 
or thoughts upon him, for his eyes were roaming like 
those of a child after every butterfly that passed him. 
Such remarks, however, only tended to make soKtary 
walking more agreeable to him ; and he took long strolls 
over all parts of the metropolis, visited the bazaars, the 
exhibitions, the morning concerts, the parks in fine 
weather, not forgetting to peep into carriages and cabs 
which contained anything in the shape of feminine 
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humanity, or to notice the girls that sat at. the first floor 
windows, looking at their work with one eye and at the 
passengers in the street with the other. He even looked 
into the large drapers' shops, and sometimes walked in to 
observe the girls that sold, as well as those that bought. 
The tobaceonists' shops also attracted him, and con- 
fectioners' shops, and every other decent and respectable 
place where a young woman was likely to be seen. Not 
that Edward had the slightest idea that Sappho could pos- 
sibly be engaged in a mercantile capacity^ but because he 
had no idea at all of any kind, except that of finding 
Sappho, if he possibly could anywhere or anyhow. 

It is a sad thing looking for one grain of wheat in a 
bushel of chaff ; but it is still more sad and grievous to be 
looking for one grain of barley in a bushel of oats. Yet 
such was the task that Edward had prescribed to himself, 
nor could he abandon it ; every day he reproached himself 
for his folly, and every day he committed it afresh. He 
rose with resolutions in the morning which were broken 
in the evening, sometimes voluntarily, sometimes in- 
voluntarily. He went to bed determined to be wise, and 
resolving to think no more about Sappho ; but he found, 
alas ! that the very act of resolution involved the necessity 
of thinking, and that on those very nights when he was 
most resolute and determined not to think, he could not 
sleep for thinking. Then he rose unrefreshed, more 
wearied in limb than if he had walked all night ; for the 
voluntary muscles cannot rest unless the will that moves 
them be asleep and their relaxation be complete. 

The matter was evidently becoming serious. Edward 
was evidently losing strength and colour. His friends 
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ascribed the change to the late hours and life in London. 
His young companions rallied him on the gallantry of his 
looks. 

"Begad, Stuart!" said Lord Marmalade, as he met 
hiin in Regent Street ; " you take to London amazingly; 
ha, ha ! just the colour for a pair of gentleman's cheeks ! 
ha, ha ! quite given to society ! '' 

" I am such a rustic, my lord, that I do not thoroughly 
understand London wit. Perhaps you will explain your- 
self.*' 

" Oh good ! capital ! Why, Stuart, you are an infinita 
droll. Ha, ha, ha ! — ^you beat Buckstone or even Keeley. 
Ha, ha, ha ! '' 

" It would cost very little I see to provide you with an 
evening's entertainment, since you are so very easily 
pleased," replied Edward, rather pettishly. 

" Oh, excellent ! Why, Stuart, you are a wit ! Ha, 
ha, ha ! very good, very good indeed ! — a wit without 
knowing it ! the most genuine species of wit, I am told ! 
Blessed ignorance ! I wish it were mine." 

" I am afraid, my lord, you are rather too knowing ever 
to attain to that elysium of the feelings. The serpent has 
beguiled you, and you have eaten." 

" Oh, capital ! infinitely rare. Ha, ha, ha ! ahr ! " 

Whilst his lordship was trying to catch a thought, 
Edward caught sight of something in a cab, and imme- 
diately calliug another cab, he parted from Begad, jumped 
into the vehicle, and told the cabman to follow " that cab," 
and in a minute he was on the chase. 

Edward was too foil of his predominant idea to think 
much of Marmalade and his foolery, and as he generally 
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paid him back with more freedom of speech than was 
usual for gentlemen to employ towards each other — all 
which Marmalade received with the most imperturbable 
good-nature — he had very little reason to complain. So 
without thinking at all of the fop and his profane inanity, 
he stood half upright in the cab, and watched the vehicle 
the cabman had orders to pursue. He was soon close 
upon it. It proceeded at a rapid pace down Regent 
Street, crossed the Circus, then turned into Pall Mall 
East, and along Cockspur Street to Charing Cross. After 
that it proceeded along the Strand and Fleet Street, down 
Bridge Street and along Upper Thames Street. Then it 
turned to the right and then to the left, and went into a dirty 
narrow street, not unlike a mews, and close to the river. 

Edward came out of his own cab in Thames Street, and 
walked after the other cab, which was now in a cuUde-saCy 
and must return by the way that it entered. As how- 
ever there was a thoroughfare for foot passengers, he 
walked boldly forward as if on business bound. Presently 
some boys got up a cry of " Joannas, Joannas ! " and a 
crowd of children collected. The cabman kept them off 
with his arms, but one of them, being somewhat saucy, 
he gave him a stroke on the shoidder with his whip. This 
roused the wrath of the boy, and he got up a stone and 
threw it at the cabman, and broke the glass of the cab 
window. Two female shrieks immediately followed ; the 
cabman pursued the culprit. The children, like so many 
mice when the cat is from home, began to have a game. 
This caused one of the passengers to look out for assist- 
ance, and to Edward's great astonishment, he beheld the 
head and bonnet of Betty ! He had expected and hoped 
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that it was some one else. It was a known face, he was 
certain all the time of pursuit. But the idea of Betty had 
never occurred to him, and who was with her ? This was 
soon ascertained, for in a second or two the fine face of 
Eva was seen hailing him to her aid. 

There was no danger, but there was a little feminine 
excitement. Edward soon silenced the urchins, and 
restored tranquillity. But then he began to express his 
astonishment at finding Eva in such a place. 

" Are you very prying ? " said Eva. " Then you shall 
go along with us. You shall entertain only distinct 
notions of me." 

Edward was at a loss what to say, without telling a 
polite fib, which is just what most gentlemen would have 
done in such a predicament ; and he thought of Sappho 
and her advocacy of deception. But he repelled the idea 
in this case, and frankly acknowledged that he had more 
curiosity than he had a right to show. 

" Well,'' said Eva, " you must come along with us. 
But in removing one fancy, I think it very probable that 
I shall excite another — ^perhaps many more.'' 

Edward discharged and satisfied the cabman, and all 
three walked up a dirty wooden stair, a sort of common 
stair, like that of a Scotch house or " land," where several 
families live. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



A SOUTHCOTTIAN PROPHETESS. 



Tj^VA went first and opened a door on the first landing, 
-^ and called out, "Mrs. Ferrier, where are you?" 
Betty followed, and Edward brought up the rear, and all 
three soon found themselves together in a meanly furnished 
apartment with two windows, a piece of carpet on the 
middle of the floor, two tables, and several chairs pretty 
well covered with dust, and a number of old musical 
instruments, fiddles, flutes, clarionets, guitars hanging on 
the wall, with a very old harp standing near one of the 
windows, the strings nearly all broken and the gilding 
almost all washed oflF, or so covered with dust that it 
could not be seen. On the mantelpiece, which was of 
marble and of considerable value, stood an iron cast in 
bas-relief of the woman of Samaria speaking to Christ at 
the well. 

" Mrs. Ferrier ! " said Eva, looking into an inner door, 
which seemed to lead to the kitchen. And in a short 
time Mrs. Ferrier appeared. She was a very stout woman, 
about forty years of age, with dark hair and dark eyes 
— eyes that projected greatly and seemed to be swaddled 
in fat. Her manner was kind and affectionate, open, 
frank and independent, and she spoke to Eva as a familiar 
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Mend. Betty she treated with equal respect, shaking 
hands with her, and inqumng kindly after her health. 
She requested them all to sit down, and made an apology 
for the state of the apartment, saying that she had no 
servant, and was herself unable to work much. 

" Besides,'' she said, " the Word forbids me. Does this 
gentleman know the Word ? " 

"No," said Eva, "he knows nothing. We met him at 
the door and brought him up ; but he is a friend of ours, 
and you may say what you please before him. I have no 
secrets." 

" And I have none," said Mrs. Ferrier; " only my talk 
is strange to them as don't know me. Well, as I was 
saying, the Word forbids mei He says I am sent not to 
work but to teach." 

" Who is the Word?" said Edward. 

At this question Mrs. Ferrier gave a convulsive start, 
and said — 

" The Word ! — ^the Word is a fire in the inward parts 
— ^the woice of Him that walketh in man, even as a man 
walketh in his garden." 

Edward stared ; and as Mrs. Ferrier seemed much ex- 
cited, he began to think that he was in the presence of a 
maniac. 

" You must know, sir, that the woice that spake to the 
prophets of old is speaking again to man in these days. 
He is stretching forth his hand a second time to gather 
his people, and bring them out of bondage ; and He 
comes in the woman the second time, for the man can 
do nothing alone! 'Tis true! 'Tis the woice that 
speaketh." 
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Here Mrs. Ferrier was again convulsed, and put her 
hand on her chest, whilst she sighed deeply. 

" This seems strange," said Edward to Eva. " What 
does all this mean ? " . 

"You must find it out," said Eva. "I cannot tell 
you." 

" Don't be alarmed," said Mrs. Ferrier ; " these young 
women know my way, and they are not afraid. Perfect 
love casteth out fear. I suppose you have never read the 
woman's writings?" 

" Woman's writings ! " said Edward. " What woman ? " 

Eva laughed and looked at Betty, and the two girls 
seemed greatly to enjoy Edward's simplicity and astonish- 
ment. 

" I mean the woman, Joanna Southcott." 

" Joanna Southcott ! That old impostor that was going 
to bring forth the Messiah ! " 

" That's the woman I mean," said Mrs. Ferrier. " She 
was an impostor, and everything is imposture to those 
who do not understand it. She has imposed upon us. She 
imposed upon herself; and the Word has made fools of us 
all. We shall be the wiser for it afterwards." 

" Eva, I am astonished at you," said Edward. 

" And I am astonished at you," said Eva. 

" What ! you don't mean to say that you believe in 
Joanna Southcott ?" said Edward. 

" I don't mean to say anything at all. I don't know 
what I believe. My father was a Jew and my mother 
was a Christian. My uncle is a man of open mind, and 
my aunt is a woman of enclosed but impassioned mind. 
I have the blood and the milk of many religions in me — 
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§o many tliat I am quite confounded. But, Edward, I am 
not prejudiced* I do not condemn miheard. Now I am 
askmifihed at a man of your intelligence and professed 
liberality and candour going with the mob in a Tulgar 
prejudice, and condemning a woman of wliom you know 
nothing. It is not only unjust, but it is ungallant. 
Which is the most foolish, you or I ? You who follow 
the judgment of the rabble, literate and illiterate, or I 
who despise all railing accusations, and think for myself 
when I think at all?" 

Edward was abashed. To be taught charity and feel- 
ing and strict absolute justice by a girl was humbling to 
his pride. But the openness and candour of his natural 
disposition soon relieved him firom the embarrassment. 

" You are right, Eva,*' he said. " I deserve the re- 
buke. I shall only ask one other question. Does your 
uncle know that you visit this house ? " 

" He does, and you may describe this scene to him if 
you please. Perhaps I shall describe it for you, and at 
your expense too," said Eva, smiling, " if you don't take 



care." 



Thus kindly admonished and cautioned, Edward con- 
sidered that it would be wisdom in him just to hold his 
tongue until he knew what to say. 

" The Word says, * Fear not ! I am with you ! I will 
clear up all mysteries at last. Let the young man think ! 
The spirit is strengthened by thinking. I am the Lord ! 
I am coming ! I am conung to establish the Catholic 
law — even the universal law of nature — ^to redeem man 
from the fall, and to give him to eat of the tree of life. 
I shall come in secret before I show myself oi)enly ! Did 
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I not say I shall come as a thief ? I shall take you by 
surprise ! I shall break in upon you by stealth in the 
night ! I shall come as a man — as a man under the fall ! 
If I did not, how should I raise up him that is fallen ? 
'Tis a mystery, but I shall make it clear. Fear not. The 
young man has faith. I will teach him that which it is 
useful for him to know. I will feed him with the food 
convenient for him. You know not how to feed one 
another. I am the feeder of all.' " 

" 'Tis the Word that speaks," continued Mrs. Ferrier. 

"Do you mean to say,'' said Edward, "that a spirit speaks 
these words to you, or commands you to speak them ? " 

" Yes," said Mrs. Ferrier, " I do ; my mouth is forcibly 
used to speak words which are not my own. Sometimes 
I hear them spoken inwardly and repeat them afterwards ; 
sometimes I see a wision, and a person in wision converses 
with me. There are warious ways. But they are quite 
difi'erent from my own thoughts." 

" And how long have you been visited in this manner ? " 

" Since 1827, on Whit Sunday, when the power first 
came upon me suddenly, and threw me down on the floor 
in a state of insensibility. It has never left me since. It 
communes daily with me as man with man, and gives me 
adwice on all subjects, even relating to household matters 
and going to market." 

Then it must be a familiar spirit," said Edward. 
It is a familiar spirit," said Mrs. Ferrier. 

" Moses was ordered to cut off such persons as you from 
the face of the earth." 

"Moses was ordered to do many things, but not to 
save man from the fall. I have nothing to do with 
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Moses. He was faitlifiil to Ids own mission — I must 
be faithful to mine. Moses has no power now, liis day 
has gone by." 

" But are you not afipaid that you are doing wrong ? " 

" No ; I have no fear of the sort. A wisitation of the 
spirit removes fear." 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, and on 
Mrs. Ferrier saying, " Come in," the door was opened, 
and two gentlemen, dressed in black, entered, and bowed 
to Mrs. Ferrier in a distant manner. She introduced 
them to her previous visitors as two gentlemen belonging 
to the Irvingites, in Newman Street, a church with twelve 
apostles, of whom Henry Drummond, the banker, at 
Charing Cross, is the chief, he being called the Pillar of 
the Apostles. 

''We do not call ourselves Irvingites," said one of the 
men somewhat indignantly, as he took hold of a chair to 
seat himself, " we belong to the Apostolical Church. It 
is merely a restoration of the head which the Episcopal 
Church has lost." 

"There is another head to come," said Mrs. Ferrier, 
"the head of the Apostles, unless you mean to set iip 
Drummond as the man to come." 

" There is, and we look for his coming." 

"Well, it is to them that look for him that he will 



come." 



n 



But we must be subject to the power and authority 
of the Church," said the man. "Such straggling spirits 
as yours are out of order ; they ought to be subject to the 
Church." 

"Well," said Mrs. Ferrier, "let the Church subject 
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them. The strong man armed gives way when a stronger 
man than he comes." 

" But, Mrs. Ferrier, you resist a constituted authority ; 
you are obedient neither to bishops nor apostles." 

" I am obedient to a higher power. You are not sub- 
ject to the Church bishops because you say you have 
apostles to govern and direct you. I am not subject to 
your apostles because I have a greater than Henry Drum- 
mond to direct me. The Word says, ' These men want to 
change thy faith and make thy spirit subject to theirs — 
this cannot be, tell them from me this cannot be.' " 

" This cannot be the Holy Spirit," said one of the men 
to his companion ; " the Holy Spirit is a spirit of order 
and subordination." 

" Ask these men what is the Holy Spirit ; ask them if 
it is not the spirit of the whole man. Have they that 
spirit?" 

''We believe we have." 

" Then why are the bishops not subject to it P Let the 
men answer thee. They have it not — ^no man has it. It 
is not yet come. Let things go on as now till the time 
appointed." 

" This is blasphemy," said one of the men. 

"Ask them what blasphemy is. They know not; no 
man knows what blasphemy is, for he knows not what the 
whole spirit is against whom it is spoken. Tell the men 
that in following their own faith they do well, but not in 
attempting to persuade thee to abandon thine. I am a 
God of order, and will make men do my work ; for if they 
have not a will of their own I will give them one." 

Edward became more and more impressed with the 
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novelty and singularity of the scene in which he now took 
part. The opposition of the two gentlemen had at first 
pleased and reassured him, for he had little doubt, from 
their appearance as intelligent men and men of education, 
that they would say something powerful in support of the 
view he had at first taken of the matter. But Mrs. 
Ferrier was a woman who was not easily conquered or 
even confounded in argument. Her mind was very open, 
her faith very large, amounting even to credulity, and she 
had no hesitation in admitting that people who even 
differed from herself and opposed her were visited by the 
Spirit of God and acted by authority. To prove the mis- 
sion of their own Church, therefore, the two gentlemen 
found of no use. She was beforehand with them. She 
acknowledged it. They could not argue with her. Her 
faith was larger than theirs, for she received all their 
faith, whilst they rejected part of hers. Yet she was an 
ignorant, uneducated woman, spoke bad grammar with a 
cockney style of pronunciation, which sometimes gave the 
most solemn sayings which she uttered a most ludicrous 
character. 

What surprised Edward most was the faith which 
these two gentlemen appeared to possess in the reality of 
her visitation. They did not seem to regard her as an 
impostress, they only treated the spirit as an outlaw who 
had no legitimate mission to the Church, and whose 
word could not be received or depended upon because it 
was not subject to the authority of the Apostles at Albury, 
the seat of Henry Drummond. 

He felt disposed to take another stand, and argue upon 
the vulgar principle of imposture, or mania, or enthusiasm, 
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{JuLoecph^^ scpsftT •«> Tsziida'scaad so wdL But when Ik> 
looked St Etx be Kh ti;ie dz«Ad of lier neboke. as w^ a$ 
the wyafar^y^ c^ the argument: anl he i^gt^lT^ K> be 
quiet, aisd lisrai to the coatn>Ter^. It ended as all other 
controTerdes do, by each party legaiding the other with 
contempt or dissatis&rtion for not suffering itself to be 
beat. 

Mrs. Ferrier was a UtcIt minded woman* and easily 
advanced from the graTe to the gay, or finun the gay to 
the grave ; was quite free from religious eant> and re- 
spected all sects that were possessed of devotional feeling, 
and a charitable and humble spirit. Her principal fiiiling 
was a tendency to dram-drinkins:. This she rather ex- 
ceeded in occasionally, and her husband encouraged it. 
Moreover, she said the Spirit commanded her sometimes 
to drink ; as for instance when He sent her on a luessago 
to speak boldly, or mayhaps to speak in the sti*eot, as sho 
more than once did ; and on one occasion got the skirt 
torn off her dress, and was lodged with hor husbtuid iu 
the station-house. She had been told for yours by tho 
Spirit that this would take place for a sign, bocauso, Huid 
he, " I will tear the skirts from England." She hud no 
connection whatever with any of the Southcottian Hoc^tn. 
Indeed they abused and despised hor ; yot she profoHSod 
the Southcottian faith, and represented horsolf uh Htunding 
in Joanna's place; for the Southcottiuns uro a very dividud 
party, and they hate each other with profound hut-rcHl. 

"But does she prophesy truly of common cvontH?" 
said Edward to Eva, on their return homo. '* l8 lior Word 
always or ever fulfilled ?" 
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"Very seldom/' said Eva. "As for her prophecies 
I would as soon believe in a gipsy's. Her great fault is 
that she is too anxious to prophesy." 

" Then if she be as you say, false in some respects, how 
can she be depended upon in other respects?" 

" She is not to be depended upon at all," said Eva. " I 
do not depend upon her. I go to hear her. She makes 
me think." 

" But may she not lead you astray ?" 

" No, she cannot ; she does not try to lead me. She 
does not try to make me do anything." 

" Not to go to any particular church or chapel ?" 

" No, none ; Joanna herself sent all her followers to 
the Church of England. And these words of the Spirit 
to Joanna are often repeated by her followers : — 

* Back to the churcli, the standard, all must come ; 
For on the altar I was seen at first, 
And on the altar must the glory hurst : 
Then Simeon did the holy Child hehold, 
And on the altar are the plates of gold/ 

She would like the Catholics well if it were not for their 
fooleries. For my part, I sometimes guess that the altar 
means the Jewish Church, to which Christ Himself be- 
longed. He was neither a Catholic nor a Protestant, but 
a Jew who oflFered bullocks. But Mrs. Ferrier knows 
nothing about it ; she only waits in faith for a universal 
Church, and is willing to take the one that God sends. 
She does nothing, therefore, to form such a Church. She 
says she can do nothing ; that a man will form it. Till 
then she waits and talks about it." 
" Does she ask money from you ?" 
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" Sometimes, but I donH give her much ; I have taken 
her a pound of tea, or some such little present occasion- 
ally, and helped her in a strait, but that is all. That I 
consider my duty. I have received an equivalent for it. 
Indeed I am in her debt. Now, old gentleman, are you 
satisfied?'' 

" Not yet. Betty, what say you, do you know any- 
thing about the Joannas ?" 

" Not much. There is one old woman over the water 
that dresses herself like a play-actress, and puts a mitre 
on her head and a staflF in her hand, and stands in the 
middle of the floor and spouts poetry, just from the spur 
of the moment. She'll put you into it if you go to see 
her. She says it's the Spirit. I've been quite frightened 
to look at her. She abuses Mrs. Ferrier dreadful, and 
says she belongs to Babylon. Then there's another 
woman that has a petition to God to destroy the devil ; 
she sends out men with girdles and inkhorns to get names 
to it, and she has got sixty thousand names ; she wants 
one hundred and forty-four thousand. She abuses Mrs. 
Ferrier too, and calls her terrible names. She says she 
would not go into heaven itself if Mrs. Ferrier were 
there." 

" You seem to be very well acquainted with eccentric 
characters. Are you not afraid to mix yourself up with 
such things P " 

" I don't mix myself up, sir. Besides, la ! they are 
the most peaceful people in the world, and are stricter 
than anybody I know. I dare say they're great fools, 
but they are not bad in their ways. But I never go near 
them." 
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" She goes with me," said Eva ; " blame me for all. 
I am an unprincipled girl, looking for principles — ^a lost 
sheep looking for the Shepherd." 

" Well, Eva," said Edward, " I hope you will excuse 
my inquisitiveness. It may have looked like impertinence 
on my part, but I felt it necessary to preserve my peace 
of mind." 

" I am rather pleased with your inquisitiveness," said 
Eva, " and only wish you were a little more inquisitive. 
But I cannot help thinking that if you had seen me in 
the company of the Marchioness of TattersaUs your peace 
of mind would have been safe, and your inquisitiveness 
dumb, and yet the Marchioness never once gave utterance 
to a sacred idea in my hearing. But, perhaps, like 
some people, you think that the safest way of keeping 
your faith is to wrap it up in a napkin, and let nobody 
see it. If so, then I recommend you to the Marchioness, 
who keeps hers henpieticaUy sealed up from light and air. 
Now I don't dislike the Marchioness. On the contrarj^, 
she amuses me greatly with her light, frivolous, gay, and 
happy humour ; but I cannot always feed upon chaff. So 
Betty and I now and then take a ride down to Mrs. Fer- 
rier's like two chickens for a feed of barley. I would go 
to the parson if he were to talk so to me, but he does not. 
He merely says, * How are you, Eva ? and how's your 
uncle ? and hoVs your aunt ? — and you're looking well ! 
and what beautiful weather we have ! and hol^ cold it has 
been, and the wind's in the east ! ' Mrs. Ferrier never 
bothers me with such nonsense. I am no sooner in her 
presence than I have my feed of barley, and I always 
come away refreshed. And yet you well know I am a 
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giddy sort of a girl, and I am just going to have a regular 
gossip with the Marchioness. We shall have a cup of 
chaff together, nothing else there." 

"You are a strange girl, Eva, and a good creature. 
The more I see of you the more I admire your head and 
your heart." 

'* Oh, I was sure the chaff would bring you out. 
Chuck, chuck, chuck ! " said Eva, waving her hand as if 
she were scattering grain. 

Betty laughed and Eva laughed; and as they were now 
seated in a cab on their way homeward, Edward leaned 
back and laughed too. He felt himself defeated, and 
what is more, pleased with his defeat — a dangerous sensa- 
tion. Edward never felt so decidedly fond of Eva as 
now. She was a nobler girl than ever in his estimation, 
and she was enlarging her own mind and ennobling her 
own nature. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Edward's regeneration — ^his maiden mother — ^benoni 

benjamin. 

TIDWARD now began to reproach himself serioudy for 
-^ his folly. He had been trifling away his time for 
several months in London. His mind had become 
thoroughly dissipated. He had been learning nothing 
but folly, for the conversation of Senior, though always 
instructive, had made little or no impression. Still, he 
had not forgotten it. But it had neither awakened nor 
kindled any enthusiasm. He had been in bondage, 
spell-bound, and altogether disqualified for any serious or 
systematic mental employment. Even the amusements of 
the town were irksome to him, and he had lost the passion 
for travelling with which he was fired when he left his 
father's house. He was going to wreck, he was becoming 
feverish and irritable, and a gloomy foreboding had 
pressed upon his mind that some serious bodily illness was 
in store for him. 

Sappho had done it all ; she was his evil genius. He 
now began to take greater pleasure in the conversation of 
Eva, to encourage her to talk upon all subjects, and give 
up his mind for a season to hers to see if he possibly could 
effect his own emancipation. He also courted more than 
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ever the society of Senior, read such books as he recom- 
mended or referred to, and entered with spirit into the 
controversies which frequently took place between him 
and Benjamin. In doing so he felt the intellectual 
fervour of his nature reviving, and this too in proportion 
as he loved Eva more and thought of Sappho less. Not 
to love Sappho he felt to be impossible. But Eva might 
break the spell with which she had bound him — Eva 
alone, he believed, had power to do it. 

And Eva did begin to do it, without knowing what she 
did, and with no other motive on her part than that of 
mere temporary excitement so soon as she was courted by 
the increased attentions of Edward. She talked gravely 
and gaily to him. She danced with him, and bantered 
him, and teazed him, and told stories to him ; and she 
went to the play with him, and she took him to Tyria's to 
see the model of Jerusalem and the Holy Land, and she 
fired him without knowing it by merely expressing her 
own desire to visit the spot in which the civilisation of 
Christendom had its being ; and wishing' she were a man 
only for twelve months that she might the more easily 
undertake and accomplish the journey. 

Nor was her enthusiasm confined to the land of her 
fathers. Byron's poetry had charmed her with Greece. She 
chanted, sang, recited odes, and songs, and stanzas, and she 
gratified the pride and self-respect of Edward by asking him 
the meaning of names and allusions, which her own im- 
perfect knowledge of Grecian history made it difficult for 
her to understand; and she gave him, unwillingly and 
undesignedly, intellectual tasks to perform, which not 
only employed his mind> but restored its vigour, and 
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. kindled into a flame as brilliant as ever his passion for all 
the reminiscences of antiquity. He was once more a man, 
and a woman had made him. He was born again a true 
mental regeneration. 

In proportion, too, as he recovered the healthy tone of 
his mind did he cultivate the more the friendship and 
society of Benjamin. They frequently visited the public 
places together, and collected information upon every 
variety of topic. 

Benjamin was a student by nature and habit. He 
spent his mornings regularly at his books. His apart- 
ments were crowded with literature of every description, 
chiefly taken in from the libraries. But much of the litter 
was caused by pamphlets and periodicals, which he read, 
or at least looked over, with insatiable curiosity, in order, 
as he said, that he might make himself acquainted with 
the state of the public mind — ^its hopes and its fears, its 
grievances and its sources of comfort — if comfort it had — 
its ideas of evil and the various modes of removing or sub- 
duing it. He carefully analyzed all the plans and systems 
of temporal salvation recommended by politicians and 
philosophers, and he did not forget to compare them with 
the numerous schemes of sectarian propagandism abetted 
by Churchmen and Dissenters of every denomination. He 
made himself acquainted with the principles of all the 
sects and parties, religious and political ; and with a free 
and unbiassed mind he perused their journals daily and 
weekly, their reviews, their magazines, their pamphlets, 
and their tracts. He purchased also the penny papers, 
and read their leading articles and their notices to corre- 
spondents, in order that he might determine the tone of 
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mind that distmguished the editors and the readers. He 
attended public meetings to study the character of the 
people, and it mattered little or nothing to him what was 
the purport or subject of the meeting, for the object of his 
attendance was partly to compare the audience with the 
subject, in order to enable him to classify subjects in asso- 
ciation with ranks of men in society. He attended also 
regularly churches or chapels — of every denomination, 
from the extreme of Romanism down to the last new bubble 
of Protestant separation, and once or twice a week he went 
to the Opera or the English play, and sometimes the 
French play, partly for amusement, but chiefly for the 
study of universal humanity to which his mind was enthu- 
siastically devoted. 

The ardour of his mind was excessive. In a few weeks 
he was better acquainted with the metropolis than the 
generality of those who have spent a lifetime therein, for 
he made it a rule in studying every subject to visit per- 
sonally the scenes or the persons with which it was most 
immediately connected, thus producing on his mind a 
stronger impression than if he had merely studied it from 
books. Oral information also he greatly appreciated, as 
he found from experience that what he learned from the 
hearing of the ear was more vividly impressed upon his 
mind than that which came to him by the reading of the 
eye, although the eye information derived from books was 
of a much more elevated and more ennobling description. 
He found from observation that people who read none or 
little and conversed much treated chiefly of gossip or 
trivial matters, passing events and living characters, but 
they were living chronicles of the present moment, sources. 

VOL. I. N 
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from whicli a large portion of the news of tlie journals was 
derived, and their society was agreeable and refreshing to 
his mind. He seemed to be suited for all society, rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, and for no society at all ; for 
he could retire into solitude and engage his mind for hours 
or days with subjects entirely discarded from the saloons 
of the rich, the parlours of the middle classes, or the 
kitchens of the poor. Here he conversed with the spirits 
of men, communed with his own mind, or studied the 
general destiny of man from the history of the species and 
the geography of the earth, with a large terrestrial globe 
on the table before his eyes. To this globe his attention 
was frequently directed, and sometimes for an hour or 
two at a time. It was to him the type of social, poli- 
tical, and ecclesiastical universality, the model of the 
garden which man had received from his Maker to culti- 
vate, the subject given to him for study, first to under- 
stand and then to regenerate and transform from evil into 
good. He followed the course of human civilisation on the 
surface of this model, endeavoured to discover the reasons 
for its various movements and also for its stoppages ; found 
fault with none of them, but regarded them all as great 
facts of Providential ordination. Instead of deploring the 
success of Mahomet, and reviling him with the name of 
the false prophet, he merely endeavoured to ascertain the 
effects he had produced, and what would have been the 
state of the more western world had he not succeeded. 
Instead of regretting the conservative stagnation of Spain 
in the political and ecclesiastical world, he merely calcu- 
lated the influence of that stagnation upon European civili- 
sation. And he always came to the conclusion that the 
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Providential plan was better than any Tory, Whig, Radical, 
Popish, Protestant, or Infidel plan that he had ever read or 
heard of, and that things were really in a train for pro- 
ducing a more magnificent result than could possibly be 
produced even were the greatest philanthropist of the age 
invested with fiill power to rule the world and the ideas of 
men according to his own limited judgment. He regarded 
all men as erring in this one respect ; that each had a 
plan of his own for ruling the world, and did not even 
study the Providential plan, or believe in one, but con- 
demned everything merely in so far as it deviated from his 
own little petty theory, the offspring of a year or two's 
random and desultory reflection, conceived, perhaps, when 
he was a boy at school, and perfected by reading the daily 
papers and studying political statistics in a club or a beer- 
shop. He therefore regarded all the sects as usefiil, and 
their zeal and enthusiasm as stimulants to thought, but all 
individually wrong in one aspect of their doctrine though 
right in another. He saw, however, an absolute right in 
the combination of all the forces, though not in the direc- 
tion of any one of the number, and the possibility of col- 
lecting the final and sovereign truth from all parties, civil 
and religious, as Israel is to be gathered from all nations, 
people, and tongues. Charity, therefore, became with 
him a prominent virtue, and he chose for his motto that 
beautiful but mysterious saying, "Charity believeth all 
things.'' 

Edward and Benjamin were now companions, and they 
frequently visited the public places together. They some- 
times took a couple of stalls at the Opera, at which Ben- 
jamin's chief satisfaction seemed to be derived from the 
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ballet. His thoughts were always of heaven when the 
ballet girls were stepping and dancing before his eyes, 
and he expressed himself as follows of the ballet and the 
opera in general : — 

" The opera might be made a heaven, but it is not one ; 
there is something about an opera that repels me ; I love 
the music, I love parts of the opera taken by themselves, 
but the combination is offensive ; it professes to be what it 
never can be, a representation of life; it sets all the 
passions to music, brings hell and heaven together, devUs 
and gods into union, and mixes up the sweetest strains of 
harmony with the fiercest ebullitions of passional discord. 
This is too promiscuous and indiscriminate for music, 
which is, discriminative, partial, and exclusive by nature. 
The universality of the opera as usually performed is that 
of strife, and is perhaps on this account the more in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the world we live in. But 
then that world we live in is not a musical world ; strife 
is discord — discord is not music — ^and no representation 
of discordant, passional life can ever as a whole be a 
musical representation. Peace is music, heaven is music, 
the best passions of our nature are musical, and these are 
the proper passions for operatic representation — the 
arcadian plains, the elysian fields, the bowers of bliss — the 
opera is but in its embryo state. I think with Edward 
Irving, who, after long observing the opera without 
having ever seen it, was at last persuaded to go one 
evening, when he was delighted, and declared his con- 
viction that the joys of heaven would be one continuous 
and eternal opera without passional discord. But the 
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ballet is still more like heaven ; there all the performers 
are young, beautifiil, vigorous and happy. They repre- 
sent immortals, also dryads, nymphs, naiads, or they are 
like immortals in the real or artificial beauty ; the ferocious 
passions are all subdued ; dancing is gaiety, pleasure and 
love. They sometimes attempt to dance a death, and 
perhaps they may one day attempt to dance an execution, 
or a trial at Bow Street before a police-magistrate. But 
such outrages are rarities because of their unintelligibility, 
and the prevailing spirit of the ballet is love and happi- 
ness, as it ought to be. This reminds one of heaven ; I 
revel in its dream of blessedness ; I love the illusion ; I 
would not go behind the scenes to break it ; I would not 
even cultivate a passion for a ballet-girl ; I would not 
attempt to realise the dream. They are fools that do ; the 
attempt will break the spell ; it is like the loves of the 
angels with the daughters of men ; we lose our places in 
heaven when we attempt to realise its pleasures upon earth. 
It was the reckless in heaven that fell amongst the earth- 
bom maids." 

Benjamin was also fond of a good comedy and a farce ; 
he enjoyed a joke amazingly, but he condemned the pre- 
vailing licentiousness of the theatres, and justified the 
religious world in its opposition to such amusements. He 
considered the theatre, however, as a legitimate institu- 
tion, an indispensable part of civilised society, not a thing 
to be abandoned but reformed. It is a school for manners, 
or it ought to be made one. This is its mission in 
the world; like the Church and other institutions, it 
has too often forgotten its mission, and courted cor- 
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ruption in preference to incorruption ; but it must be 
recalled to a sense of duty, inspired with an ambition 
for aesthetic purity and beauty, and not destroyed 
because it is not perfect. We do not cut out the tongue 
because it sometimes abuses the gift of speech in using 
bad language. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LIFE IN LONDON A SOIREE DANSANTE. 

rpHE spring was now far advanced ; Lent was over ; the 
ricli and the great were all in town : gaiety was at 
its height ; dinners, soirees, operas, plays, and all sorts of 
fashionable amusements were reviving the spirits of the 
tradesmen, and giving the most unfortunate of them some- 
thing to do. The dressmakers were all busy plying the 
needle from mom till night, and even a little longer, for 
the paltry sum — and yet begrudged — of eighteenpence 
a day ; sixpence more — for extra hours — to keep the fine 
ladies in good-humour, and gratify their taste for personal 
decoration. The tailors were busily at work for the men ; 
fitting and misfitting, altering and misaltering, and 
making clothes in every possible way except the right 
one, for right the clothes of man will never be so long as 
ever they are intended to fit. The linen-drapers were 
studying the arts of temptation for both sexes, filling 
their windows with ticket-specimens, and for the 
attraction of street-passengers, and making eloquent 
speeches, full of ingenious mystification and Arabian 
stories for the purpose of drawing out by voluntary com- 
pulsion the purse from the pocket, and the coin from the 
purse, of some fond cavalier with a sighing lady on his 
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arm, or a dreaming young lady with a bean in her eye, or 
a burly matron with youth in her imagination, or anybody 
else with a passion in the breast that makes use of the 
pocket as if it were its own, and picks it without fear 
either of constable or conscience. Shoemakers also and 
bootmakers were busy making and exhibiting corn- 
growing machines, warranted free fit)m every imperfection, 
and found when tested to be in perfect harmony with the 
world we live in, a world of probation, trial, and suffering. 
Temptations to eat and temptations to drink abounded 
everywhere in public and in private ; and blue, red, and 
yellow shops, professing to correct the evils engendered 
by listening to the passions, were radiating their coloured 
rays through the streets at those nocturnal hours, when 
gaiety is awake and gravity asleep, or when folly is going 
out to seek sorrow, and wisdom is coming home to 
escape from it. Public-houses, tobacco-shops, and drug- 
shops had all their trap-doors open at late hours ready to 
catch, and many a foolish bird ensnared in an evil hour 
did they receive, to do and to undo, which, in cockney 
phraseology, mean the same thing. For the habit of 
always receiving pleasant sensations through the senses, 
smoking at one time, snuffing at another, now eating and 
now drinking, and ever keeping the nerves in a state of 
excitation, may give a sort of bustling activity to a man, 
but it cannot fail to materialise his mind and to lower the 
tone of his intellectual faculties, — a tone which is better 
elevated by pure and continuous abstraction from sense 
than by any other negative means whatever. 

Carriages are flying in every direction. The great are 
on the move. The carriage windows are closed against 
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the night air ; but you see the ladies in full dress without 
their bonnets, their heads decorated with flowers, or per- 
haps covered with shawls, and the gentlemen ms-d-vis 
with their backs to the horses and their heads uncovered, 
starched up in white cravats and black waistcoats, and 
their hands covered with white kids. They stop at houses 
brilliantly illuminated, and are received in splendid vesti- 
bules, where they pass through rows of liveried attendants 
with hoary heads, like the head of wisdom, and are lost 
to the eye of the casual observer from the street. What 
goes on within, however, may easily be guessed. JEx uno 
disce omnes. One is a specimen of all the rest. We think 
we see a carriage with some creatures in it whom we have 
seen before. There they are. Eva and her aunt Rachel, 
with bare heads and flowers in their hair. Aunt Rachel 
ten years younger by the art of the hairdresser, and 
Eva ten degrees lovelier, if that were possible where 
beauty has almost attained its climax. Before them were 
S2ated Senior and Edward. The coachman was dressed 
in black livery, with white wrists and collar, and a foot- 
man with corresponding livery stood behind the carriage. 
It was altogether an elegant equipage, and from its sim- 
plicity and chasteness attracted even more admiration 
than many more splendidly or gaudily embellished as it 
drew up amongst them before the house of Tyria. The 
crowd, however, seemed to be particularly pleased with 
one or two foreign carriages, behind which were livery- 
men dressed in military uniform, like field-marshals or 
generals. The idea of degrading the military dress was 
very amusing to the cockneys, and many jocular remarks 
were made respecting the plain gentlemen within and 
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their gaudy attendants without. One equipage in parti- 
cular caused quite a sensation. It seemed to the crowd 
to be invested with royal purple, and had the lion and the 
unicorn for supporters to the arms which adorned it. This 
must surely be a royal personage; who can it be ? The 
crowd pressed forward, to scrutinise its contents. One 
said, " Who is it ? '' Another said, " I don't know.'' " Is 
it one of the royal family ?" "No; it's more like a 
Jew." "Ho!" said a voice firom bfehind, "it is merely 
Mr. Kedgold, a foreign financier. He has assumed 
the royal arms, because he considers himself the Coming 
Man, who is to rule the nations with a rod of bullion. 
Ha, ha ! " Here the crowd raised a good-natured laugh 
as the hero g^t out, accompanied by two ladies and a 
gentleman of the Jewish regime. In a few seconds they 
disappeared in the brilliant vestibule. 

Tyria was a widower, and his children were all at 
school abroad, but his mother and niece received the 
ladies. The staircase was magnificently lighted, and was 
actually crowded with both sexes admiring the pictures 
with which it was hung and the statues with which it was 
studded. The old Lady Senhora de Tyria was on the 
landing as our firiends arrived, and she received Aunt 
Rachel and Eva with much kindness, expressed in some- 
what imperfect English, which, however, was very easily 
understood, though it might be difficult to construe by 
the rules of syntax. She took them both by the hand, 
and led them into the principal drawing-room, jocularly 
observing to the two gentlemen, that she would leave 
them, i.e. the gentlemen, amongst the roses, hoping fer- 
vently that they might prove roses with thorns. 
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" For you know," said she, "dat I tink roses widout 
toms is too mooch deKcious. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

Senior acquiesced good-humouredly, and said it must 
be so, or the thorns would not have been made. 

" Ah, you are right. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

The soiree, like all London soirees, was most incon- 
veniently crowded. But this is a fashion which cannot 
well be avoided in a metropolis. In a country village, or 
a country gentleman's mansion, it is possible to accommo- 
date the size of the party to the dimensions of the house 
or the tables. And this also may be done amongst the 
middle classes in the metropoHs, whose acquaintanceship 
lies not amongst the gay world. But amongst the rich 
it is almost impossible. The rich are satiated with plea- 
sure, and to them a party is in itself a thing of ordinary 
occurrence. Many of them go, therefore, merely to show 
themselves, or to see who else is there, and, if not par- 
ticularly attracted, they retire in an hour, or perhaps a 
few minutes, unobserved. The gentlemen are especially 
fickle and irregular in this respect. Many of them go to 
several parties in one evening. Those in very high 
request have sometimes as many as half-a-dozen invita- 
tions for one date ; and therefore it becomes a matter of 
serious moment for ladies not to issue their cards of in- 
vitation on evenings when Lady Rosebud, or Lady Dew- 
drop, or Lady Heartsease, or other special attractions, are 
receiving their friends; for then they run the risk of 
being forsaken entirely, or merely looked in at by the 
^lite% of the male sex, who are sure to carry the choice of 
the other sex along with them. Members of Parliament 
also are not to be depended upon. They may come, or 
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they may be detained at the House, or they may go to the 
club and smoke a cigar, and say they were engaged upon 
important business, or they may stretch themselves on a 
sofa, and take an after-dinner and wine nap, and then pop 
in at one or two o'clock in the morning. Others, who have 
nothing to detain them, think it shows importance to be 
busy, and they keep away for ^clat^ or merely look in, and 
are off; and thus a party is like a picture exhibition, 
where you find one going outwards as another comes in- 
wards. This custom requires a very large list, and the 
crowding is sometimes quite unexpected or accidental. 

Most of the ladies were seated on ottomans, sofas, chairs, 
et cetera sedilia, and the gentlemen were standing before 
or behind them, at the right hand or left of them, some- 
times upright with their hands clasped in front, and some- 
times upright with their hands clasped behind, and some- 
times leaning over the back of a chair, earwigging ; and 
sometimes half-seated on the arm of a sofa. Old gentle- 
men were seated, some between ladies, and others between 
old gentlemen ; and parvenus and nobodies were standing 
alone or sitting alone, speaking to nobody, as nobodies 
generally do. Here was a large group, crowded around 
some interesting or eloquent narrator, as merry as if they 
were listening to a play ; and here was a little group fag- 
ging in conversation ; and here was a bashful gentleman 
between two ladies with no conversation at all, and listen- 
ing to others afar off, because he had not the power to 
make others listen to him, but blushing at times to think 
what a fool he was, and then making a desperate effort 
in bringing out some commonplace thing which he has 
the sense to blush at still deeper than before. What 
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awful torment even in the gay world ! Give that man a 
job which requires muscular exertion ; ask him to take 
the door off its hinges, or carry a statue from the stair- 
case, were it even the Colossus of the Famesian Hercules, 
and he would be in his element, restored to self-possession 
and conscious of power. But to seat him between two 
ladies, with the task of keeping them in high spirits with 
animated conversation, is like putting a millstone on his 
head on a simmier day. He would be much gayer in a 
hay-field than he is here. But then they don't wear 
white kids at a hay-making. " It ain't society :" no, but 
it's health and sweet air. 

Yonder is Benjamin. He is standing at the mantel- 
piece, talking to a gentleman who knows him well, but 
who calls him by the name of D'Alleman. They were at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, together. They are recalling 
their college reminiscences, and apparently absorbed in 
each other's conversation so that they take no notice of 
what is going on. 

The drawing-room is large, and brilliantly illuminated 
with wax Hghts from the central chandelier as weU as 
massive silver candlesticks, standing upon side tables, or 
fixed in the wall in such a manner as to display to the 
greatest advantage many exquisite cabinet paintings, with 
which the apartment was decorated. Some of these lights 
were shaded outwardly on purpose to protect the eyes, but 
throwing the full glare of their light upon the object 
which they were designed to illuminate. Others were 
wholly subdued with faintly coloured globes, which* dis- 
tributed a variety of blue, red, and green rays throughout 
the apartment, which tended much to refresh the eye at 
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times when dazzled by the glare of the pure white. The 
second drawing-room was similarly embellished. It 
looked into a garden, which, from the open windows, was 
distinctly perceived, silvery-tinted by the lunar beams, 
and deeply shaded by the thick foliage and massive trunks 
of majestic trees, which suggested the idea of some fine 
rustic retreat rather than the centre of a great metro- 
politan city. Before the windows stood tables loaded 
with flower-pots, containing valuable exotics, and vases 
filled with bouquets, which sent forth a delicious fragrance, 
and mingling with the cool atmosphere of the garden, al- 
most realised the fabled regions of Oriental romance — a 
garden of Eden amidst a wilderness of brick houses. 
Nature seems to delight in such contrasts, or why did she 
make the oases in the deserts ? 

The other reception room was that in which we first in- 
troduced Tyria and Eva to the notice of our reader. Be- 
sides these three rooms there were the two model rooms, 
one containing the model of ancient Jerusalem, the other 
the model of the Holy Land. They were small, but suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate a score of people each with 
ease ; and a movable bridge was constructed across each 
of the models, which passed over any part which the 
observer particularly desired to examine. These rooms 
were already filled, and the two bridges were covered with 
ladies and gentlemen, and an active, muscular, moustached 
cavalier was already found to turn the windlass by which 
the bridge was moved on one model; whilst even the 
ladies were showing their mechanical genius by delicately 
turning the other as they were directed by the superpon- 
tine surveyors of the Holy Land, with its numerous hills. 
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and villages, its ruins and present desolation, all beauti- 
fully ^nd minutely represented in wood, metal, and 
plaster, according to the various degrees of nicety which 
the parts required, and vividly coloured to represent both 
nature and art. 

The greatest intellectual attraction was in these two 
rooms ; and as several of the gentlemen were particularly 
well acquainted with the country, and some with its 
ancient history, there was no lack of descriptive informa- 
tion and anecdote. The ladies too, young and old, were 
delighted. It seemed to them like travelling on the spot. 
It is an erroneous idea that men entertain respecting the 
nature of woman when they represent her as unintellec- 
tual. Woman is supremely intellectual ; but her intellect 
is different from man's. It is less abstract. It requires 
an object, a subject is not sufficient. Man studies a 
subject alone abstractly, and when he finds that woman 
will not accompany him he calls her unintellectual. But 
give woman an object along with the subject and she 
studies and thinks as devotedly as man. It is this pecu- 
liarity that makes woman a novel reader. The novel 
introduces persons, and persons are always interesting to 
woman. She is decidedly personal or objective in the 
character of her understanding, and will be so for ever. 
It is the feminine peculiarity, for woman is the image of 
Nature as man is the image of God ; and Nature is an 
objective as God is a subjective Being. This fact was 
admirably illustrated on the present occasion ; and many 
ladies became so thoroughly acquainted with Palestine in 
the course of half an hour that they might be said almost 
to have travelled on the spot. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

tyria's list of distinguished personages. 

rpHE company consisted of some of tlie first nobility and 
gentry in the country. The Duke of Ironsides was 
there with some of his distinguished comrades in arms — the 
Marquis of Bombardine^ for instance, and Lord Thunder- 
bolt. Senators also of both Houses and of all parties were 
there, but chiefly those of the Tory denomination ; Whig 
and Liberal of moderate and ambiguous principles, were 
most numerous ; but one or two out-and-out Liberals were 
also to be seen. Tyria was decidedly monarchical and 
aristocratical in his opinions ; but then he was a Jew, and 
he was favourable to Jewish emancipation and some other 
measures which Liberals were most likely to patronise. 
There was much he disliked in all the parties, but some- 
thing in each which he was anxious to cherish. 

There were the Dukes of Highrents and Longacres, 
the Marquises of Steeplechase and Tattersalls ; Earls of 
Cattleshow, Applepie, Greengage, Cauliflower, Fitz-Peter, 
and ComhiU ; Viscounts Lightpurse, Heavyhead, Wither- 
shins, and Crossmyhoof; Barons Broomielaw, Jocteleg, 
Philamore, Philabeg, Gobemouche, Rooksnest, and Fir- 
box. There were also Sir George Jobbins, Sir Peter 
Spindle, Sir Murphy Mc Murphy, Sir Higgins Biggins, 
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Sir Cavendisli Craker, Sir Peregrine Prayerbook, Sir 
Ralph Sneevil, Sir Phelim O'Doherty, all baronets ; Sir 
Thomas Cockroach, Sir Harry Weazel, Sir John Paint- 
brush, knights, besides honourables and dishonourables, 
whom we cannot enumerate ; as, Nathaniel Ricketty, 
Semple Sly, Bings Brock, Judas Buttermouth, Mark 
Jones, Goliah de Palestini, Members of Parliament ; and 
last, not least. Lords Lytell Johan (" a good yeman was 
he"), and John Morals, a gentle knight of middle age. 
Besides, there were Barons Citronenquetschen, Hulde- 
gungleisten, Beraubung, Donnerblitzen and Vornehmege- 
burt, and Count Darkcloudiowski. Most of these had 
wives and daughters, some of them pretty ; some good, 
but not pretty at first sight, though growing pretty, as 
the spell which they carried came over the eye ; one or 
two were enchanting, superb, and bewildering. Eva 
belonged to the latter denomination. 

Benjamin and Edward were anxious to know the names 
and characters of the chief of these worthies, and Senior 
was the man to whom they applied for information. He 
was intimately acquainted with the most of them ; and, 
at all events, he knew their history well, and could sketch 
their likenesses with sufficient accuracy to be known 
without the aid of the name subscribed. Nathaniel 
Ricketty was the first they met as they walked through 
the rooms on a tour of observation. " He is Member for 
Fidgeton,'' said Senior, " a Conservative or Tory. He 
does not know which, nor whether he is of the old school 
or the new. He suspects it must be the old, for he con- 
siders Peel a great rascal, and the greatest traitor that 
ever lived since Judas Iscariot. Indeed Judas in his 

VOL, I. o 
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estimation was a very good man comparatively. For though 
he conmiitted a treacherous act, he hanged himself after- 
wards, which Peel has not done. Moreover good came 
out of the treachery of Judas at last, and the world was 
saved by the crime of the traitor. But it is very different 
with Peel's treachery. It will ruin this country first, and 
the whole world afterwards if it follows our example. It 
will make com so cheap that it will not be grown ; we 
shall be reduced from necessity to eat up all the live 
cattle : — ^first, the sheep and oxen ; second, the horses ; 
third, the dogs and cats ; and then, the jackasses. In 
fine, Nathaniel thinks that it is quite as bad as raining 
down manna from heaven — an act, says he, that would 
ruin the farmers. But Heaven is too just and merciful 
to permit such a thing. Peel would if he could ; he 
would convert stones into bread, which the Saviour refused 
to do, for He knew very well that it would throw the 
labourers out of work. All this ruin he conceives to be 
the inevitable consequence of Peel's currency bills of 
1819 and 1822. Then the scoimdrel, he says, has unpro- 
testantised us by letting in the Papists, and he would not 
be surprised if Peel at last should consummate the villany 
of his character by carrying free trade, emancipating the 
Jews and Infidels, and sealing the doom of England." 

" He makes Peel a very great man," said Edward. 

** Greater even than Judas," said Benjamin, " for he 
will bring the world to an end. He must be the last 
Adam, I think." 

"There goes Bings Brock," said Senior. "He is a 
Whig of the moderate school. He does not precisely know 
what his principles are. He goes by measures and men 
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rather than by principles. He says, 'When we are in 
and when we are out/ and this makes a great difference, 
for Brock will vote for a measure when the Whigs are in 
that he would not vote for when the Whigs are out; and 
he does this from principle, because, he says, the Whigs 
being an honest party, they are more likely to carry out 
the measure faithfiiUy ; whereas the Tories, being utter 
rogues as a body, and most of them so individually, 
would ' scamp ' it immediately. Toryism, he says, is 
essentially stagnant, and should not be permitted to 
move ; it is like a green pond — the more you stir it the 
worse it is. It is altogether different with Whiggism. 

" There is James Jar. He is a Liberal by name, 
and pretty free with his tongue by nature. I don't, 
know what his positive principles are, but his negative 
principles are almost as numerous as the bills and clauses 
that come before the House, for he opposes them all 
with the energy of a watch-dog, and with something like 
its success. His chain prevents him from doing much 
immediate execution, but he makes a noise whenever the 
beggars approach. Some call him a shrivelled adder, and 
some a cur ; but he is a useful animal in his way, as a 
local preacher of wrongs and rights, especially of wrongs. 
Being himself of a fidgety and impatient disposition, he 
naturally speaks to such disposition in others ; and as he 
is an eloquent speaker, he makes you so sensible of your 
misery by enumerating and describing its particulars that 
you feel somewhat like the Irish plaintiff, who wept and 
sobbed after hearing the speech of his coimsel, and said, 
* I never before imagined that I was such an ill-used 
man.' He is well-meaning, and would put everything to 
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rights if lie could. But I don't know how lie would do 
it. He is a Christian in this respect, that he considers the 
world under the reign of evil ; but he is not a Christian 
in this respect, that he thinks it in the power of national 
legislators to cure the complaint. 

"That young man is Lord John Morals, an accom- 
plished youth, with many amiable qualities, strong 
religious feelings, and some deep-rooted principles. 
He is very fond of walking backwards, however, as 
they do at Court before her Majesty's presence, at 
least as far as the Middle Ages ; but why he should 
stop at the middle I do not know. Why Goths 
and Vandals, Huns and Alans, and other barbarians, 
should have suddenly attained to the summit of human 
excellence by a course of barbarous outrage, without 
learning, without literature, or the fine arts, without 
religion — at least such religion as calms the passions, 
cultivates charitable feelings and universal sympathies — 
I cannot tell. But Marmalade says of him that he is so 
middle-aged that he looked like a man when he was a 
boy, and he believes he will pass for forty when he is 
fourscore." 

" The worst of John, too," said Marmalade, who just 
came up to speak for himself, " is that he would destroy 
all the roads in the country — that is, the Macadamised 
or turnpike roads — and leave us none but ruU, He has 
a hobby for ruts. He worships the sight of one. Talk of 
the Holy Land ! There's no land so holy in John's 
estimation as a rut-land. It is the type of the Middle 
Ages. Then, too, he is such a fellow for old games that 
are quite obsolete. He would revive every one of them, 
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merely because the serfs and villains of the Middle Ages 
practised them. He adores a villain. He might just as 
well attempt to make a mountain of guano without the 
birds to help him — ^begad ! '* 

"Now you're done," said Senior. "I know when 
begad comes that you are at a loss what to say.'' 

" Ha, ha, ha ! Begad you are right. I was just 
wondering what I should say next to make the speech a 
little longer. Ah, Senior, you are a wag ! But I was 
going to say some good of Morals." 

" Ay, let's hear some good of him," said Benjamin. 
" I like to hear some good of every man, for his character 
is not faithfully drawn without it." 

" Excellent," said Marmalade. " I like a heart like 
that now. I sometimes think that even Old Mck 
himself has some good in him ; they tell such funny 
stories of him. However, that's too deep a subject for 
me. I was going to say that Morals is an accomplished 
scholar. His head is well-balanced on his shoulders. He 
has a heart on both sides, and devil a bit o' liver on 
either. You laugh ! but I know it's true. He has been 
cut up often, and neither liver, bile, nor gall-bladder has 
ever yet been detected." 

" How does he live without the liver ?" said Benjamin. 
" It seems to me that it is the liver alone that lives." 

" That's a deep one ; that comes from Liverpool," said 
Marmalade. " I never thought of that. But there's Jar, 
he has liver on both sides. Some say his spleen serves all 
the purposes of a heart, and has set up for one, with 
auricles and ventricles and other anatomical machinery ; 
and yet, poor fellow, he scarcely lives with all his liver. 
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Do you know I tliink the liver is called liver, like lueu^ d 
non lucendoy because it cannot give life. It is something 
like oxygen or life-gas — ^it kills a man if he has too much 
of it/* 

" There is Baron Broomiehiw/* said Senior, " a man of 
great intellectual power, and therefore a man who attri- 
butes an \mdue importance to intellectual energy and the 
acquisition of knowledge. Selden says, ' A man is none 
the wiser for his learning, for wisdom and wit are bom 
with us/ A man with one great unitary idea is wiser 
than a man with a million of facts. But the Baconian 
philosophy prefers the mOlion of &ct road to the Temple 
of Wisdom, and the Baron is a great admirer of Bacon. 
Bacon, however, is bacon in the Temple of Wisdom, and 
the Jews, the children of the Temple, were forbidden to 
eat it. A million of facts can never lead to truth. You 
must have all the &cts. Now, as all the facts cannot be 
had, it is very evident that you can never attain to ' The 
Truth * by Baconian induction. It is useful for science, 
for the workshop and kitchen of philosophy, but not for 
the drawing-room. -4 priori philosophy will always be 
nobler than a posteriori. The latter is only the hand- 
maid to the former. The Baron is a great and withal a 
good man, and very anxious to serve his country and to 
merit the praises of mankind. But he is too exclusively 
political and scientific — too Baconian. He is out of the 
Church in head and heart. He does not know what to 
make of it. He seems to regard it as a large tumour 
on the Constitution, — though the Constitution is quite as 
much so upon it, — ^which it is difficult to carry and dan- 
gerous to cut otL He is a lawyer, and thinks, or seems 
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to tliink, that peddling measures are more to be depended 
upon than solemn convictions and primary principles ; 
for he feels that as men become enlightened upon Bacon- 
ian principles, the forms of law take the precedence of 
the spirit as matters of fact, and the conscience takes 
refiige in the twisting of the statute book. As this twist- 
ing system of interpretation is now superseding the spirit 
of the law, intelligence — ^that is, fact, knowledge, and 
casuistry — ^becomes more and more necessary to exercise 
it, and the Church which appeals, or, at least, ought to 
appeal, especially to the law of conscience, becomes every 
day less useful to society as a governing power. No doubt 
he acknowledges and respects the conscientious principle 
in man ; but he never seems to regard it as a primary 
political power, or a power that a politician can ever get 
hold of. He is right. Therefore, a governor of men 
must be more than a politician. He must be a divine 
like Moses, who is the model of a legislator. The Baron 
is only a measure man — a political tailor — as all legislators 
are who cannot, like the man Moses, catch the conscience 
and lay firm hold of it, making a man's own feelings the 
baiKflPs, constables, jurymen, and judges that keep him in 
subjection to the law of rectitude. It is a well-known 
fact that conscience has no respect for the statute book, 
and that legislators of modem times are incapable of 
passing a law which will bind the conscience. How, then, 
can they ever give us a moral government ? " 

" Never," said Benjamin, " so long as Finance is at the 
head of affairs can there be such a thing as moral govern- 
ment. The First Lord of the Treasury is the Prime 
Minister of England. Sir Robert Peel has often declared 
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that the great object of legislation is the protection of 
property. But there is a higher legislation than parlia- 
mentary legislation, or there is no hope whatever for the 
world ; for in a financial parliament what else can prevail 
but financial interests ? and ere long we shall have bankers 
and brokers, bears and bulls, railway gamblers, and other 
species of self-seekers wielding the sceptre of legislation, 
and forming the standard of respectability to the people — 
a low standard in which the idea of moral worth has no 
place whatever, but acres and money are all in all. I 
like the Middle Ages for one thing — at least they had a 
spiritual sense of which we are deprived. A poor beggar 
could rise in them to sovereign power by spiritual influ- 
ence only. In rags and tatters — yea, begging his bread 
and water as he travelled on foot; he could speak to 
kings and generals with a power that was greater than 
that of the sword ; he could command the general who 
commanded the soldier. Such times will return, but not 
as before. Speech will yet again nile, and poverty will 
once more triumph over wealth. A rich governing power 
will always be corrupt, for bad men will always be aiming 
at it. The good alone can aim at a power which calls for 
sacrifice and self-denial. ' He that is greatest amongst 
you let him be the servant of all.' Servus servorum, ser- 
vant of servants, was the favourite title of the purest and 
best of the Popes, and those who realised the title were 
beloved. They had neither rich mansions, magnificent 
furniture and plate, nor a numerous suite of liveried 
attendants. They did not pride themselves in private col- 
lections of pictures, shut up from the eye of the public 
and accessible only to the titled, the acred and the 
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moneyed, but they collected the works of inspired and 
devotional art in the public temples of God and the people 
where their influence might be universal, and where they 
might shine like the sun in the firmament on the good and 
the bad, the respectable and the disrespectable. In this 
respect they were Catholic, and had they been as Catholic 
in all other respects, their empire would never have expe- 
rienced a shock, and the Church ere this would have 
wrapped the world in its surpKce. This is what the self- 
seeking private-mansion system never can do." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

titania's sketches of character. 

"TTOW does Titania, Queen of the Fair Eyes?" said 
^^ Senior, extending his hand to the Marchioness of 
Tattersalls, on whose arm Eva hung with a sweetheart-like 
fondness. 

" Why quite melancholy with mirth ; I have been cry- 
ing with laughter/' said her ladyship. " Eva and I have 
been having such fun with Ricketty. He was giving us 
such a deplorable account of the condition of the country 
that we could not keep our gravity, and as Marmalade 
came up and helped Ricketty to abuse Peel and complete 
the picture of misery, not forgetting the jack-asses which 
we are to eat after we have devoured all the beef and 
mutton, Eva and I both laughed so much that we offended 
the old gentleman. So, in order to please him, I protested 
that I was not laughing, that it was my mode of crying 
when particularly excited, and I appealed to my tears as 
an evidence of the fact. Marmalade backed me admirably 
in this, and Eva cried with her eyes and laughed with her 
mouth so well that Ricketty really was puzzled to tell 
whether it was laughing or crying that we were at. Oh 
dear, I shall die if I can't get something melancholy to 
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think of — I should like to hear of an accident or something 
just to make me serious." 

" I shall leave you in the hands of my young friend here ; 
go and describe some of the ladies to him/' said Senior. 

"Oh, anything; come away;'' and taking hold of 
Benjamin's arm before Senior had finished the formal 
introduction she hurried him along, whilst Eva accepted 
a partner for a quadrille. 

" Oh, I am to describe the ladies, am I ? I am afraid I 
shall give them a very bad character," said the Marchioness 
to Benjamin. 

"Not unless you are a very bad character yourself,'* 
said Benjamin. 

" And do you think me a very bad character ?" 

" I think there is a considerable amount of wickedness 
in your nature, if I may judge from your coimtenance." 

" Oh, then, you think I have wicked eyes ? Ladies are 
not ashamed of such wickedness as that." 

" You have more than wicked eyes. Your mouth has a 
wicked look, and has done as much mischief as the eyes 
in its day." 

" What sort of mischief do you think it has done ?" 

"Deceiving, beguiling, ensnaring, inveigling, circum- 
venting, confounding, entrapping." 

" Well, that's very bad, but according to your own rule, 
you must be a very bad man yourself to see others so bad." 

" I am a very bad man. I am a thief, as every man is 
who appropriates what does not belong to him — ^who 
arrogates to himself that to which he has no moral 
right." 

" Oh, that last must be worse than mere theft, it must 
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be highway robbery — ^you must be a highway robber, I 
think/' 

" Not much better, if any, I assure you." 

" But is your word to be depended upon ; do you 
always speak the truth ? " said the Marchioness. 

" No, I don't ; I have told many original lies in my 
lifetime, and given circulation to many second-hand ones, 
and I have misrepresented almost every statement which 
I have made, every scene which I have described, every 
occurrence which I have narrated." 

" Then you must be quite a wretch, like John Wesley ; 
Wesley said he •was a mongrel, between a devil and a 
beast, and therefore in that respect (he inferred) a new 
creature ! I should think he was ! " 

" Let Wesley's own testimony, then, be taken ; he 
knew himself better than we know him. I speak of my- 
self, and frankly acknowledge that I am both a liar and a 
thief." 

" I am afraid that you would take it very much amiss 
if anyone else were to tell you so." 

" Not I, if it were done in a friendly spirit. Love and 
friendship may say anything, they administer the balm 
when they inflict the wound. Nor would you be 
offended were I to tell you that you are as bad as 
myself." 

" Oh, come now, you are going to try my courage ; 
you don't mean to say that I am a thief and a liar ? " 

" I do ; and nobody would love you if you were not. 
Ladies who do not steal hearts have no admirers, and 
those who never tell lies can neither be fashionable 
polished, nor refined." 
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" Oil ! there you come round ; you are going to bring 
good out of evil, I see. I was just thinking whether I 
should not quarrel with you or not for abusing me ; but 
such abuse I like; you may call me as many bad names 
as you please ; do vilify me, I shall not be angry ; call me 
' excellent wretch,' as Othello did Desdemona, only give 
me not the murderous look. Words are wind, as Dean 
Swift says, nothing but wind. Tan^ that was everything 
in Greece, is only a kitchen utensil in England ; and ^aiiiy 
that the English dislike, the French eat and serve up as 
food at all their meals.'' 

" Well," said Benjamin, " now I havQ prepared you for 
abusing the ladies, go on. But, remember, whatever evil 
you do say of them, I shall take it for granted that the 
same evil may be said of yourself." 

" Well, be it so," said the Marchioness. *' I am quite 
content to be abused, reviled, and nicknamed by you to 
the very utmost bounds of Johnson and Walker. I won't 
say the slang dictionaries; I am not yet prepared to 
descend so deep a mine as those. Well, there's Lady 
Cauliflower, to begin with, she in puce satin, with the 
raven locks and the red rose-buds. She and husband 
are both about the meridian of life, strong and healthy ; 
her ladyship, however, either will or can do nothing 
alone ; she will not even poke the fire in winter, but rings 
the bell for the servant to do it ; nay, when lolling on a 
sofa in a morning reading a novel, or taking a nap — for 
she is always napping — if she drops the book or her pocket- 
handkerchief, or her fan, she will not even move her arm 
to pick it up, but rings the bell for the servant to do it ; the 
bell-rope has a silk ribbon attached to it which lies on the 
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sofa beside her. His lordsliip is just such another, worse 
perhaps, for he has not the silken ribbon, but rises to ring 
the bell, and tells the servant to lift the book up ; poor 
man, he must have a servant to put his coat on, and his 
boots on ; I often wonder he does not take a servant about 
with him to lift his hat when he meets the ladies, it must 
be such a trouble to him ; he reminds me of George Fox, 
the Quaker, who would never take his hat off before a 
magistrate, but the magistrate ordered the officer to take 
it off, so that George had his valet as well as Cauliflower. 
Lazy, however, as both parties are, they are most im- 
placable if their servants do not jimip attendance upon 
them like fleas." 

" Well, tell me some good of them now ; I Hke the 
good to come last, that it may leave the strongest im- 
pression." 

" Well, the good is that they pay their servants well, 
and pension the aged, and provide the best accommodation 
for those in active service. His lordship is particularly 
kind to his tenants, not at all extortionate, nor jealous of 
their prosperity; he considers them joint proprietors of 
the estate with himself, and likes his farms to descend like 
an inheritance from father to son, but only on condition 
that they be well cultivated; on that he is particularly 
strict." 

" Upon the whole not a bad man." 
" But used up, poor man, used up." 
" WeU, better to be used up than broken down." 
"It is; but they are much the same in the Chinese 
language, I believe. You see that young, stately woman 
in white, with brown hair dand ark eyes, fine round nose 
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and compressed lips, of great energy and decision P That 
is Lady Philabeg, she has been married a year or more, 
and has transformed her husband into her valet already. 
He has gradually descended in the scale of honour. 
She will find when too late the danger of riding her horse 
too hard; they say her temper is most ungovernable, 
but after showing it she falls into fits, and is very 
poorly for days afterwards. She cannot be a companion 
for her husband, and he is therefore strongly tempted 
to look for another; she must blame herself if he 
become a patriarch. Now, the good of her character 
is extreme generosity in giving; she makes ample 
atonement to servants for harsh usage, and she is 
kind to the poor, she even visits them in their un- 
comfortable homes. She caresses Philabeg and draws 
tears of joy from his eyes with repentance and promises 
of amendment, and for a few short days is the pleasure of 
his life ; and he has long lived in hope of a permanent 
amendment, but the madness returns, and the alteration is 
frightful. She is an angelic devil, you cannot help loving 
her, she is the very model of a siren." 

"A singular woman," said Benjamin, "and certainly 
very beautiful and talented. She has the air of a wit, a 
satirist, a wag, and a tyrant, a victim also of nervous irrita- 
bility, a singular compound which does not make wisdom." 

"There goes Lady Greengage," said her ladyship, 
" in pale green. She dresses to her title — fat, fair, and 
forty — a jewel of a woman. She walks through the 
fashionable world as if she did not belong to it. 
She cares not for it. She never sufiers it to dis- 
compose her temper. She is always happiest at home. 
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and always anxious to get back to it. Home is her king- 
dom. She knows every corner of it. There is not a 
room or a closet in any of her mansions which she has 
not visited, and she sees with her own eyes how all her 
servants are accommodated. There is great order and 
propriety in her house. Everything moves in quiet and 
sacred reg^arity like the music of the spheres. She 
never nags. When she goes her rounds with the house- 
keeper, she quietly and calmly makes her remarks ; and 
then when she returns to her own apartment, she calls 
the housekeeper to her, and gives her instructions in form, 
and they are rigidly obeyed. She is firm, prudent, intel- 
ligent. She could rule her husband, if she liked, but she 
teaches him how to rule himself and her, and be the 
governor of his own house. She has elevated his cha- 
racter, and given him self-respect and decision (of which 
he was not naturally possessed) in the consciousness of 
being the master of a home which can be compared to no- 
thing else than a little kingdom of heaven. I have no 
fault to find with Lady Greengage. She is the true model 
of a helpmate for man." 

" With such a woman, marriage must be a very happy 
state for a man. How fortunate some men are ! They 
are born to good wives, as others are born to rank and 
fortune." 

" Here comes Mrs. Sly with her youngest daughter. 
What a haughty air the old lady has! That is the 
woman for estimating a man. She does it arithmetically, 
like a lawyer's clerk, and the only data that she goes 
upon are rank and fortune. She has several marriage- 
able daughters, and of course she is on the look-out for 
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sons-in-law, and she never fails to inquire into the exact 
position and prospects, family and income, of every un- 
married man that she knows ; and she distributes her 
smiles so proportionably to the value, that when you have 
once analysed and understand her artificial airs and 
graces, you may determine the rank and fortune of every 
bachelor that she speaks to. No amount of wit or good- 
nature in a poor one could extort more than a suppressed 
and involuntary smile from her, and even an attempt at a 
joke, however lame and unsuccessfiil, in a young rich heir, 
is received with such a hearty burst of admiration, that I 
am often tempted to say to her, * What is it ? I did not hear 
that,' and force her to repeat it. She has sense enough, 
however, to know that it will not bear repetition. The 
daughters are much better than the mother, and one of 
them, I think, has even heart OMOugh to run away with a 
pauper if he were tolerably handsome. But the mother 
sees no beauty in person. She smiles upon rich deformity, 
and caresses it with fondness, whilst she turns the heel of 
scomfiil contempt upon the most elegant and accomplished 
poverty. Be not introduced to her unless you are a rich 
man ; but don't suppose I want to know whether you are 
rich or poor, or what you are." 

" I will not tell you; it would destroy the spell that you 
have wound around me. It is only as a spirit and a body 
that you know me at present." 

" And that is quite enough for a real woman's heart." 
" And more than enough for the world. For it is as a 
spirit only that a man can speak to mankind." 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

THE MODEL ROOM ^A BISHOP ENCOUNTERS A JEW. 

T EAVJJfG the MarcUoness and Eva amongst the gayer 
^-^ part of the assembly, Benjamin found his way into 
the model rooms. There he found Tyria amidst an 
assemblage of illustrious visitors, amongst whom were the 
Duke of Ironsides, Sir Robert Hood, and the Bishop of 
Sinburgh. They were talking of the emancipation of the 
Jews. 

The Bishop was speaking as Benjamin entered. 

'^ I object to the emancipation of the Jews, that is, to 
their legislative emancipation," said the Bishop, "not 
from any illiberal feeling, but merely from a principle of 
order and propriety in the government of our country. 
We are a Christigin nation. Why should Jews be entitled 
to sit in legislative council with us ? We are a nation of 
Englishmen, why should another nation be privileged 
even to assist us in the work of legislation ? Quakers are 
not a nation, they are a sect in a nation. Roman Catho- 
lics are not a nation, nor do they profess to be a nation. 
But Jews are a nation, a nation in exile, foreigners, aliens, 
by blood as well as by faith, and ought to be content with 
the rights of hospitality. Such rights they enjoy here more 
than anywhere else — the United States not excepted." 
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" What his Lordship says is just," said the Duke of 
Ironsides ; " and I think it would be better for both parties 
were they to let matters stand as they are. Nevertheless, 
if her Majesty's ministers thought proper to yield to the 
demands or clamours of the press, I should not say they 
did wrong. There are worse men than Je^^s in Parlia- 
ment. The Church has greater enemies in Dissenters and 
Infidels, who are very nimierous in both Houses ; and I 
do think that the most respectable Jews have more sym- 
pathy with the Church than they have with Atheists and 
Infidels." 

Saying this, the Duke turned aside to speak with Sir 
Robert Hood. 

" Certainly," said Tyria, "we have at least the reli- 
gious feelings, to which we attach great importance. The 
Jews exist as a nation by their religion alone. We are 
the only nation in the world which can, with strict pro- 
priety, be called a religious nation. The English are not 
a Christian nation, for they are not all Christians. They 
are not a Protestant nation, for they are not all Protes- 
tants. They are not even a religious nation, for they are 
not all religious. But the Jews are a religious nation, for 
they are all Jews. How, then, can we combine with In- 
fidels, who laugh at our and every other religion, and call 
our prophet a cunning man, or his books an imposition ? 
combine with them, too, against a Church which has 
produced such men as Warburton, who so ably defended 
the Divine legation of Moses, or Marsh, who has fought 
our battles so admirably in his "Authenticity of the 
Books of Moses" — a Church, all whose members are with 
us in the elements of our faith, and who only leave us by 
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going beyond us without denying our prenuBea. The 
Infidels deny our premises, and have no feUow-feeling 
with us whatsoeTer/* 

Your argument is theoretically just/' said the Bishop, 
but it is found to be practically deficient. It is well 
known that we are all more ready to unite with opposite 
extremes than with propinquities. It is with sects as it 
is with marriage — a stranger is preferred. MoreoTer, all 
sects hare a tendency to combine against a party in power. 
H^ice of late we haye eren seen the most unnatural 
eombinatioii of Boman Catholics, Protestants, Diss^iters, 
and Infidels, aU swamping their religious differences in 
political objects^ The Jews will naturally Cixnbine with 
these against the Church, notwithstanding the serriGe 
that Warburton and Marsh haye done them. Moreoyer, 
I do not need to go £Bur fi>r a proof of the affinity of 
Jewism and Infidelity. I haye the yery strongest Jewish 
eyidence that can be adduced for the proof of my posi- 
tion. The Jewish Sanhedrim of Paris, assembled hj 
!!(apoleon, con^sted of seyenty-four Jews and del^ates 
of the main body of Israelites throughout the French 
Empire — ^men of the first talent and the highest reelect- 
ability, constituting the only modem Jewi^ Parliament 
that has been assembled, ^ow, that Parliament was conr- 
eluded with a formal discourse by M. Ayigdor, an Israelite, 
in which he used the following words : — ^ The idea of a 
QxEAjt SiUsiHXDiaM coaLd be conceiyed only by tite 6b£at 
Kapolsom. He has seen in the reyiyal of this Senate, so 
edelnrated in antiquity, the mieans oi. remoying our owq 
pcejudices and tiiose which the woiM msy haye enters 
tained^ or still entertainsy against u& The philanthropic 
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conception is truly worthy of that man, who cannot be 
said to belong exclusively to any class of men, to any 
religion^ or to any nation ; of that sublime genius who is 
a gift of Providence to mankind, and whose benevolent 
influence must be felt by all men.' This discourse was 
highly applauded, and forms part of the minutes of the 
Sanhedrim. It is, therefore, an oflScial Jewish docu- 
ment, and it shows that the Jewish people consider it as a 
high qualification in a Sovereign that he belongs to no 
religion — ^in other words, that he is an Infidel." 

" I think," said Tyria, " that if your lordship examine 
a little more minutely the nature of the language of M. 
Avigdor's discourse, you will find that it does not involve 
so much as you charge it with. It does not say, * A man 
who cannot be said to belong to any religion,' but * exclu- 
sively to any ' — that is, a man having a qualified faith in 
aU." 

"Precisely the same as no faith in any," said the 
Bishop. " "Who could believe in Juggernaut or Jagganath, 
for instance, and in Christ also ? " 

"May I ask your lordship," said Benjamin, "your 
reason for not believing in Juggernaut ?" 

The question seemed to astonish the Bishop, who looked 
very strangely at Benjamin, evidently suspecting some 
rude waggery in the motive that prompted him. But 
Benjamin exhibited nothing but the most serious and 
respectful sincerity. Tyria smiled, and awaited the 
response. 

" My young man," said the Bishop, " can you be so 
foolish as even to harbour the suspicion that God is such 
a monster as Juggernaut — a monster that delights in 
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human torture, in the crunching of human bones, and 
the shedding of human blood ? " 

" My lord," said Benjamin modestly, " the Qt)d of 
Thunder, the God of Earthquake, the God of Volcano, 
the God of Plague, and the God of Famine, have taken 
more lives and inflicted more sufiering than can be 
chargeable upon the Hindoo god. The God of Earth- 
quake has swallowed up whole cities and their inhabitants. 
Were I to personify the God of Earthquake I should 
make him even more terrible than Juggernaut, Nay, 
even the Winter God is an awful being, as our Christian 
poet has described him : — 

* In winter awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roU'd 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing 
Biding sublime thou bidd'st the world adore. 
And humblest Nature with thy northern blast.' 

The Scriptures occasionally represent God in somewhat 
singular style. * He had horns coming out of his hands, 
and there was the hiding of his power. Before Him 
went the pestilence ; burning coals went forth from his 
feet.' Why should I not believe what my own conscious- 
ness teaches me that there are more awful powers in 
Nature than even Juggernaut represents ? " 

" Then why don't you worship Juggernaut ? " said the 
Bishop, somewhat ironically. 

" I do worship him," said Benjamin. " If I worship 
the God of Nature I worship all that He contains ; and in 
Him are all things, and by Him all things come. But 
I do not fall down before the image of Juggernaut, be- 
cause he is merely a fractional part of the whole, as every 
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image is. I discard images, not because they represent a 
falsehood, but because they represent sectarian aspects of 
God ; and I put the question to your lordship merely to 
ascertain if your reason and mine corresponded. How- 
ever, all sects are image worshippers, whether they have 
stone and wood images or not, for they have one-sided 
ideas, or partial ideas of God. I have no objection to 
images, if they are properly understood ; and I firmly be- 
lieve that the Church of the fixture will give great 
encouragement to sculpture and painting for the decora- 
tion of the temples and the personification of the Divine 
attributes, but not of God the Absolute, for He cannot be 
personified. The Jews had the absolute unity of God to 
proclaim ; the Gentiles his multiplicity. These are two 
great truths, the one as true as the other, and both indis- 
pensable for the cultivation of pure religion. They con- 
stitute two independent missions — ^a Jewish and a Gentile 
mission — which will last for ever. The Jew is imper- 
fect without the manifold Gentile, and the manifold Gen- 
tile is destitute of the truth without the Jew. It is their 
union which constitutes perfection — ^the union of unity 
and diversity in the Divine idea. Therefore, the most 
beautiful description of the millennium which the 
Scriptures contain represent it as a state of Monotheism 
and Polytheism, when the gods of the nations will be 
worshipped by the nations, and the God of Israel wiU 
rule over all." » 

**I am afraid you distort the meaning of the passage, 
young man," said the Bishop. "But still I allow that 
a passage in Micah the Prophet seems to countenance your 
view of the matter. Particular passages, however, are 
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dangerous giiides when they seem to be in opposition to 
the general spirit of the Books. However, we are 
wandering from Napoleon ; and even supposing this 
young gentleman's view of the matter to be correct, and 
I do not deny its plausibility, it is very clear to all that a 
genuine member of the Church of England exclusively 
cannot give his consent to the emancipation of the 
Jews." 

'* I certainly agree with your lordship in that respect,*' 
said Tyria. " But still it seems strange and unintelligible 
to me how a man can be a member of the Church of 
England exclusively, and still profess to belong to the 
Catholic Church. I cannot comprehend Catholicity that 
is not Catholic — ^universal that is not universal, but only 
particular." 

"The Catholicity of the Church is not universality 
in the literal sense of the word. It means only the 
whole of what belongs to the Church proper," said the 
Bishop. 

" In other words, it is not Catholicity," said Tyria. 
" This is well known. But why use a false word ? A 
chemist may call his organic chemistry Catholicity upon 
the same principle, saying, ' It does not mean every de- 
partment of chemical knowledge, but only the whole of 
organic chemistry.' That is not fair. Catholicity means 
everything. Now, England is a geographical word. The 
Church of England is^ a geographical Church, like our 
own Jewish Church. We have a revelation for ours ; 
you have not one for yours. Your revelation never men- 
tions England. You have no Divine authority to be 
exclusively English, nor even exclusively Christian ; for 
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St. Paul himself worshipped in our Temple, attended our 
ordinances, and even practised them, thus showing a 
spirit of greater Catholicity than you, and withal a spirit 
favourable to Jewish emancipation, since he treated with 
respect the Jewish creed — a creed not unworthy to be 
held in conjunction with his own." 

" I cannot argue upon this subject with you being a 
Jew," said the Bishop, " but every Christian knows that 
the Catholic Church is not only a whole, but every part 
of it is a whole, even as each part of the bread of the 
Eucharist is the whole body of Him whom it represents." 

Tyria smiled, but politely replied, " This then is Poly- 
theism, or Polychristism, just what my young friend here 
was contending for. It seems as if the Gentiles could not 
escape from it even when they made an effort to get rid 
of it. The Jews alone are the representatives of unity ; 
they alone have built a temple to God. The Gentiles 
never ; for your very feelings revolt at the idea. The 
Gentiles build basilicas, cathedrals, and churches to St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. Giles, St. Chad, St. Benedict Fink, 
and St. Margaret Pattens ; but they never build a temple 
to God : the Jews alone have that mission. The Gentiles 
have dealt in fractional parts of Divinity, as my young 
friend has observed, and they seem to be doomed to do so 
to the last. "We resist this Gentilism. It is our mission 
to resist it. If ever aU these parts be united it must be 
in Israel, for we, and we only, are the representatives of 
unity. Even the Roman Catholics, who pretend to unity, 
are full to confusion of Gentile divisions. It seems to me 
that by receiving the Jew into Parliament you receive an 
idea of unity, which you never had before." 
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" The unity of the Jew would be more perfect," said 
Benjamin, '' if it embraced the parts, bat it rejects them. 
There is no nniyersal doctrine in the world. Catholicity 
has neyer yet been taught. It embraces the whole and 
the parts ; the Jews teach the whole without the parts — 
the Infidel and the Pagan, the parts without the whole. 
It is difficult to describe what Christians teach, but it is 
not Catholicity. Catholicity has ney^* been taught by 
any man, sect, er party. Truth has yet to be re- 
Tealed." 

This seemed to startle both parties. The Bishop looked 
rather sad at Benjamin ; but Benjamin mildly remarked, 
that '^ ' the Sun of Bighteousness had yet to arise with 
healing under his wings.' Look at the world,'' said 
Benjamin, " look at the Churches, look at Jews and 
Christians, bishops and clergy, and say if it be possible 
that the truth has been fiilly reyealed to such men. It is 
paying but little respect to truth to maintain it, and the 
Scriptures do not maintain it. On the contrary, they 
inform us that we are under a cloud — ^involved in a mys- 
tery — a riddle not yet solved, and not to be solved till 
the fulness of time. They speak strange language, which 
they tell us not to believe in the literal sense ; but instead 
of following their advice we believe the literal sense alone, 
and are thus led astray by preferring the letter to the 
spirit. We are all materialists caught in a snare — ^warned 
of our danger — ^told not to go into it, and yet going 
straight into it, under a conviction that it is the right 
way." 

'* There is much truth in what you say, young man," 
said the Bishop, " but it leads to the inference, taking it 
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as a whole, that the Church itself is led astray, which is 
tantamount to a non-fulfilment of the promise.' ' 

" True," said Benjamin ; " but the Church is led astray 
for good for its own instruction, for the acquisition of the 
knowledge of evil, without which its education is not 
complete. Even our errors are ordained by our wise 
Teacher for our permanent advantage ; they are the 
piUars, the subterranean vaults, and strong material foun- 
dations upon which regenerated society will rest ; and 
when once redeemed from their pernicious influence, the 
memory of our sufferings wiU for ever suffice to prevent 
us from falling again into such low life below stairs — 
such life as that which we now lead with our sectarian 
divisions. The Spirit, therefore, leads us right when He 
leads us into chaos, for it is necessary that we should see 
what chaos is. He will lead us more right when He 
leads us out." 

** We may then sit down very quietly in the boat, 
and leave the Spirit to row us where He will," said the 
Bishop. 

"When we do so," said Benjamin, "we shall do well. 
We have been meddling too much with law, making laws 
which we did not imderstand, and confounding ourselves 
with our own knowledge ; and the consequence is that we 
are rapidly falling into a scoffing, sneering, sceptical, 
infidel, and irrehgious state of mind." 

" That is true, true, true, young man," said the Bishop, 
" and I believe that human legislation is imable to cure 
the evil. I have little faith in legislation, but I would 
have the legislature at least preserve its faith." 

" It has lost it long ago ; the Christians in Parliament 
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are now ashamed of their Master, and shrink from the 
laugh and scoff of the infidel. Christ is put out of the 
statute-book as He is put out of the drawing-room ; and 
He is just as likely to return with a Jew as with a Chris- 
tian or infidel. He was Himself a Jew, a sacrificer of 
sheep and oxen ; and there is scarcely a word that He 
taught that a Jew may not believe," said Tyria. " The 
Jews have not rejected Christ, they have only rejected 
Christians. I see the possibility of a perfect reconciliation 
between Christ and Moses, but not of Christians and 
Moses." 

"I should be most happy to see a reconciliation of 
some kind," said the Bishop ; " but I can see very well 
that as Parliament throws off its religious character it 
becomes more and more base, worldly, and material. I 
should be sorry to see our Houses of Legislation descend 
so low as to become a mere house of call for railway gam- 
blers, cotton-spinners, and calico-printers. Yet such must 
be the case if religion be banished from it." 

" Such men," said Benjamin, " are as good as clergymen 
in their own sphere ; the evil is not in the men, but in 
the irreverend commixture of sacred and common sub- 
jects, by making Parliament a profane religious as 
well as a profane mercantile office. It would be much 
better to let the Parliament thoroughly materialise itself, 
and make the Church, what it ought to be, a sepa- 
rate institution, unless we can find out some way of 
making merchandise a religious act, and teaching men to 
make bargains, and do other mundane business in pure 
faith. But the truth is, that society will never be right 
imtil it be all consecrated, all sacred together, so that 
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everything tliat we do will be theologically right. Our 
Church, our State, our dinner-parties, our balls, our 
theatres, our jokes, should all be in harmony with our 
principles, and our principles with them, or society is a 
chaos. We have not found the truth until we find a 
religion which embraces all these things, for they are all 
ordained of God, who has given us faculties to enjoy them. 
Till then everything is wrong ; and even Jewish emanci- 
pation is Jewish apostasy." 

" In what respect P '' said Tyria. 

" By adopting another law, and another country," said 
the bishop. " The young man is right. The Jewish religion 
is a geographical religion : to adopt another country is to 
forsake your own. The old rabbis would not have accepted 
it ; it could only be accepted by the cosmopolitan Jews of 
modem times, who are already half denationalised and 
infidelised by the spirit of the age." 

" I think," said Tyria, " that you will find a very good 
answer to that in the fact of the most eminent of the 
Jewish worthies accepting office under Gentile princes. 
Take Joseph, to begin with, in the land of Egypt ; then 
take Mordecai and Esther, and the greatest of all — one of 
the three righteous men — ^Daniel, the prophet, under 
Nebuchadnezzar. The Jews are not debarred by their 
faith from taking office under Gentile princes." 

" Your answer is powerful," said his lordship ; " I did 
not foresee it when I made my observation, but still I see 
a little difference between the two cases. Those ancient 
worthies were merely counsellors. No man is forbidden 
by his religion to give counsel to another for good ; but a 
member of the English Parliament is a representative of 
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the Englisli people, lie peracmifies them. Daniel was not 
a repreflentatiTe of the pec^ile of Babylon.'' 

" The distinction is merelj Terbal," said Tyiia. '* In 
practice I beUeye the cases will he found to be 
paialleL" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

EVa's sketches of character — ^THE TWO LAWS OF MORALS 

AND MANNERS. 

Tj^VA one miglit say was romping all the night, and was 
very much in demand by the young gentlemen for 
the dance ; indeed, she was obliged to refuse so often, that 
had it not been for her exquisite mode of inflicting the 
denial, she would have wounded the feelings of many a 
youth ; but instead of wounding the feelings she only 
pierced the heart. She had great frankness of manner 
combined with dignity and self-respect, and distributed so 
much bahn with the wounds that she dealt, that the young 
men seemed well content to endure the pain for the sake 
of the pleasure that accompanied. Ever and anon, how- 
ever, she sought out Benjamin or Edward to say some 
funny thing to them, to describe some person, or merely 
to see how they relished the entertainment. On such 
occasions she very often gave short sketches of character 
in her own way. 

"There is Golderoy," she said to Benjamin. "He is 
enormously rich ; he can't count his money ; he can make 
ten thousand pounds almost any morning before breakfast. 
He rigs the markets they say; I don't know what it 
means, but I wish I could do the same. My uncle says he 
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is an EngKshman, but his sow are Frenchmen — ^you know 
the. meaning of that." 

" Oh, very well," said Benjamin ; " dose plodding, 
industrious men of business are all Englishmen, in your 
uncle's estimation, and gay cavaliers are all Frenchmen ; 
it matters not where they were bom, or what language 
they speak." 

" He very often calls me a French girl, but I always 
maintain my right to the name of Jewess." 

" Israelite is better," said Benjamin ; " one, too, I hope, 
in whom there is no guile." 

" I am afraid it will cost more effort than I am capable 
of," rejoined Eva, "to attain to that distinction. But 
see, there's Lady Withershins with her eldest daughter ; 
oh, such queer creatures! and the Lordship is such a 
phenomenon ! He is very fond of being thought learned, 
and he always tries to quote passages, but he never can 
remember them. * Wet's thet somebody says about thet ? ' 
he says, * I forget the wawds now.' Sometimes he con- 
trives to begin the quotation — 

*• The ragged Pyrrhus — he whose sable ahms 
Bleck as his pawpose 

I forget the rest.' His daughter is just like him ; when 
she sings a song she always forgets either the words or 
the music — 

* Day — flight — may— do — ^for — the — gay, 
The — thought — ^less — the — heart— less — the free. 
But — ^there's some h .' 

*I don't know the next line.' The Lordship says his 
daughter has ' a veh good yaw foh music, but she always 
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fohgets the toon/ He says dtlo, ' Pronouncing dictionaries 
are kepital things for a men in humble lyef, who has no 
oppohtoonity of studying the lenguage in the feshionable *^> 
wawld. But foh my paht, I never consulted one in my 
lyef; I lahn*d solely by the yah." 

"It surprises me/' said Benjamin, "that so many of 
the nobility and gentry speak the language imperfectly. 
There is scarcely a man to be found who speaks pure 
English. It is not for want of talent, but uniformity of 
education and attention to accurate pronunciation at 
schools and colleges ; even the clergy are not taught to 
read the Church service, but just make it out anyhow." 

"Many of the rich," said Eva, "talk even slang Kke 
the vulgar; indeed, all the slang words are current 
amongst the gentry, and the young gentlemen find it 
diflEicult sometimes to speak to the ladies without using 
slang phrases. It strikes me that it was the vulgar who 
invented languages, as they invented everything else, and 
that words come up from the common people only to be 
polished a Kttle by the higher classes.'* 

" Quite right," said Benjamin ; " the people are the 
source of everything, but it comes from their hands in a 
very rough state. The poUshers, however, are very few in 
number, and there are fewer amongst the rich than is 
generally supposed, many of them are like the ' rugged 
Pyrrhus,' though, perhaps, their 'puhpose is not so 
bleck.' " 

"And do you know," said Eva, "I think that ill- 
natured people are very often the most polished. I used 
to wonder why God made people ill-natured ; but now I 
see, it is to teach the world good manners. That idea was 
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recalled to my mind by lookiflg at Lady Gossamer there ; 
she is talking to Marmalade : she is the most fidgety, 
particular, nervous, thin-skinned creature in the solar 
system ; but there is not an idea, an act, a mode or manner 
which the most refined delicacy could suggest that she is 
not familiar with, and when she is pleased with you her 
manners are exquisite. But displease her and she is a 
demon ; she breaks through all her own rules then, and 
purposely says and does rude things merely to torment 
you. But then it is because she thinks you have not 
behaved well. She often reminds me of what my uncle 
often repeats, that good-natured people could never carry 
politeness to such perfection as ill-natured people. They 
are too easy and placable, they are satisfied with any- 
thing, they are like the brute creation, the only good 
and evil they see is rudeness and kindness, the degrees 
of delicacy and its want they do not perceive.*' 

" There can be no doubt of it,'* said Benjamin. " Many 
of the tempers which we call bad are merely exquisitely 
and painfiilly sensitive nervous systems. They suffer 
severely, but they suffer for the good of society, because 
for their own comfort they give encouragement to forms 
of etiquette and rules of behaviour which afford great 
protection to the feelings, and tend to promote the culti- 
vation of our moral nature. Thick-skinned people, as 
they are called, never invented or attached much import- 
ance to delicate forms of social manners, but they are 
generally the best-tempered people, and most likely to 
accommodate themselves to your tastes and habits. The 
wisdom of God is easily discerned in the creation of these 
two natures — the good and the evil-tempered — ^the good is 
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for enjoyment, the evil is for improvement or stimulus to 
action. Without evil to urge us we should never elabo- 
rate any usefiil work ; neither art nor science would pro- 
gress, for evil is necessity, the mother of invention, the 
spur that urges us onward to •improvement. God is not 
yet justified by man for the creation of evil ; people do 
not understand its mission, and instead of giving God the 
praise for its creation they ascribe it to another.** 

" I can understand your words, I am familiar with such 
ideas,** said Eva, "and Lady Gossamer is an excellent 
illustration of them. I should sooner put a child under 
her instruction than under that of Lady Greengage — the 
Marchioness's favourite ; for though Lady Greengage is 
an excellent woman, and has also fine feelings, there are 
many niceties of behaviour which she does not understand, 
inelegant things which give her no offence, and which, 
therefore, she good-naturedly overlooks in others, and 
carelessly commits or perpetrates herself. The happier 
she. Lady Gossamer is less happy, for she has the evil, 
the painful stimulant of nervous sensibility in greater 
excess; but the child would learn better manners from her, 
and be better prepared for liberty.** 

" True, true, true,** said Benjamin. " In these few 
words you have spoken a history of the world — ^the Law 
and the Liberty, the law first, the liberty afterwards ; the 
law is strict and severe, the liberty is indulgent. But the 
great law of Reformation is yet to come — the law of 
manners ; the law of morals is a rough outline of good 
behaviour — the law of manners is the polishing of the 
diamond. Moses propounded the law of morals. But the 
law of manners has yet to be promulgated. It is the 
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completion of the picture of wliicli the moral law is the 
original sketch. It is the new ceremonial law. The cere- 
monial law of Moses dies for ever ; his moral law stands. 
But a Divine ceremonial law of manners, the symbolical 
translation of the Law of Sacrifice, must yet appear. This 
is the great Reform Law, and men must be drilled by it 
like soldiers by the drill-sergeant. It will bring more 
peace to society, and more happiness to the family, than all 
the other laws combined that have ever been promulgated. 
Good morals are but a beginning of goodness. Many 
good-moralled people are very disagreeable creatures ; but 
a good-mannered person is always delightfiil. He is 
a finished picture. It is a remarkable fact, too, that 
in China, which is the Celestial Empire, and therefore an 
earthly type of the state of social perfection, there is such 
a law of ceremonial manners established. It is but rude 
and imperfect because it is only a type and not the sub- 
stance, but it contains the idea of perfection, though the 
development be incomplete." 

'' I can understand you," said Eva ; " every word that 
you say finds a response in my heart-an affirmative 
response which shows that I would say what you say had 
I only the power. I feel that good-manners are the com- 
pletion of our moral nature, and that we cannot be com- 
fortable, cannot be good-moralled without them. I would 
teach them to the very poorest, and my uncle has already 
begun to realise that idea. I don't think you have even 
heard of his cottages. He seldom refers to them in con- 
versation, but he takes great interest in them. They are 
a private experiment of the effect of a mere law of manners 
upon the poor. He is well aware of its imperfection, and 
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therefore says little about it. It was commenced a few 
years ago by him and Lord Belmore, merely for a 
moral experiment. You would laugh if you saw their 
laws." 

"Why?'' 

" Why ! they are so simple and silly. The most trifling 
things imaginable are made matters of importance.'' 

" That is just as it ought to be ; it would not be a law 
of manners otherwise. The law of morals says, * Thou shalt 
not commit murder ' — a rough outline of goodness ; but 
the law of manners says, * Thou shalt not wound the feel- 
ings,' * Thou shalt not spit on the floor,' * Thou shalt not 
suck thy fingers at meals, nor eat with unclean hands,' 
'Thou shalt not scratch thy head in the presence of 
others,' * Thou shalt not carry food in a pocket-handker- 
chief, even though clean.' I give only rude instances, 
which suit too many persons, but carried out it is a 
delicate superstructure upon the rough and solid founda- 
tion of the moral law, like the little pinnacles with their 
crockets and trefoils on the top of a Gothic building, or 
like the last delicate touches of a fine pencil on the* 
canvas, of which the moral law is the ground colouring 
and massive clare- obscure. It is the finishing of the 
picture, and therefore it comes last. It requires more 
skill and delicate handling than any preceding mission." 

"Not at all a fit subject for parliamentary legisla- 
tion?" 

"Ha, ha! no, indeed; let the M.P.'s do their own 
work and make their own laws, but neither the law of 
morals nor the law of manners belong to their vocation. 
Morals and manners are both religious laws, and will 
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never be taught or enforced, or even promoted, or exem- 
plified by, representative legislators. Parliament is a 
public bouse for managing the rough business of the 
nation, and will be a very usefiil house when its vocation 
is better understood and defined. But the power that 
polishes and refines mankind neither supersedes nor rivals 
the Parliament. It occupies a seat which Parliament 
never sat upon and cannot fill.'' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BDWARD AND BENONI AMONGST THE CHARTISTS AND 

SOCIALISTS. 

T? DWARD was now beginning to prepare for his Conti- 
nental journey. He had been several months in 
London, seen all the lions, heard more of the gossip than 
his head could carry, and listened to so many advocates of 
opposite and contending opinions that he was, in a manner, 
bewildered with the labyrinth of thought into which he 
had been introduced. He was half disposed to do as many 
young men do, and regard principle merely as a profession 
or a trade, which men take up and pursue for interest, and 
to laugh at all serious convictions as merely indications of 
weakness of mind. It was evident to him that no party 
was perfectly right or perfectly wrong. But the magni- 
tude, the infinity of the subject was such as to deter the 
finite mind from attempting to define truth or determine 
positively what it was. 

However he was resolved to see the worst of it, and he 
was well counselled by Senior and Benjamin, with whom 
he now lived in closer communion and fellowship, and 
who ever reminded him of the dictates of wisdom when- 
ever he seemed disposed to deviate from their course. 

He had seen much of the gay and respectable world, 
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but he had learned nothing from them that could give 
any steadiness or satisfaction to his mind. They seemed 
to him to be all in a state of intellectual bewilderment. 
The men were often mad or demented with party spirit, 
and one-sided views and purposes, and the women had all 
a sort of indifference of mental character, as if they cared 
nothing whatever about principles, but merely regarded 
the interest of persons. Nor could he blame either sex 
for being what they were. They were in chaos or social 
confusion, and they could only work with such means as 
were intelligible to themselves. 

Benjamin and he determined to see the lower classes, 
in order to judge whether the minds of the poor were 
really lower in status than those of the rich. They there- 
fore visited together the lecture-rooms of the Chartists, 
the Infidels, and the Socialists, listened to their discourses, 
and entered into their discussions. At that time the 
Chartists were very numerous, and had Sunday evening 
lectures upon political subjects in their National Hall. 
With them politics is religion. They are the disciples of 
Moses in this respect, that they look to the land for the 
realisation of all their hopes. Moses never spoke of a 
ftiture state to the tribes, so far as we know, and the pro- 
mised reward of their religious obedience was long life 
and prosperity in the land. This part of Moses's creed 
the Chartists faithfully adopted, and in this respect they 
were not unlike the Jews. Accordingly statistics were all- 
important in their eyes. A knowledge of facts was accounted 
intelligence, and they had many able men who strung 
these facts together in a very talented and captivating 
manner. There was this special peculiarity, however. 
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about them all — ^they all hated the priests, and nothing 
seemed to give such general satisfaction to the assembled 
hearers as an eloquent tirade against the teachers of 
religion, especially the rich ones. They disliked also all 
men in power. It was the business of the orator to prove 
them fools and rogues and ignorant men, or dishonest men 
who would not draw the legitimate conclusions from the 
premises which the orator laid down. The people were 
then advised to grow inteUigent, to collect facts, to store 
their minds with knowledge, and told that there could be 
no doubt whatever that they would gain the day, for 
knowledge was power. 

The people seemed to derive comfort from this sort of 
instruction. It suited their liberalised or discontented 
minds in many respects. In the first place it was free 
and easy. They sat with their hats on, like the Jews in 
synagogue. Then they applauded with their hands and 
their feet. They also laughed at times when the orator 
was fanny. And all these enjoyments were such as they 
could not find in church. It was the mission of England 
carried to its ultimates, and totally disconnected with that 
of any of the other four great nations, that of the Eoman 
people perhaps excepted. Its defective Catholicity was 
remarkable, and struck the minds of our two heroes at 
once. They remarked also the very small number of 
women in attendance. Here and there a young woman 
with her sweetheart, or a rational wife with her husband. 
She would perhaps have gone to a Methodist chapel or a 
Roman Catholic chapel, or even a tea garden or a public- 
house with him with equal good- will. But there were no 
such edifying sights as mothers and children reverentially 
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seating themselyes as they do in cliurcli, witli the convic- 
tion that they were in a sacred building devoted to the 
worship of God, and the inculcation of serious and impor- 
tant truths. It was merely a haunt of men who were 
under no moral discipline whatever, and who had only to 
pay their money at the door to be members entitled to 
laugh, clap hands, ruff with the feet, and interrupt the 
speaker with Sear^ hear. This proved at once its moral 
weakness. A doctrine that cannot impassion both sexes 
with reverential feelings, will never be powerful in the 
moral government of society. The doctrine was merely 
that which Benjamin and Edward had heard amongst the 
ultra-Liberals. There was nothing new in it, and they 
learned more from seeing the people and their manners 
than from hearing the lecture. 

The Socialists and Infidels were almost identical in 
spirit, and sometimes in doctrine, with the Chartists. They 
treated solely of temporal things, abused the priests and 
the rulers, demonstrated their folly and their ignorance, 
and accused them of darkening the sun of science, and 
making the people believe their own crafty impositions 
merely for the purpose of picking their pockets. The 
Bible was very generally introduced into such prelections, 
and treated in all sorts of ways. Sometimes it was used 
to prove the apostasy of the priests in departing from the 
severe model of moral excellence which it established, and 
sometimes it was treated as the invention of the priests to 
raise themselves up in public estimation as a superior race 
of men, the mediators between heaven and earth ; some- 
times as the most immoral, indecent, inconsistent book 
that ever was written, so full of contradiction and absur- 
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dities, that no rational person could have written it or 
could believe it if he were not trained jfrom infancy with 
a pious dread of the consequence of disbelieving it ; and 
sometimes as craftily written in this contradictory style 
in order to captivate the passion for the marvellous, which 
unfortunately prevailed even amongst men of otherwise 
strong and masculine intellects. A perfect wilderness of 
opposition came out against the poor Bible, so much so, 
that Edward said to Benjamin, — " What is it that they 
do think about it after all P" 

" I know not. I can only see that they are puzzled 
with it, and that they would like to make away with it 
anyhow. They would beat it in battle if they could, but, 
failing to do this, they would assassinate it if they were 
able. They are bewildered." 

Robert Owen, the head of the English Socialists, is a man 
of very mild and amiable manners, and he prides himself 
particularly on his doctrine of charity ; not the charity 
that " believeth all things," but rather that which " dis- 
believeth all things," if it has any connection with belief 
at all. But it has none. The charity of Owen is merely 
a moral charity of mild behaviour — a manner which no 
man better exemplifies in his own private deportment. 
But it singularly happened that this morally charitable 
man was the most uncharitable of all men in his doctrine, 
and was connected with a host of lecturers, who denounced 
as impostors and hypocrites all founders of religions, all 
prophets, and apostles, and evangelists, and professors of 
religion, and threw them all overboard without ever 
deigning to regard them as the depositories of any one 
truth whatever that was of any importance to mankind. 
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Their history was merely to be blotted out ; their books to 
be given to the moths or the paper-mills ; and the world 
was to begin de novo from Robert Owen ; and, if possible, 
to forget that the old world existed at all. Even its 
memory, its experience, was of no value whatever. Jeru- 
salem and its mission were thrown aside entirely as of no 
practical use. Greece and her mission were treated with 
prejudice almost equally unsparing. Rome was altogether 
erased from the book of wisdom ; and only the philosophy 
and the gaiety of France and the liberty of England were 
to be encouraged, but remodelled and improved to such 
a degree that even they would be treated as all the rest, 
and become great moral ruins like the nations of the 
East. The past was nothing to the Socialists, for they 
did not see God in anything — ^no plan, no system, no Pro- 
vidence. And yet no man seemed to have more faith than 
Robert Owen. He always seemed to believe that every- 
thing happened for the best, and would and must happen 
for the best. It was all going on as well as if he himself 
had the government of the world in his hands. God, if 
there was one, seemed to understand matters almost as 
well as Robert Owen. What power this was that he be- 
lieved in nobody knows. He called it God at last, but he 
evidently meant some blind agent, some necessity, that 
went right because it could not go wrong since Owen be- 
gan to lecture, although it had been going decidedly 
wrong for thousands of years before that. It was a dire 
chaos of doctrine — darkness visible and almost tangible, 
so thick and impenetrable was it. Yet it stoutly main- 
tained its light, because there really was some light in it, 
as there was in the Chartist doctrine ; and by magnifying 
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that portion of light, and making it all in all, the delusion 
came oyer the mind that it was the truth and the whole 
truth, in spite of the immoderate exclusiveness and 
illiberality with which it was accompanied. 

The chief metaphysical doctrine of Owenism was the 
non-responsibility of man for his actions ; that man being 
the effect of a cause, the cause is responsible for the effect. 
No sane man can dispute this. It is also the great doc- 
trine of the atonement. Christ as Gk)d became respon- 
sible for man, and bore his sins. But the contrary is also 
true, and man is responsible for his sins, as a sour grape 
is responsible for being sour ; we throw it away. And 
Robert Owen not only does the same, but he makes a dis- 
agreeable person responsible for being disagreeable, and a 
mad dog responsible for being mad. Every creature is 
responsible for being what it is. Therefore, man is re- 
sponsible for his actions, and Owen makes him responsible, 
though he denies his responsibility. Both doctrines are 
true, as all religious opposites are ; for God is a mystery, 
and therefore contains two extreme opposites in every 
aspect of his nature. All one-sided primary religious 
doctrines are imperfect. You must believe both sides of a 
mystery, however strong the contradiction may be. As 
for imderstanding them you need not attempt it, for if 
you imderstood them they would not be a mystery. But 
still they are like the single vision of the two eyes, or the 
single hearing of the two ears; if you look at them rightly, 
they will be as one, and more perfect together than apart ; 
and you will understand them as well as your own eye- 
sight. Ignorance of this led the Socialists to adopt a one- 
sided view, and to run a muck upon common sense with it. 
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One of their lecturers maintained that "The assassin 
ought not to be held punishable any more than the dag- 
ger he plunges in the breast of his yictim." Owen him- 
self would not have used such language ; he was delicate 
in his phraseology. But it was the legitimate inference 
from his own premises ; and the daring and adventurous 
logicians of his school did not hesitate to assent to it. The 
women, however, and the more moderate of the male sex 
did not like it, and thus they were accused of not under- 
standing the principles of Socialism. They were all the 
wiser for not understanding them ; and their wisdom be- 
came a check upon the daring of the clever and the 
smart, who might otherwise, in the pride of their logical 
acumen, have proceeded to much more desperate extremes. 
But their light was only darkness ; for they did not per- 
ceive that their own feelings were always holding men 
responsible for their behaviour and even their very looks, 
and that even the knife itself that commits a murder is 
held responsible, for it is generally destroyed in this 
country, and in Catholic coimtries it is devoted or hung 
up in the chancel of a church, and not even a Socialist 
would like to eat meat with such a weapon after it had 
been the innocent means of committing a crime so 
fearful. 

The strength of Socialism lay only in its negative 
doctrines. It could teach little or no positive truth. It 
painted the evils of society very vividly — ^the imperfec- 
tions of Christians and the great inconsistency of their 
lives and their professions — the worldliness of spiritual 
men, and especially of the clergy, who ought to be models 
of virtue to their flocks — the inefficiency of professional 
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religion to accomplisli its missioii of establishing peace 
on earth and good- will amongst men, and the necessity for 
some other motive power than at present prevailed to 
accomplish an end so desirable. Such pictures were often 
eloquent and beautiful, and such as even a Christian 
would hear up to a certain point with satisfaction — such 
pictures as even the Christian divines and the Christian 
poets would paint, and the Christian world receive as 
representations of the truth. But when the lecturer came 
to the inference that because religion had hitherto been 
inefficient to save the world, we must therefore adopt an 
irreligious or sensual motive to produce social happiness, 
he seemed like a man who had tilted his judgment. For, 
led as human beings are even under the influence of 
religious motives, it is a well-known fact that irreligious 
or sensual combinations are always small, like bands of 
banditti or mercantile companies, whilst religion, even 
imperfect religion, is the strongest combinative power 
that the world contains. It is its anti-sensualism that 
constitutes its power, for in anti-sensualism lie the reveren- 
tial feelings which give dignity and grandeur to humanity. 
Socialism did not cultivate these. Hence Benjamin and 
Edward observed that the lecturers strove to be funny and 
jocular at times. The hearers laughed and applauded, 
and a low, jesting, scoffing spirit prevailed amongst the 
disciples. This was enough. No laughing, jeering, jest- 
ing, scoffing, punning, or sensual power will ever reign ; 
it can only amuse ; it cannot govern. A judge must be 
grave. Veneration occupies the crown of the head. 

But there was one doctrine which especially attracted 
Benjamin's attention, and which seemed to him to contain 
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the most positive and the most yalnable truth which the 
Socialists inculcated. He was persuaded from the first, 
before he had ever heard them, that they must have some 
peculiar truth, for such he believed to be the case with 
every sect or party that made any great impression on 
human beings, rich or poor, good or bad ; and in this 
conviction he searched for the special and prominent truth 
of the Socialist doctrine. And none of the speakers so 
impressively presented this leading truth to his mind as 
Charles Morris, whom we again introduce to our readers 
in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A 80CIALIST LECTURE, AND A BEPLT. 

QOCIALISM had no priesthood and no moral discipline 
^ for man was not held responsible for his actions. There- 
fore, any man who could speak well was permitted to speak, 
whatever might be his private moral character. Intel- 
lect was all that was wanted in the lecturing department. 
Morris, however, was by no means a bad man. Indeed 
he was, in many respects, the reverse. His feelings were 
all on the side of generosity and kindness. He was tem- 
perate in his habits, gentle and amiable in his manners, 
and social, cheerful, and communicative in his disposition. 
He was also eloquent, and very much admired as an ad- 
vocate of the cause. He very seldom, however, interfered 
with the religious question. He dwelt almost exclusively 
upon the domestic view of the doctrine, a view which 
seems to have been the more deeply impressed upon 
his mind from the circumstance of his own unfortunate 
position as a family man. He longed for domestic com- 
fort and happiness, but then his idea of that comfort was 
so far superior to what seemed possible for him to realise, 
that he totally neglected the real, in order to furnish and 
enjoy the imaginative home. He lived in a home of the 
fancy, and he painted that home to a deligl^t^d audience, 
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who almost felt as if they were transported to a little 
earthly paradise as they listened to the words that flowed 
from his mouth. The power of circumstances in making 
men comfortable or uncomfortable, good, bad, or in- 
different, was therefore his favourite doctrine, and he 
dwelt almost exclusively upon it, and illustrated it so 
well, so delicately, so religiously, so poetically, and so in- 
offensively, that Benjamin at once perceived that Morris 
had got hold of the strong point of Socialism. 

Imagine a company of four or five hundred persons, 
chiefly male, and of the operative and middle classes, 
seated on benches, with heads covered, listening to 
Morris, as from an elevated platform he talked such words 
as. these : — 

"We poor people are rude, my friends, rude' in 
manners, rude in speech, and rude in our tastes. But we 
are merely so because our homes are so, because the 
spheres in which we move are not the spheres of refine- 
ment. We were bom as delicate and sensitive as the 
rich, as capable of receiving refined impressions as they, 
but we were more roughly handled in infancy and youth, 
and accustomed to see less beautiful sights, and to hear 
less agreeable and musical words. We have roughed it 
through life, and our speech, our manners, our taste, cor- 
respond to the circumstances through which we have 
passed and amid which we live. 

" Had we been reared in a palace, elegantly clothed, 
and carefully tended — had we been taught to speak by 
the first masters of English, French, Italian, and German 
— ^had we been kept apart in childhood and youth from 
the society of the vulgar, and accustomed to hear nothing 
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but accurate language and chaste and delicate phraseology 
— ^had our ears been accustomed to the Best of music, and 
our eyes familiarised with the sight of the most perfect 
specimens of sculpture and painting — we should have 
been very different beings from what we are. It is not 
for want of any natural gift, it is not for want of talent, 
for want of reading, for mere want of college or school 
education, but solely for want of training, and personal 
experience and observation, that we are defective in this 
respect. 

" Now what would remove this evil of rudeness or want 
of polish ? Ask the rich ; they know how to do it with 
themselves, and they are all bom as naked, as stupid, as 
helpless, as inelegant and unpolished as we are. In the 
first place, large houses are wanted; we can never be 
comfortable in small prisons. We must quarrel if 
crammed up three in a bed and ten in a small apartment. 
We must also be accustomed to elegant manners and to 
beautiful sights. The rich have taken these things from 
us ; they have taken the works of art from the churches 
and hung them up in private galleries, and they have 
clubbed together in circles firom which we are excluded, 
and monopolized the arts of refinement to themselves by 
refusing to associate with us, or to supply us with b 
motive for personal improvement. Now such things can 
be recovered for the poor. We can afford to live in 
palaces as well as the rich ; we can afford to encourage 
the very finest of the arts, were we only to adopt the 
principle of combination, the patriarchal principle of 
large families, such families as that of Abraham which 
consisted of two thousand persons. 
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" The economy of sucIl a mode of living I have often 
insisted upon, but the moral and aesthetic advantages are 
of a still higher and jxobler description. The poor are 
driven into vice by domestic discomforts, by small homes, 
by screaming and quarrelsome children, by washings and 
dryings, and even by scrubbing of floors, which, however 
indispensable to cleanliness, become at last a nuisance to 
a sensitive person. The rich can avoid all such nuisances, 
but the poor must submit to every inconvenience, or be 
turned out of doors. A man at his work sees but little 
of home inconveniences, but children at home are driven 
and kicked about, or turned into the street to be put out 
of the way. In the first case they murmur and quarrel 
with their parents, and conceive bad feelings which 
strengthen with age ; and, in the other case, they asso- 
ciate indiscriminately with the turned-out of other homes, 
become street-bred, learn slang and cunning, become 
knowing, 'cute, self-willed, and reprobate. Now the rich 
are as self-willed and reprobate as the poor, but riches 
put a gloss upon profligacy ; they make it elegant. They 
put a check upon depravity ; they make it respectable. 
The vices of the rich are all gilt, whilst those of the poor 
are merely the bare plaster. Gild then the vices of the 
poor if you cannot cure them. Make them, at least, 
respectable ; and let this be done just in the natural way 
by the enlargement and improvement of home, so that 
our children may at least be home-bred, and not street- 
bred^ as they now are. We cannot be reasoned into better 
behaviour by priests and moralists ; but we may be led 
into better behaviour by practical and humane re- 
formers. My solemn conviction is, my -^i^^, that the 
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beginning of all real reform is the improvement of our 
homes." 

" That man has got a truth/' said Benjamin to Edward, 
" but I don't think he can master it." 

" How can it be done? " said Edward. " If the people 
will not improve their own homes, who can do it for 
them?" 

" They might be assisted ; but where is the will to 
come from P I should like to speeik after the lecture." 

Accordingly, when the lecture was concluded, Benjamin 
rose and begged permission to say a few words, which 
was courteously granted. 

" I have no intention whatever," said Benjamin, " to 
speak in opposition to the doctrine which the lecturer has 
put forth. I came here to listen and not to dispute. 
But he has given utterance to so many important truths, 
and expressed himself in language so chaste and delicate, 
that I cannot refrain from awarding him my little meed 
of praise in a formal manner, and, at the same time, 
making one remark, which is neither for nor against his 
doctrine, neither praise nor blame. What the lecturer 
has said is true ; the power of circumstances is very great, 
and the influence of home is all powerful for good or for 
evil. He is right ia giving force to this truth. But I 
imderstand that the object of Socialism is to carry out 
this idea collectively, nationally if possible, whilst the 
religious world betakes itself to the task of recommending 
each private family to do the work of home reformation 
for itself. The national home reformation would certainly 
be a great stroke of policy — a master measure — the 
greatest reform bill that has ever been passed. But how 
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is it to be done as our lecturer would have it done? 
Where is the combined will to come from ? There are 
only two ways in which it is possible — either by destroy- 
ing religious faith altogether, or by making all men of 
one faith. Owen himself perceived this, and adopted the 
former plan of destroying religious faith entirely, and 
thus introducing unity. He has failed and must fail, for 
this negative unity is utterly impossible. The other plan, 
that of religious or positive unity, seems equally impos- 
sible. All the sects have tried it, and they have only 
increased the division by their one-sided dogmatism and 
intemperate zeal. Here then is a dilemma, two impos- 
sibilities ; one or other of which must be overcome before 
you can accomplish your end. The Socialists are doing 
their utmost to overcome one of these difficulties. Some 
of them are preaching down faith, but they are preaching 
in vain. They cannot preach down faith. They may 
preach it out here and there for a little while, but sorrow 
will bring it back ; loss of health, loss of friends : death, 
and the fear of death, are always bringing it in again. 
These congregations of yours are renewed every two or three 
years. Many who attended you once are now going to 
church or chapel, or reading the Bible at home, or Jeremy 
Taylor's * Holy Living and Holy Dying ; ' and you cannot 
depend on the continuance of this evening's assembly 
in the faith of your doctrines for one month. Humanity 
is in this state throughout society. There is neither 
iinity of faith, nor unity of unbelief, nor perseverance in 
the saints or the infidels individually — we are not yet 
one ; and there is nothing as yet strong enough in the 
world to make us one. But we must be made one before 
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we can act uniformly on so completely and thoroughly 
radical a reformation as the home reformation you speak 
of It is a good thing that you wish for ; though, per- 
haps, I might object to the details. But the means are 
wanting — altogether wanting — so absolutely non-existent 
as to make even the attempt a waste of energy, except in 
so far as it presents to the mind, in a very striking 
manner, the great and important truth of the power of 
external circumstances in forming the character for good 
or evil. This doctrine of Socialism has been forced upon 
public consideration ; and I have no doubt that the public 
at large will take up the idea and do what it can to ame- 
liorate the domestic condition of the poor by the cleaning 
of streets, the formation of drains, the removal of back- 
yard nuisances, and the washing, white-washing, and 
fumigation of poor dweUings ere long; but this is as 
much as can be done tiU something like unity of faith be 
established, and a common feeling of impassioned zeal, 
divested of sectarian hate and party spirit, be found to 
stimulate men to put forth that omnipotence which can 
only be found in united humanity ; for then, and then 
only, can God be said to dwell with men, be one with 
them, and they one in Him." 

This short address was very well received by the meet- 
ing, and Morris in reply was exceedingly courteous, thanked 
the gentleman for the kindness of his manner, and even 
expressed his assent to the truth of the doctrine, that a 
reasonable faith would be a better combining and frater- 
nising power than infidelity. He said he was only 
induced to give his countenance to infidelity from the 
bitterness and the cruelty of sectarian zeal ; but he saw 
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many imperfections in it as a principle, and wOlingly 
acknowledged that infidelity did not necessarily make a 
man good or even better, except by divesting him of the 
sectarian zeal, and even then, he was sorry to say, that it 
often invested him with a new infidel sectarianism, which 
was in many men found to be nnreasonable and intolerant. 
If all men were infidels they would at least get rid of 
religious sectarianism. But he did not see how this was 
possible to be accomplished, and it was equally impossible 
to make all men Christians, or one kind of Christians. 
But there was the advantage, he believed, in infidelity 
over any species of revealed religion, that infidelity had 
no tendency to divide itself into sects, whilst religion was 
notoriously sectarian, controversial, and combative, spite- 
ful and hatefiil in its habits. 

Benjamin did not propose to answer him, but being 
pleased with his behaviour hie waited till the hearers had 
dispersed, and was invited to come upon the platform, 
where he entered into conversation with Morris and others 
of various degrees of infidelity. He could easily perceive 
the elements of dissension, even in that small number. 
Success and ample fiinds would easily develop it. They 
kept together at present from poverty, they could not 
afford to part ; but there were numerous conflicting 
elements, such as atheism and deism, nuptialism and anti- 
nuptialism, with innumerable degrees of communism, 
some going the whole hog, others for community in land, 
but not in household goods ; some for non-responsibility 
and neither praise nor blame, others for responsibility and 
praise and blame. In fine, in less than half-an-hour 
Benjamin purposely drew out for his own satisfaction and 
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that of Edward tlie seeds of as much infidel sectarianism 
as would, in the event of success, keep the whole civilised 
world in a state of uproar for centuries, and perhaps 
introduce a new series of dark ages, even more benighted 
and more demoralised than the former, from the want of 
a great spiritual idea to give a tone of sanctity to the 
general character of society. 



CHAPTEE XXX 

PARTING OF FRIEKDS ^PREPARATI03» FOR TRAVEL. 

TN a few days after the foregoing scene, Edward embarked 
for Alexandria in a steamer at the port of Soath- 
ampton« Somewhat disconsolate at not being able to 
discover the retreat of Sappho, but restored to health and 
vigour of mind, and filled with a glowing enthusiasm for 
travel, which had been cherished by Eva and supplied 
from time to time with new fuel by Benjamin and Senior, 
the &vourite associations of his early days were vividly 
restored, accompanied with additional light and attraction 
derived from new sources of thought to which his youth 
had been an entire stranger, and which his manhood re- 
ceived with extreme caution and considerable reluctance. 
Slow, but sure, however, they at last effected a permanent 
impression upon his mind, and prepared him for viewing 
the scenes of the East with a critical acuteness that not 
even the learning and the genius of Oxford could ever 
have supplied. 

Benjamin prepared himself for another and more 
singular course, a course which no one had passed before 
him. The geographical East had been already visited by 
thousands, and many had recorded the sights which they 
had seen. They might all be summed up in one word — 
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a wilderness ; tlie Holy Land was a mere desert ; Jeru- 
salem, tlie ancient capital, reduced to a village of a few 
thousand inhabitants, ignorant, bigoted, conservative and 
unimprovable men, who refuse to follow the Spirit in his 
march, but remain like cats on the hearth after the house- 
hold has removed to another portion of the earth. What 
to him was the lane which the Spirit had left ? He will 
seek the Spirit, the living Jerusalem, and let others search 
the dead one for angels, or the stones which they moved, 
if they choose. The living Jerusalem may itself be a ruin, 
but, as the wise man says, " a living dog is better than a 
dead lion ; '^ whatsoever it be, he will see it and judge for 
himself. 

Impressed with this idea, and determined to realise it, 
he resolved to visit, in the first place, a very remarkable 
people, of whom he had heard much and seen nothing, 
men who were evil spoken of by the world, ridiculed, 
sneered at, laughed at, and scoffed at, and regarded as im- 
doubted idiots, impostors, or rogues, but who lived a very 
quiet and peaceable L'fe of faith, made no noise whatever 
in the world, were totally unknown to literature and 
fashion, never even heard of by the learned, and totally 
overlooked by those all-seeing men — the reporters for the 
press — ^who are ever awake to all objects of curiosity, and 
ready to give long and sometimes tedious descriptions of 
commonplace phenomena for the purpose of supplying the 
daily bread of the mind, for the breakfast-table of the 
dailies, or the more choice repasts of the weeklies, 
monthlies, quarterlies and yearlies. 

Benjamin was informed by Senior of the existence in 
England of a prophet like Moses, who had for many years 
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been leading a people, numbering only a few thousands, 
and calling themselves by the name of " Israelites." They 
wore the beard and a peculiar garb, and submitted to the 
baptism of blood, which was originally imposed upon the 
whole family of Abraham. They belonged to the family 
of Joanna Southcott, long since dead, and as the world 
imagined proved to be an impostress, but yet surviving 
in a large family of children, who had built a temple, on 
which they had expended several thousand pounds, and 
submitted to a fiery ordeal of bodily pain and self-denial, 
which gave evidence of a sincerity of purpose and a steadi- 
ness of faith which, however unenlightened, was calculated 
to impress the mind of Benjamin with respect, for he 
never failed to accord his meed of praise and admiration 
to every purely devotional feeling, every quiet, peaceable, 
and sober species of faith, however unreasonable it might 
seem in the eyes of the busy money-mongering world, who 
ridiculed all enthusiasm but that which brought grist to 
the mill. Benjamin loved romance and romantic devo- 
tion. This to him was the true East, the spiritual East 
of the mind, the state of mind in which the Orientalists of 
ancient times lived, and in which the modem Orientalists 
wotJd still live if they had not degenerated from the spirit 
of their fathers. To this East he was determined to pro- 
ceed, as Edward had resolved to go to the other. They 
wotJd compare notes when they met, and see which of the 
two had realised the most singular adventures and seen 
the most remarkable sights. 

"I have seen,'' said Benjamin, "the rich and the learned, 
I have conversed with politicians of every grade, I have 
communed with Churchmen and Dissenters of almost 
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every denominatioii, and I have not found in any one of 
them a sure and satisfactory abiding-place for the mind. 
I find a sympathy with all of them in some points, but, 
strange to say, they all condemn me if I do not become 
exclusively theirs. A Churehman'condemns me for going 
to a Dissenter's chapel, a Dissenter condemns me for 
taking the Eucharist in the church kneeling. One 
wonders how I can listen to rambling extempore prayers 
and extempore sermons; another wonders how I can 
listen to a string of printed prayers, written three hundred 
years ago by Englishmen, who had no special mission to 
make prayers for any but themselves or their own genera- 
tion. One condemns the singing of hymns, another con- 
demns the exclusive singing of psalms, and, in fine, 
wherever I go I find a fault-finding spirit that breaks up 
the Church, and even condemns the man that wotJd put 
its separated parts together. What is worse, they all 
be-rogue one another, they delight in exposing one 
another, in finding each other at fault, committing ofiences 
as well as blunders. They hate one another. One party 
does not believe that God is in the other party. He can- 
not be there, for we are right and they must be wrong. 
The omnipresent God — not here, not there, not every- 
where ! They are all mistaken. He is everywhere, and 
may be found everywhere by all but the blind. Charity 
will find Him in every party. But she will find the 
devil there also. Both spirits are in every man, every 
house, every church. Whither can we go from either ? 
Where can we flee from their presence ? In every corner 
of the earth there is truth to be found and there is error ; 
there is good and there is evil, there is virtue and there is 
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vice. God is not localised amongst the Gentiles as He 
was amongst the Jews. I will visit the vilest of men 
and find Him amongst them ; the most despised and con- 
temptible I feel convinced have a portion of the broken 
body committed to their care.. Nay, even the very out- 
casts of society have a truth which the rich and the 
respectable must learn and receive before the nature of 
humanity be perfected in them.'' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE IDEA OF THE COMING MAN. HIS HISTORY. SOMB 

OF HIS MODERN FORERUNNERS. 

"DEFORE we take up the narrative of Benjamin's 
adventures, which are somewhat pectiKar, and most 
unlike the iucidents which usually befall the heroes of 
other tales, it will be necessary to give a short outline of 
a romantic episode in modem history, which is totally 
unknown to the world of literature, though possessing 
many singular features capable of exciting as well as of 
gratifying the curiosity of the lovers of the marvellous or 
the eccentric. 

It is, however, a history of madness, or of folly, or at 
least of something very like either. We do not mean to 
say positively what it is, for we intend to be very chari- 
table, to play the part of counsel for both sides, and to 
expose good and evil, truth and error, strength and weak- 
ness just as we find them, without partiality or preju- 
dice to persons or parties — that is if we can. 

The history which we mean to give may be called a 
chapter of the modem history of the idea of the coining 
man, an idea which has assumed many different forms in 
all ages, sometimes sacred and sometimes profane forms, 
but always more or less the same idea, that of some 
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great personage who was to come in amongst tlie chaos of 
society Kke a sunbeam through the clouds of heaven and 
shed light upon the world. No nation can be great 
which does not labour to produce such a man, but the 
greatest nation is not content with a merely national man, 
for that is a small, a limited idea. It conceives the idea 
of a conquering man who will unite all nations under his 
law. 

The great nations of antiquity have brought forth 
their men. The Holy Land brought forth The Hojly 
Man — ^the first of men. And when it had done so it 
died and became desolate; Greece brought forth its 
Socrates, its Aristotle and Plato, its poets and philo- 
sophers; Rome brought forth its Caesar. These men 
partly conquered the world; they made the civilised 
world what it is. But it is not yet finished ; there is, 
therefore, yet a labouring to bring forth ; and all the old, 
the natural, and the legitimate means of bringing forth 
the great man are still anxiously looked to by different 
parties who belong to the different spheres of thought. 
The men of faith, the simple children of Christian Jeru- 
salem, look to faith alone without reason. The men of 
reason and philosophy look to reason alone without faith. 
The politician, statesman, and soldier look to politics and 
arms, or civil power for bringing forth the man; and 
these three parties live apart from each other, and the 
former especially have no connection whatsoever with the 
other two. It is the ultra-fanatics of this party whose 
modern history we mean to trace. 

At the epoch of the first French Revolution the whole 
world of mind was excited. Faith and reason were alike 
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convulsed ; the earthquake was universal ; the political 
shaking was the least real of all. It was only the most 
apparent to the vulgar eye. It was the epoch of many great 
and singular movements, and amongst these movements 
was the revival — ^in a more definite and pointed manner 
than theretofore — of the religious idea of " the Coming 
Man/' It began with Eichard Brothers in 1790, and it 
has had a continuous and serial form of existence from 
that day to this. Brothers was a lieutenant in the British 
navy, bom in Newfoundland, a man of apparently most 
inordinate self-conceit, who confesses that " he had always 
an expectation of being some time or other very great ;" 
but withal a man of great probity and decided principle ; 
for being persuaded of the sin of taking an oath, he relin- 
quished his pension rather than do violence to his convic- 
tions, and for thirty years he made this yearly sacrifice to 
his faith — ^though at times he was reduced to great 
poverty, and might at any time, by concession, have 
relieved his many pressing wants by a draft from the 
Treasury. 

At the time of refusal to take the oath, he began to have 
visions and revelations, and was told by the spiritual power 
which visited him that he was destined to be " the coming 
man " who would restore the Jews to their native land, and 
be the emperor of the world. Accordingly, he signed all 
his letters, communications, books, and pamphlets in the 
following style — " Richard Brothers, the man who will he 
revealed to the Hebrews as their prince, to all nations as 
their governor, according to the covenant to King David, 
immediately under God.'* He persuaded many people of 
the truth of his mission, and for some time was one of the 
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greatest lions in the metropolis. He prophesied respect- 
ing the French war, and some of his prophecy being fiil- 
filled either in whole or part, the excitement at one time 
was so great, that the king was said to be alarmed, espe- 
cially as the prophet in one of his books had used the fol- 
lowing words : " The Lord God commands me to say to 
you, George the Third, King of England, that immediately 
on my being revealed in London to the Hebrews as their 
prince, and to all nations as their governor, your crown 
must be delivered up to me, that all your power and 
authority may instantly cease." 

Soon after the publication of these words. Brothers was 
seized and confined in a madhouse in Islington, where he 
remained eleven years, and was liberated on the death of 
Mr. Pitt. He had one friend and believer in parliament, 
Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, member for Lymington, a dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar, and translator of the Gentoo 
laws from the original Sanscrit, who made a motion in the 
House of Commons on behalf of Brothers on the occasion 
of his confinement, but the speech was unproductive even 
of a discussion, for the motion fell to the ground for want 
of a seconder. 

When Brothers was put in durance vile, another illus- 
trious individual was imder training to occupy his place 
in the sphere of spiritual hallucination. Joanna South- 
cott began to be visited on Old Christmas-day, in the be- 
ginning of 1792. She was then forty-two years of age. 
She saw visions, and heard voices, and received commands 
to go to clergymen, and tell what wars and famines vrere 
coming. She was first sent to the Dissenters, who treated 
her with contempt. She then addressed herself to the 
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EstabKslied Clergy of Exeter, and to no purpose. But at 
last the Reverend Mr. Pomeroy, of Bodmin, took her by 
the hand, and encouraged her to publish her prophecies 
respecting coming events. He soon afterwards repented 
of his conduct, and refused to see her any more. During 
his day of grace, however, he was her coming man, and 
many wonderful things were predicted of him which were 
afterwards transferred to another, whom he only repre- 
sented for a time. This falsification was a great stum- 
bling-block to her followers. Joanna was a poor needle- 
woman when she commenced her prophetic career, but she 
was a woman of good moral reputation, great industry, 
and strict economy, and she contrived to save a little 
money to print her earlier productions. These gained her 
many friends, and amongst the number several of the 
Established clergy ; and from 1801, the first year of the 
century, she continued to publish her writings, and to add 
to the number of her followers, till her works assumed the 
appalling magnitude of seven octavo volumes, and her 
followers amounted to the portentous number of some 
thirty or forty thousand. Her writings are in prose and 
verse — the verse particularly imclassical or un-Grecian — 
and both verse and prose alike regardless of the laws of 
taste or the rules of logic and grammar. The Spirit, in 
whose name the greater portion is spoken, speaks just like 
herself, and she strictly forbad her well-educated followers 
to alter the language, to correct the grammar, or to polish 
the style. It came in humility in her person, and the 
vulgar language was the lowly dress in which the word 
was attired and presented to the world, the manger in 
which the child was laid. Had her prophecies been lite- 
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rally fulfilled, she might soon have converted the nation* 
But they were mostly all failures, and this kept down the 
number of believers greatly. It was no easy matter for a 
man to believe, and even when he did at last profess his 
faith, he was not very sure, and was always about going. 
The great trial came at last in the announcement of the 
coming of her son. This took place in 1813, and was a 
great stumbling-block. But it introduced a new idea 
into the theology of her followers, namely this, that Christ 
was the father and Shiloh the son. This caused keen dis- 
cussion. The Scriptures were searched, and numerous 
passages were adduced in support of it. Even Pope's 
" Messiah'' was brought forward as a witness, and these 
two lines — 

" Then palaces shall rise, the joyfal son 
Will finish what his short-lived sire begrin " — 

were frequently quoted as corroborative of the truth 
which had been floating on the ocean of inspiration for 
ages, but was now brought safely to harbour at last. 
Christianity being a bride, must produce a woman, and 
the woman must produce a man-child. This child was to 
come, and great was the preparation for his reception. 
A silver cradle was prepared to rock the mysterious baby ; 
the most costly baby-clothes were prepared on purpose to 
decorate him. He was no longer to be the child of the 
manger, humble and vulgar as his mother was in speech 
and education, but he was to be wrapped in the finest 
linen and cambric, bedecked with gold, and silver, and 
jewels, and worshipped by the faithful before he had sense 
to know what it was all about. Luckily for the clergy 
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and laity who awaited his coming, the baby did not 
come, for had he come, they would assuredly have com- 
mitted even greater follies than they did. But the 
mother died in what her followers call her child-birth, 
and many said the child was taken away with her, and 
that she would come again with the baby in her arms as 
the Spirit had so promised. Her death shook the faith of 
many ; but it also brought new believers, for it was ex- 
plained from her writings in such a way as to be all 
right. 

Joanna was no sooner dead, than George Turner, a 
merchant of Leeds, was called by voice and vision to be 
her successor and lead her people. Many received him 
and many did not, for the Spirit also visited Miss Townley, 
who lived with Joanna, and also some others, and divisions 
began to take place. Turner, however, collected the 
largest body, and gave a new sort of communication. He 
spoke much of Shiloh, the son of the woman, and of the 
new order of things that was to be established ; and his 
writings breathe a very gentle and amiable spirit, full of 
comfort and tenderness to all who inquired of the oracle. 
The prospects of coming greatness seem to have made the 
woman's children very proud and haughty at this time, 
but their pride was only the prelude of a sad disappoint- 
ment, for after being treated with the glories of the king- 
dom that was just ready for them — the broad streets of 
the rebuilt Jerusalem, fifty yards wide, and lined with 
fruit-trees — ^they were all at once informed that a great 
earthquake was to take place on the 28th of January, 
1817, in order to prepare the advent of this new state of 
things. This was not only believed, but believed even to 
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infatuation. One gentleman was even so strong in 
creduKty that he threw his bank-notes out of the window 
to the mob as waste paper, which to-morrow would be of 
no value whatever ; and some of the most selfish and 
rapacious took their posts at gentlemen's gates on purpose 
to take possession of their houses and equipages, believing 
that they themselves would be miraculously preserved to 
inherit these good things, whilst the owners would be 
swallowed up by the yawning earth. Sad was the disap- 
pointment of many of the simpletons when the 29th 
arrived, and no earthquake had happened. 

The following is the original order as dictated by the 
Prophet himself. It is a reconstitution of the government 
and a transference of power from the existiQg ministry to 
Turner's Committee : — 



« 



Jannary 17th, 1817. From Mr. George Turner, Leeds. Committee, — 
This is your appointment in the kingdom : — 



Mr. George Turner, Lord of Palace 
Mr. IngaU, First Lord Secretary . 

Mr. Archer, Second do 

Mr. Pullen, First Postmaster-General . 

Mr. Mannings, Second do. . 

Mr. John Lincoln, First Lord of the Bank 

Mr. Spurden, Second do. ... 

Mr. Walker, Lord of Coining 

Mr. Robert Lincoln, Lord of the City . 

Mr. Roberts, Lord in Attendance . 

Mr. Lowick, Lord over Coaches 

Mr. Gompertz, Lord over Jews 



£20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 



Your salaries commence from this date. I am ordered, on the 28th of 
this month, at seven in the evening, to go to the Palace Yard with Tozer, 
Archer, and Lowick, and there declare the word of the Lord against all 
there — the Treasury, Horse-guards, Carlton House, the playhouses, all 
churches and chapels in the United Kingdom, the Tower, Somerset 
House, and other public places. The angel of the Lord shall pass through 
and sink all by an earthquake. Then Pullen takes possession of the 
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IMansion House for his city residence ; and for the others I shall point out 
when I come. Tozer, St. James's, and Buckingham House for Shiloh, to 
dv^ell.in, in this county. Mr. Ingall and Mr. Archer must make them- 
selves, hy the maps of counties, acquainted with all the great nohlemen's 
houses, and other inferior houses, towns, and cities ; for the whole United 
Kingdom is to he divided to the people who are on the roll, and their 
generations ; and those who are not worth one penny now must he the 
lords of the land ; and all that remain of the people not on the roll, and 
not swallowed up hy the earthquake, must he their servants. No rents 
must he paid hy the farmeris or inhahiters. If the lords want anything 
of the farmers in cattle or horses, they must have them, and the farmers 
must sell in the markets the remainder at this rate : — one sheep, \s. 6d. ; 
one ox, 58. ; calf the same as sheep ; flour two pounds for one hali^enny ; 
and other things in proportion. No postage paid for letters ; no turn- 
pikes; no taxes ; porter, one gallon for one halfpenny ; ale the same ; and 
wines and other liquors in proportion. A man's wages for one day three- 
pence, and heef, veal, and mutton, two pounds for one halfpenny. The 
dies for coining must he those which Messrs. Ingall and Archer determine 
upon, with this inscription, *The kingdom is the Lord's.' Hal^enny 
and penny in copper; 3^., 6<f., 9<f., I2d.y ISd., 2id,, and 60^., in silver; 
gold, lOs., 158., and 20t., according to the standard Mr. I. and Mr. A. 
shall appoint. 

" Mr. Eohert Lincoln must have 20,000 men, hesides cartmen, to search 
every house, and the dead must he carried in carts three miles from the 
city, to he put in deep pits or hollow ways, deeply covered over with all 
pigs' flesh, that the city may he cleansed as soon as possihle. Lose no 
time after the earthquake, and on the Wednesday afternoon he must have 
500 men on horsehack on every road into the city, that as the coaches 
arrive with the friends, a part of them may conduct them to Buckingham 
House and return hack. In the forenoon he must take possession of the 
hreweries and wine vaults, and of the spirits, and supply all the nohle- 
men's houses with porter and wine, and all as Mr. I. and Mr. A. shall 
appoint. As soon as the earthquake has passed he must set the prison 
doors open, and clothe the prisoners, and order meat and drink to them, 
and the second or third day the same to the men upon the road. Mr. S. 
must have 20,000 men to search every house for gold, silver, and copper, 
and remove it to the hank, or to where he may direct. Mr. J. L. must 
have as many men in the country as eight to a city, four to a town, and 
two to a village, which Mr. I. and Mr. A. will inform him the number to 
search every house for gold, silver, and copper, and send it to the coining 
or hank, and Mr. I. must send express to every city, town, and village, for 
every house to he searched for the dead, and to he huried as in London, 
with all pigs' flesh ; giving orders at the same time for all turnpikes to be 
pulled up, and that the post-office open houses ready to convey our friends. 
And they must have men in attendance in the roads to take the coaches 
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to the honses. No money paid for letters. All duties and taxes at an 
end. Mr. K. must have 2,000 men, and Mrs. K. must have 2,000 women, 
to be ready when our friends arrive, and send two men and two women 
to every house to be. as companions to our friends, to teach and instruct 
them how to act, and ride out with them in order to show them the 
city, and remain with them fqp months until frirther orders. Mr. L. 
must give orders for the dififerent coaches to be ready when sent for by 
one of Mr. K.'s men — two coaches from each nobleman's house, both on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday afternoon^ at two o'clock on each 
day. Mr. F. must forward the expresses as soon as the earthquake is 
over, on the best horses ; the rest I shall order when I come. The friends 
in the different places must have coaches ready by six on Wednesday 
morning, to send to every town for them to refresh at. And they travel 
imtil six o'clock at night, and then refresh and go to bed, setting off at six 
in the morning all that are upon the roll, and their generations, whether 
they have been believers or no. The women and their children, the men 
and their children, their unbelieving husbands and wives, are left behind. 
And all must enjoy in common what the rich have until the time — and 
cease working. No one must take gold and silver with them. All must 
be left behind — only have the clothes on their backs. 

"(Signed) GEORGE TURNER." 

This is one of the richest specimens of faith without 
reason perhaps on record. It was fully credited by Turner 
himself, his committee, and his followers ; and when it did 
not take place, Turner was so disconcert^ that he lost his 
usual equanimity ; and, on the occasion of his visiting 
Leeds, his unbelieving friends usurped the right of con- 
trolling his actions, and got him confined as a limatic. 
Notwithstanding, he still continued to govern his flock, 
and they received his communications from the mad- 
house with all due solemnity and reverence. He made his 
escape soon after his confinement, and reappeared amongst 
his followers as much a king and counsellor as ever. 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

MORE FORERUNNERS OF THE COMING MAN. 

/^NE of the next exploits of Turner, who was a vener- 
^ able old gentleman, well connected, and of good 
repute, was the marriage of all the women of his flock. 
He was commanded to marry them all, for they were all 
brides unto the Lord, and he stood in the Lord's stead as 
a type or resemblance. Accordingly, he went round the 
country performing this ceremony, which was cheerfiJly 
and reverently submitted to by husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, lovers and sweethearts, though the 
faithless and the scofPers played off much low wit and 
ribaldry on the occasion. Nevertheless, the marriage was 
performed; and on the 30th of August, 1820, a great 
marriage supper was celebrated in the city of Westminster, 
when upwards of six hundred persons, many of them 
wealthy, sat down to table. Toasts were drunk and 
speeches were made, but, unlike all other toasts and 
speeches at public dinners, containing no human praise, 
no boasting of liberty or intelligence, no resolutions to do 
anything by himian means, but just the reverse. Man's 
pride was himibled; his weakness was declared incom- 
petent ; and he was told to wait ; that everything would 
be done for him, and not by him. They were then, or soon 
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after, told by the Spirit tliat Shiloli would appear per- 
sonallyy on the 14tli of October next, in tlie metropolis ; 
bat that the believers need not come np firom the country 
to see him, as he would visit them in person, and for that 
purpose would commence his journey firom London on the 
15th. On the 14th of October their chapel in London was 
crowded with the metropolitan believers, and GJeorge in 
the midst of them all, in full expectation of the long- 
expected advent. Some were praying on their knees, 
others gazing aloft on the ceiling. Greorge himself was 
addressing them at times, and at times awaiting like 
themselves in silence; but Shiloh did not come. Some 
saw him inwardly. Some saw him in Turner. Some said 
it was a trial of their faith ; and all of them returned to 
their homes disappointed and ashamed. A shoemaker was 
there amongst the rest, and he also was disappointed ; but 
eight years afterwards he was seized with visions, and set 
himself up as Shiloh, and had a large number of fol- 
lowers, leaving behind him a great number of singular 
writings of a most original description, and not forgetting 
to make a good use of this promised coming of Shiloh on 
the 14th of October as a proof of his mission ; for he was 
there! This was John Ward — or Zion Ward — now 
dead. 

The inquiries of Turner's followers respecting Shiloh, 
his coming, his dress and residence, and his equipage, were 
very simple and droll. They are all faithfully recorded in 
Turner's writings, which, though not to be foimd in the 
" London Booksellers' Catalogue," or in Paternoster Row, 
are carefully registered, like all the Southcottian publica- 
tions, in Stationers' Hall. Some asked if the Coming 
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Man would come as a child. They were answered by the 
Spirit that he would come as a child of years — a man- 
child. Others asked if they might prepare clothing for 
him, and what size. They were answered they might 
prepare it ; but that the clothing must be large, as he 
would be tall of his years. One worthy man got a blue 
fashionable coat made for him, which he kept twenty 
years, and was at last ordered by the Spirit through a 
prophetess to wear it himself ; but when he tried it on it 
was a swallow-tailed, short-waisted thing, unsuitable for 
a gentleman, and only fit for an artful dodger. Two young 
ladies, taking it for granted that Shiloh would snuff like 
a gentleman, ordered an elegant silver snuff-box to be 
made for him. We had the honour of seeing it and 
handling it when they, alas ! were transformed into old 
maids. Nay, even a house was taken and furnished for 
Shiloh to live in, so confident were they that he was just 
on the way. Simple creatures! but remember they 
were not political agitators or rebels, nor did they wish 
to rouse the people to accomplish anything whatever by 
clamour or intimidation. They petitioned Parliament for 
nothing ; they cared not for it, nor for any other power 
that was governed by human reason. They were farther 
out of the world than any other sect or party, and yet 
they were looking for a heaven on earth before death, 
nay, without death. They were therefore a pure speci- 
men of faith in the absolute, without that humanity which 
it derived from Greece and the Logos that came into the 
Church with the Greek language. But then faith was 
without charity, and faith without charity is an evil — so 
great an evil that the value of faith may very safely be 
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meamired and detenmned by the amount of cliaritj wliich 
it poflsesses. 

Turner died in 1821 ; but before his death John Wroe, 
of Tongy in Yorkshire^ was well prepared by Tisions and 
Toices to be his successor. Wroe was a woolcomber and 
&rmer, belonging to the simplest and most primitiYe 
department of industry, and he was an uneducated man. 
He could scarcely read, and was unable to write. His 
Tisions were of a very different nature from Turner's. 
They gave a more prominent position to the Jews ; and 
he was commanded by voice and vision to go to the 
Babbis and the synagogues, and sign with them to the 
laws and statutes which were given to Moses on Mount 
Horeb. He was driven from home by repeated blindness 
and other afflictions, and threatened with still greater 
if he did not obey, which he did with reluctance. He 
went out without money, and found friends wherever he 
went, who helped him on his way. The Jews were some- 
times very kind to him, and paid his coach fare. After 
visiting many of the synagogues he returned to York- 
shire, and was commanded to join the people who followed 
Turner. He joined, and submitted. But after Turner's 
death, he took the lead of such as would receive him ; 
and immediately began to revive the law of Moses, and 
make Jews or rather Israelites of them. In 1823 the law 
was reimposed ; in 1824 circumcision was revived ; the 
beard was ordered to be worn ; swine's flesh and shell-fish 
and other unclean food were forbidden ; flannel was ordered 
to be cast off by all the believers, old and yoimg, a severe 
trial, faithfully endured, it is said, without unpleasant 
results ; black clothing of every description was denounced ; 
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cotton also was interdicted to all who could afford linen, 
wliicli alone was considered worthy to be worn next the 
skin. A severe moral law was promulgated — spirits and 
tobacco were absolutely forbidden ; they were not even to 
be tasted ; and moderation in aU things was enforced by 
severe penalties, and these penalties were sometimes im- 
mersion seven times in water, sometimes corporal punish- 
ment, inflicted by the women, with rods, and the women 
were commanded to strike without fear on the bare 
shoulders, or be themselves subjected to their own peculiar 
penalties, which were still more trying to the feelings. 
In fine, Wroe became a tyrant, severe and austere ; and 
his person was dreaded by all who followed him. But 
though they feared him, they confessed that his law was 
good, and made them better men. 

Having established his authority, he set out once more 
on his travels, and visited Spain, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland, calling at the synagogues wherever he found 
them. He was also sent to Vienna to anoint young 
Napoleon ; for the Spirit had told him that Napoleon II. 
would do the greatest work that any conqueror had ever 
yet done. But he could not gain access to the Duke of 
Reichstadt. So this proved a failure. The Joannas, how- 
ever, are accustomed to failures, as eels are accustomed to 
skinning, and they do not seem to do their prophets any 
disparagement. 

Everything seemed to favour Wroe. Reverses only 
helped to forward his cause. So singular in fact were 
the failures of his prophecies, that of twelve children 
whom he was commanded to bless, and declare that they 
were chosen as apostles to proclaim the everlasting gospel 
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throughout the world, every one died ; and one of the 
mothers informed us, after having lost her child, that she 
should be very sorry for any child of hers to be specially 
blessed by the Spirit again, for all so treated were sure to 
be taken. Still she believed. 

Still he was in a manner forced to leave the town by a 
resolution amongst his followers. The cause in full we 
cannot ascertain ; but it was not so bad that it might not 
have been overlooked in a patriarchal prophet had not the 
financial aflGairs been going into disorder. The party broke 
up. Many returned to the world to their gin and tobacco 
pipes, their politics, and their swearing, and many re- 
treated to the churches and chapels, and not a few fell in 
amongst the Radicals and the Infidels. John the Jew has 
thrived since and recovered his position, and visited Ame- 
rica twice, Australia once, and was ordered also to go to 
China, that he might set his foot upon the globe, for " He 
is the forerunner of the Coming Man, who will govern 
the world." 

There is only one particular feature of Wroe's visitation 
to which we shall allude, and then we shall be prepared 
to pursue our narrative. He divided his people into 
twelve tribes, and called them Israel, or the House of 
Joseph. The House of Joseph was divided into two 
houses — Manasseh and Ephraim. Manasseh had at first 
two tribes and Ephraim ten ; afterwards six tribes were 
appointed to each. Twelve males and twelve females 
were at the head of these tribes. His own son Benjamin, 
a boy, was one of the twelve, and wonders were promised 
of this boy Benjamin. He was to finish the work the 
sire had begun. In fact, he was the Coming Man, and 
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was looked up to with a sort of reverence ; for the Spirit 
had said, " There is a prince amongst the twelve." He 
turned out wild, like all spoiled children, and he died 
like the blessed ones. This was a great stumbling-block. 
"Benjamin dead! the man that was to strike the nail 
upon the head ! " So it was, however. Benjamin died. 
But this was no difficulty. John the Jew had another son, 
and though he was not called Benjamin literally, he was 
thenceforth called so figuratively ; and thus the first Ben- 
jamin was supplanted by the second, and all that was 
affirmed of the first was transferred to the second. This 
was quite satisfactory, for John had often told his people 
that Satan had the first of everything, and that the 
word he gave respecting persons only applied to the 
offices which they filled, and applied to their successors 
when they were removed. Thus the people were instructed 
not even to believe in what was said of the second Ben- 
jamin, or merely to apply it to any Benjamin, or to 
Shiloh, who would be the Benjamin. They were trained 
to interpret even by contraries, to seek truth through the 
mazes of falsehood, and driven to use their reason even 
when forbidden to use it. 

Such is a brief outline of the modem history of the 
religious idea of the Coming Man amongst the extreme 
class of believers. It is necessary to take an extreme 
class in order to witness the operation of the principle of 
faith without philosophy. We may trace the operation of 
philosophy without faith in the history of Socialism, be- 
ginning just about the same period — ^the French Revolu- 
tion — and nmning parallel with it down the stream of 
time. It was then that Fourier and St. Simon began to 
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write ; and in 1817, the year of Turner's earthquake, 
Robert Owen jumped into notoriety by his famous 
declaration of Rationalism without religion, maintaining 
that all the religions of the world were false. These were 
the three great Coming Men of French and EngHsh. 
Socialism, and they have been set up by philosophy with- 
out faith, being the extreme opposites of the school of 
Joanna's, whose history we have outlined. St. Simon and 
Fourier both professed faith in Christianity, but they did 
not base their doctrines on it. They only gave it accom- 
modation in their systems. Owen rejected it in toto. All 
have gone to extremes, and the Radicals, Chartists, and 
Liberals have been equally exclusive in their pecidiar 
mode of agitating for the redress of grievances and the 
regeneration of society ; for they have cast aside both 
faith and philosophy, and have laboured to accomplieh 
their ends by means of the power of clamour and the 
assertion of their rights as freemen. 

In all these parties there is much valuable thought 
treasured up amid innumerable absurdities. John Wroe 
is by no means an ordinary man, nor a man to be despised ; 
there is a grandeur and dignity and a power of profound 
and mysterious thought in his work and his printed com- 
munications, which cannot altogether faU to the ground 
and perish. We do not wonder at his success amid all his 
disadvantages of ignorance and want of education, for ideas 
have come from his mind which are not to be excelled in 
beauty and grandeur by those of any living man, except 
that they are expressed in rude and inelegant language. 
We shaU not discuss the question whether he receives 
them by revelation or not; on such subjects wisdom is 
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cautious, and it is better not to judge at all than to judge 
hastily. It is no business of ours to condemn ; if we can- 
not receive a man into our house, we can at least refrain 
from abusing him. This, however, we can safely say, that 
we should be very sorry to submit our judgment to his, or 
to be guided by the Spirit which visits him with visions 
and with ordinances, or to limit our understanding to the 
circle which he has drawn around his followers, for it does 
not embrace the whole but only a part of the Catholic 
ideals. We are not disposed to condemn or revile even 
the worst of men, but only to let them alone ; and in this 
age of abuse it does a man no harm to call him a villain. 
It is a conmion appellation now for a great man ; he must 
be a clever fellow indeed who deserves the title. We 
would not, therefore, honour even our greatest enemy so 
highly, lest we should do him a favour in the estimation 
of the world, which might, for aught we know, regard our 
abuse as equivalent to praise. 



VOL. 1. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

A MODERN MOSES WITHOUT THE POWER THAT COMMANDS 

SUCCESS. 

TN a populous and thriving manufacturing town in the 
-*" centre of England, John the Jew had fixed his 
residence and the tabernacle of his people. He called the 
place Jerusalem, and we shall call it Salem merely for dis- 
tinction. Sometimes he called it the Camp, and sometimes 
the Standard, or anything that denoted a rallying point. 
It was certainly placed in the midst of a wilderness of 
humanity, a chaos of thought, a vertigo of conflicting 
interests and bewildering counsels. He himself belonged 
to the old domestic industry of the country, a system under 
which the clothing was manufactured by families at home, 
who cultivated land, combed wool, spun thread and wove 
cloth, and thus contrived both to feed the belly and to 
clothe the back. But a new system had arisen within the 
memory of man, a system which might be called the social 
system, under whic^ all the manufacturing labour was con- 
ducted in large factories by hundreds and thousands of 
males and females, adults and children, away from home 
and apart from all its domestic endearments. The one 
system was apparently subduing the other, and as the 
change progressed the character of the population was 
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undergoing an evident and a corresponding revolution. 
Tlie people being taken from home and collected in masses 
were acquiring a new species of intelligence, a taste for 
poKtical discussion, for the examination of the character 
of pubKc men and public measures. Men of their own 
class were beginning to write and to speak to them, and 
to teach them the philosophy of France which gets rid of 
priests, and the liberalism of England which takes its own 
affairs into its own hands. This species of instruction 
leads direct to infidelity in the hands of the inexperienced, 
and to financial legislation in the hands of the vulgar- 
minded, to whom the budget is the most important subject 
of a statesman's consideration. The people were carefully 
instructed by means of black-books, which told them how 
they were robbed by the pensioners and the priest, and by 
means of infidel books, which told them that religion was 
merely a craft for picking their pockets, and whenever a 
bishop or a parson committed a. faux pas, the full and par- 
ticular account of the transaction was detailed to them for 
the illumination of their minds and the opening of their 
eyes, and a great anti-church and anti-state spirit was thus 
aroused, and not only aroused but organized, for the people 
thus collected in masses found a press to represent them, 
and grew into power as the social system of manufacture 
increased. The domestic system was timid, ignorant, 
rude, superstitious, credulous, but sober and orderly, 
except on festal occasions, when the fashions of the times 
led aU classes to excess. The social system was bold, 
intellectual, and argimientative, crammed with one-sided 
facts, irreverent and suspicious of all instruction that did 
not come from its own class or from those who flattered its 
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own tastes^ authority was lost in it. Bulers, clergymen, 
parents^ were all alike lowered in tlie scale of rank, and the 
rising generation were keen for independence in thought 
and action, determined to find truth for themselves, and to 
be humbugged by no one — a rabble of thought. 

Amid this chaos in which authority was destroyed in the 
heart, and existed only in the selfish principle that obeyed 
for hire and not from reverential feeling, John the Jew 
set up a specimen of the oldest authority that memory can 
trace in the records of the past, a spiritual despotism to 
which there is nothing parallel in the western world, or 
perhaps even in modem times. He gathered his flock out 
of the very midst of the children of liberalism, but instead 
of instructing them in the dictates of prudence and leaving 
it to their own free will to follow these counsels or not, he 
merely commanded them to follow, and to reason upon the 
Commandment afterwards if they pleased, or not if they 
felt indisposed to reason. This was just the very reverse 
of the popular system. He said he had a Divine mission, 
that the angel of the Lord appeared to him and conversed 
with him, and gave him the Commandments for the people ; 
that he was merely the minister of this angel, and that he 
must obey ; that he sometimes himself rebelled, and was 
severely punished for his disobedience ; that he was com- 
pelled to do what he did, and that they might leave him 
if they chose, but so long as they remained with him they 
must submit. Thousands did submit in all parts of the 
country, but chiefly in the middle counties, for the old 
believers of London would not receive him, and he was 
forbidden by the angel for many years to visit the City of 
London, or even to pass through it on a journey. 
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It was a fine May morning when Benjamin first made 
his appearance in Salem, and presented himself before 
John the Jew. The prophet was a stem, elderly man, 
of forbidding aspect, by no means like Moses, nor much in 
the habit of controlling his feelings. His beard was ftdl- 
grown, and his mouth was covered with strong, grizzled 
moustaches ; he had a white or undyed broad-rimmed hat 
upon his head, a Quaker's coat without collar, of a sort of 
wine colour, and a silk velvet waistcoat. He was in the 
vestry belonging to the Sanctuary, and he held a rod of 
iron in his hand. Several of his chief men, some of them 
gentlemen to appearance, others rather clownish-looking, 
sat or stood around him. 

" Well, young man," said the prophet to Benjamin, 
** what has brought a man like you amongst a people like 
weP" 

" I come," said Benjamin, " to learn what I do not 
know." 

" Well, if you come with an honest heart you shall be 
welcome, but you must not expect to come here without 
bearing a burden like the rest of your brethren." 

" I expect to carry my share of the burden." 

" Are you willing to obey P" 

" I hope so. I think obedience the first duty a man 
ought to learn." 

"Well said, yoimg man. Are you willing to hold 
your tongue when commanded to be silent ?" 

" That is a part of the duty of obedience." 

" It is ; * He learned obedience by the things that He 
sufiered.' * When He was reviled He reviled not again.' 
Can you bear to be abused P Can you bear to be robbed P 
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Should the Lord desire your silver or your gold, would 
you give it up ? Will you cast all your jewels into the 
treasury ? I see a ring on your little finger, will you 
give up that?" 

" Oh, willingly." 

" 'Tis enough ; I do not want it; I want the heart, but 
the heart must be tried. * Obedience is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.* Are you 
willing to submit to the baptism of blood — the rite that 
was imposed upon Abraham and all the males of his 
house ? for without this you can only come into the outer 
court, and not into the inner court of the sanctuary ; 
neither can you hold office amongst us." 

" I am willing." 

" 'Tis well, then ; we accept thee as a brother, and if 
thou prove a false one, the evil lie at thine own door. I 
say thee and thou to thee now, for so we speak to one 
another, but we ' you' the world." 

Benjamin was now a member of one of the most dis- 
reputable and outcast of all the sects in England — a sect 
that had no communion or fellowship of feeling with any 
other sect, but was cut off from the main body of the 
Church like the Jews themselves, whose better name of 
Israelite it had adopted. He began now to feel that he 
must be despised by gentlemen and ladies, by people of 
fashion and men of the world ; that he must appear in 
a dress that would expose him to the contempt of the 
Christian sects and the infidel wanderers, to the sneer of the 
well-dressed passenger in the street, the scoff of the pro- 
fane, and the jest of the young and the thoughtless. He 
must now know what it is to be reckoned vile. Yet so 
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far from being disheartened he felt unusually cheerful, 
and seemed to say with David, ** I will yet be more vile 
than thee, and will be base in mine own sight." 

He very cheerfully submitted to aU that was enjoined. 
He suflFered his beard to grow. He. gave away his black 
hat and his black clothing, and faithfully removed every 
thread of cotton from his attire. Even his worsted stock- 
ings he gave away to a poor man, and substituted linen 
in their stead. Nothing but linen clothing touched his 
person. This was the law, and he scrupulously obeyed it. 
During the first month he looked rather an odd figure 
with the stubble of his growing beard, his white broad- 
rimmed, low-crowned hat, his Quaker claret-coloured coat 
with large buttons, and waistcoat of similar colour ; and 
he was advised by his IsraeUtish brethren to keep fre- 
quently rubbing the upper lip, from the middle outwards, 
in order to give the hair a set, for they who neglected 
this had a most uncomely moustache, which himg over 
the mouth and dipped into liquor whenever they attempted 
to drink. As he particularly disUked this falling mous- 
tache, which he was told was occasioned by the set which 
was given to the hair in shaving downwards, he for 
several weeks was most assiduously employed in using 
means to prevent the evil — ^means which he was happy to 
find at last were crowned with success, for he had a free 
clean mouth when the beard was grown. 

He was now a Jew or Israelite bodily and spiritually. 
Who could say that he was not P He had gone back 
further than the Middle Ages ; he had gone back to the 
First Ages, and was just such another Jew as St. Peter 
himself. And he kept the law of Moses as faitMuUy as 
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any modem Jew. He abandoned the use of pork, of shell- 
fish, of eels, or fish without scales. He abandoned even 
the occasional use of spirits, of tobacco or snuff, and 
adopted all the cleanly, chaste, and orderly habits which 
were enjoined, namely, washing hands and beard before 
going to bed ; and numerous other little domestic and 
personal customs which, though not perhaps entitled to 
the name of moral virtues, were at least emblematical of 
them, and poetically related to them ; for so very minute 
was the law in some particulars, that if one sex should 
even interfere with the office of another sex — such as a 
man presuming even to pour out a cup of tea for himself 
when a woman was at the table — ^the offender was pun- 
ished by undergoing an act of ablution, or perhaps the 
infliction of personal punishment. The personal punish- 
ment of offenders was inflicted by the women — ^the twelve 
heads of whom were provided with rods, and commanded 
to strike without fear and without partiality, whilst a sort 
of espionage was ordained throughout the whole society ; 
for every one who was witness to a breach of the law in 
another was commanded to inform, or himself be subject 
to the penalty of the transgression. This was indispens- 
able to insure the keeping of the law in the private 
intercourses of life. It was a new sort of life for Ben- 
jamin, He was now a spy and an informer. 

Benjamin had foimd very comfortable board and lodging 
with an old widow lady belonging to the society. She had 
been a Joanna from the very beginning of Joanna's public 
career. She had been personally known to Joanna, and 
often visited her in London at her residence in Weston 
Place, King's Cross ; and she had faithfully stuck to the 
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cause to the last. She followed George Turner after 
Joanna's death, and she joined John the Jew and became 
a Jewess after Turner's death. She came to Salem by 
command of the Spirit through Yaacov, as John the Jew 
was often called, in order that she might enjoy immor- 
tality ; and she had a sort of hope that the word would 
be fulfilled, and that she should never die but become a 
young girl again, and have two husbands at once, for 
John had told his followers that in the kingdom of Shiloh 
there would be no death, and no blood in the human body, 
and that every man would have two wives, and every 
woman two husbands. 

" Loke ! " said the old lady, Mrs. Riddle by name, " I 
don't want two husbands ; criminy ! I always thought 
one was enough for any woman." 

" It means," said Benjamin, " that the bride (female 
Shiloh) will be a second wife to the husband and Shiloh 
a second husband to the wife, so that there is only one 
after all." 

" Ah," said the old lady. " Do you know I think that 
must be it, for Joanna says — 

* Every man will have his wife, 
And love her better than his life.' 

She don't say nothing about two husbands. Ha, ha, ha ! 
I can't but laugh at the idea of two of them. Ha, ha ! " 
The old lady, who had been a beauty in her young days, 
and still preserved her good looks and her laughing, wag- 
gish, and talkative humour, in which she no doubt very 
freely indulged when a buxom young maid, was very 
easily persuaded to this, that, or t'other interpretation 
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of anything, especially when it did not threaten an inva- 
sion of her property or a reduction of her income, which 
was just enough to keep her independent and comfortable. 
Moreover, she was not a little put out about a law which 
forbade the use of wigs or false curls or false teeth or 
anything false whatever. She had practised an enor- 
mous piece of deception upon the public before John took 
her to drill, by wearing false hair and jet black ringlets 
or heart-breakers, like the genuine ones she used to wear 
in her sporting days, when she bagged the gentlemen by 
dozens ; and she came to Salem with all these decorations 
flying about her temples. But John commanded her and 
all other grey-headed ladies to throw aside these false 
appearances, and strip themselves of the lies with which 
they were clothed. The injunction came like a thunder- 
bolt on the nerves. " La ! " said the old lady, when 
relating it to Benjamin, " do you know I thought I should 
have fainted on the spot.'' But the law was imperative 
— obey or be thrust out. It was optional to go or stay ; 
you were not wanted if not perfectly submissive. The 
command was obeyed, and immediately a host of grey 
heads made their appearance in the society, which 
seemed to become antiquated all of a sudden, and friends 
were almost at a loss to distinguish one another. Many, 
too, who had false teeth were reduced almost to a tooth- 
less condition, and began to munch and to lisp like help- 
less old people. 



^ 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MRS. RIDDLE A MODERN ISRAELITE. 

T)ENJAMIN amused himself very frequently in an 
evening talking with Mrs. Eiddle over the aflFairs of 
the party, and she spoke very freely to him of her hopes 
and her fears, her faith and her doubts. She had great 
faith in the dead prophets, but she was rather a little 
suspicious of the live ones, and she very frequently 
whispered a suspicion that John was not altogether right 
though faithful and correct in the main. 

" Do you know I have my doubts sometimes ; he has 
such strange ways. I don't think the Lord concerns 
himself about such trifles as the number of petticoats that 
women wear. I thought the old fellow meant to kill us 
when Wroe ordered only one to be worn ; and, do you 
know, I would not obey the last order — I wore my two. 
Well, one day in the Sanctuary, Yaacov got up with his hat 
on his head and his poker in his hand — ^ha, ha, ha ! — and 
began arailing against some who had disobeyed the com- 
mands, like the old Israelites, and who reasoned and judged 
and followed their own judgment ; but all such should be 
cut off, and their bodies should die in the wilderness. And 
then he came to the point, and specified among other 
things the wearing of two petticoats — oh, criminy ! how I 
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did tremble. I thought the old fellow just looked at me, 
so I hung down my head, for I could not look him in the 
face, for I knew I was guilty ; but la ! the Lord ain't 
angry for that, eh P" 

" But don't you think you should have obeyed," said 
Benjamin, " or gone out ? You say that you did not 
suffer, and that no one else suffered by casting off flannel 
and wearing cool clothing. Ought you not to have tried 
this cooler still P Others obeyed, I suppose ?" 

" Oh yes, many obeyed, and were none the worse for it. 
Do you know I think it very wonderftil, quite a miracle, 
that so many hundreds of people, old men and women, too, 
should cast off flannel and never be the worse for it ; I 
never heard a complaint, and many enjoyed better health. 
For my part I am much better than before, when I was 
warmer clothed. But I should not like to do it without a 
command. There was Thomas Shelton, he belongs to the 
world, he laughed at the idea of a miracle, and said he 
could do it himself. He tried it, and now he is dying of 
a consumption." 

" Faith is a powerftd medicine," said Benjamin ; " the 
physicians are always glad when they can prescribe it. 
But, then, the chemists don't keep it ; you cannot buy it 
for money, and it seems you could not find it for the petti- 
coat command." 

" No ; I had it for two, but not for one. La ! you must 
stop somewhere ; he might have gone farther still if we 
had not resisted, don't you think ? Ha, ha, ha I And, 
then, that story of the seven virgins, I did not like that." 

" What about the seven virgins ?" 

" Nobody knows nothing about it, though there was a 
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monstrous piece of work about it. Do you know what 
the seven nations are P'* 

" I have a guess," said Benjamin ; " you know there 
were seven nations in Canaan, and there are seven great 
nations in Christendom, and, you know, there were seven 
nations in the Saxon Heptarchy in England. Do you 
know what that was P Did you ever read the history of 
England?" 

" Criminy ! I don't know what the Saxon heterodoxy 
is. I read the history of England when I was a little 
girl, but I don't know nothing about it, and, do you know, 
I don't think it's necessary to salvation, eh ? It's a mon- 
strous queer thing, prophecy ; I'm almost tired on it ; for 
we are always promised this, that, and t'other thing, 
and, criminy! we never get nothing but rebukes and 
fresh orders to leave oflF some old thing and put on some 
new thing. Don't you inform against me if I should 
break the law." 

" Don't you inform against others P " 

" Oh, dear no ! I should never think of such a thing, 
poor critturs ! It's as much as ever they can do to keep 
it ; besides, the laws are always changing; what's right to- 
day is wrong to-morrow. Even the names of the tribes 
are always changing. La ! when will they come to the 
right thing ? " 

" All that is done," said Benjamin, " to show you that 
the tribes are all one, and the changes are made to show 
you that you are still on the road, and have not come to 
the final rest. The coach changes horses, by the way, 
you know." 

" Ah I well, it's all right, I dare say ; and I hope the 
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Lord will bless us at last, and forgive our ignorance, for 
I'm sure I can't do all the commands. Lawk ! we were 
all ordered, do you know, to learn Hebrew, a monstrous 
queer language ; it reads backwards, and begins at tbe end 
of tbe line and reads back to tbe beginning, and indeed 
I could never learn it. I can say tbe Lord's Prayer in 
Hebrew, as we do in tbe Sanctuary, but tbat's all I ever 
could learn. Criminy 1 unless it pleases God to give me 
the gift of tongues, I sball never know a. word that tbey 
say in tbe kingdom." 

" Don't fret yourself about tbat ; tbe first tbing to be 
considered is bow to get tbere ; you will find a language, 
like tbe rest ; look at tbe little children how they learn to 
talk." 

" Poor little dears ; well, they do learn amazingly, poor 
lambs ! " 

The old lady was in a sad bewilderment, easily turned 
this way or that way, sometimes in high faith, sometimes 
in low ; very anxious and very fearful, and yet hopeful, 
and willing to catch at a straw to keep herself from sink- 
ing. She was ever recurring to the predecessors of John, 
especially to George Turner and Joanna, they were all 
perfection. Upon the principle of de mortuia nil nisi 
bonum, " nothing but good of the dead," she threw the 
mantle of charity over all their failings, and made them 
very wonderful characters. She painted them as Christians 
paint Elijah, Elisba, Isaiah, and the other prophets — 
creatures of imagination, beau ideals of excellence — ^as 
unlike the real persons as possible ; for if the old prophets 
had been such beings as we represent them, the Jews 
would not have treated them as they did. They were, no 
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doubt, just such men as John Wroe, perhaps even less 
refined. Amos was a herdsman, and as for EKjah himself, 
the very fact of his running barefooted alongside of Ahab's 
chariot to avoid a shower, and even outrunning the royal 
horses, reveals rather the rough, hardy mountaineer, than 
the majestic magniloquent personage that poets and 
painters represent him. But Death is an admirable 
painter and a great flatterer, at least, when a friend employs 
him; but when employed by a Christian to paint Ma- 
homet, or by a Romanist to paint Luther, or a Protestant 
to paint a Popish persecutor, or a Covenanter to paint an 
English Prelate, or an Oxford Professor of Hebrew to 
paint a Presbyterian, instead of flattering the visage of 
his subject, he distorts it so monstrously that History her- 
self is ashamed to own it. The true historian has not yet 
appeared : neither dead prophets nor live ones have ever 
been treated as they deserved ; we stone the latter and 
build monuments to the former, unless we revile them as 
impostors, as we do the Arabian prophet, condemning 
them without a hearing, hanging them in the meanwhile, 
intending to try them afterwards at the first leisure oppor- 
tunity. What fools we all arel unjust judges; either 
unreasonably favourable or unfavourable, like women to 
their friends or their foes, over-indulgent to the one, and 
cruel as the grave, without a thrill of pity or of mercy, to 
the other. History must all be rewritten ; there will be 
abundance of employment for literary men ere long. The 
dead must be raised and clothed anew by the pen of the 
learned. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A LIVING MARTYR WHO LONGS TO SHED HIS BLOOD, 

A MONGST the numbers of the Israelite community was 
-^^ a young man of the name of Seafield, whose society 
Benjamin cultivated in a particular manner, not only 
because he was a man of an intelligent mind and an 
estimable disposition, but because he was also a man of 
education, who was capable of taking broad and compre- 
hensive views, and hearing without alarm or excitement 
any new idea. Seafield had been for several years a mem- 
ber of the community ; but now, poor fellow, was just 
about to make a sacrifice of his life in favour of the cause. 
He had received the doctrine in a moment of great mental 
suffering, arising from loss of friends and from pecuniary 
embarrassment, and he had accepted it as a cordial to 
soothe his mind, and to give it a new and a spiritual direc- 
tion. The prophet had sent him out as a preacher amongst 
the world, to bring in the lost sheep from the cities of the 
Gentiles, and he had gone out without money, but with 
strong faith that the cause was good, and that Providence 
would uphold and support him in the publication of the 
doctrine of the restoration of Israel. He had suffered in- 
numerable hardships in the exercise of this mission ; he 
had preached in the fields and preached in the streets ; 
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lie had been laughed at, pelted, hooted, mobbed and bon- 
neted, and on one occasion driven into a horse-pond and 
squashed with mud and water ; 'and he had begged his 
bread by holding out his hat for Contributions from the 
stragglers and the idlers who occasionally listened to his 
ministrations; and at last he had lost heart for such 
apostolical proceedings, and along with heart he had lost 
health also. He was now in the last stage of a decline, 
brought on by exposure to cold in the pursuit of an em- 
ployment for which he was not constitutionally formed, 
and for which there was not a sufficiency of success, and 
the zeal which success enflames or preserves, to maintain 
the buoyancy of his spirit and the fire within. He was 
rapidly dying, but dying with little pain, and with a 
cheerful and resigned spirit ; for he took great pleasure 
in talking of the world of spirits into which he was about 
to enter, the idea of which he had chiefly borrowed from 
the writings of Swedenborg, divested of the graphic ab- 
surdities with which the venerable miner of Sweden in his 
wisdom had clothed them. 

The pleasure which Seafield took in conversing about 
his own death was at first oppressive to the mind of Ben- 
jamin, for he feared that there was an effort to conceal a 
regret that he was about to depart from the land of the 
living. But he soon perceived that in this he was mis- 
taken, and that Seafield, in the prospect of a speedy 
dissolution, was one of the happiest men he had ever met. 
The Israelite doctrine being like that of Moses, a doctrine 
of terrestrial redemption, does not communicate any par- 
ticulars respecting the world beyond the tomb; but it 
teaches this peculiar doctrine — that they who die, will, 

vol.. I. u 
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when the mQleimial kingdom is established, become minis- 
tering angels to the church of the redeemed on earth 
who never see death ; and that a free social communi- 
cation will be established between the two races, the 
&ther and the sons, the former having died for the latter, 
and bequeathed to them the inheritance of a regenersvted 
globe. 

" I shall see it all, therefore,'' said Seafield. " Though 
worms destroy this body, yet still I shall see it ; and if 
you should live to pass from mortality to immortality 
without tasting of death, I shall be one of your ministering 
angels for a thousand years. K not, you must follow me, 
and become an angel like myself/' 

" Which do you think will be the happiest of the two 
classes P Those who have died, or those who are immor- 
talised without death ?" 

" Oh, I cannot say. But the one is necessary to perfect 
the other. The perfection of the human nature on earth 
must be accomplished by the restoration of that original 
state of happiness in which angels or the gods conversed 
freely with man. When man returns to the garden from 
which he has been driven, he will find it fiill of these 
celestial beings, once men like ourselves, and each will 
have such a passion for the society of the other that the 
intercourse will prove the source of the very highest 
enjoyment that we shall experience. I long for it as a 
poor heir longs for his inheritance. I have lived now for 
years dreaming of its pleasures." 

" But don't you suppose that such a state of things will 
destroy the activity of the terrestrial inhabitants ? — ^more 
especially if such substantial assistance is given to the 
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sons by the fathers as to preclude the necessity for labour 
ofmindorbody?'' 

" That is just what is wanted for us. An age of rest— 
a great Sabbath for the world. Rest, rest ! for the weary 
labourer. Even the rich man wants rest. It is in rest 
where happiness is enjoyed; for there the imagination 
revels in its bowers of bliss — its midsummer nights' 
dreams. We want an imaginary world — ^an ' As we like 
it ' world ; and rest is the state of mind in which the 
imagination is most playful and active ; but the activity 
of the imagination is the recreation of the spirit. It is, 
therefore, not a rest in this poetical sense of the word ; 
but the most active state of being that we have ever 
experienced, only it is not that sordid activity that is 
always intent on accumulating gold and making profitable 
bargains. No, my dear friend," said Seafield, shedding 
tears of joy, "it is really nothing more than the 
heaven of the poets. It is playfiil activity, but not 
drudgery." 

" Your distinction is correct," said Benjamin. " The 
activity of the selfish passions is the most corrupt and 
degrading species of activity. There is no doubt a much 
higher species to which we shall attain." 

" Yes, my friend, that is the inheritance of the sons. 
The fathers must labour for it, and bring it forth, and 
then leave it for the sons to enjoy. It is an inheritance 
that the son is born to as the heir of the father ; and * he 
shall live ' and see death, for death would spoil a heaven 
of any description. That great enemy of happiness must 
be destroyed. Until he is banished from the earth things 
will remain just as they are." 
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'^ Man's nature must be wonderAilly clianged to enable 
him to live without death." 

'' He must shed his blood ; it must be taken firom his 
body. A new heart must be given him, and arterial 
veins — veins for spirit, such as the ancients imagined, 
and which Harvey diq)roved; but they were types of 
things to come. All coming events are foreshadowed." 

" Blood could no longer be shed from such veins." 

" For there will be none to shed. Blood is one of the 
things that are doomed to perdition. Therefore it was 
shed on the altars of God, and the gods and the Churcli 
were forbidden to eat it. Flesh will live for ever, and be 
immortal when it lives without blood, for blood is the 
lowest species of life. It is corruption. It is this world. 
I long to be quit of it." 

In conversations such as this Benjamin spent his evenings 
frequently with Seafield in the old lady's parlour, whilst 
she sat in her armchair knitting or mending stockings, 
with her spectacles on her nose, listening attentively, and 
sometimes introducing a word or two, which showed that 
she followed with a lively interest in the track of the dis- 
course. Benjamin was on such occasions quite happy ; he 
seemed as if he had almost found a home and a rest for 
his spirit. Only he could not help always thinking of 
Eva. But then when he felt assured that Eva herself 
could take an interest in any lofty subject, her image did 
not oppress him. But it brought him back to earth from 
his towering flights of fancy. It reminded him that he 
had not found a home, for home belongs to woman, and 
man cannot receive it except from her. Wealth cannot 
purchase it ; power cannot create it. It is a boon which 
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woman bestows upon man in return for an equivalent 
which she receives from him. 

It was chiefly from Seafield that Benjamin obtained the 
information which he wanted respecting the Israelites. 
And it was most ample. Seafield had entered with heart 
and soul into the cause ; and though his energy had given 
way, amid the severfe trials which he had experienced, 
he declared that his whole spirit was engrossed with the 
subject, and that all his waking thoughts were expended 
upon it. Benjamin admired, and almost envied, the placid 
tranquillity and even rapture of the pale and bloodless 
countenance of the dying' man, and he often wondered if 
Seafield really would exchange his present prospects of 
early dissolutioiji for health and wealth if they were prof- 
fered to him by a power capable of bestowing them. He 
was a model of resignation, of hope, and of faith, and he 
kept the law like a man whose conscience it had taken 
hold of. 

The Law was printed for the convenience of the people 
in a little book, which no one could read who did not 
belong to the society, for only the first letter, or first two 
letters, of each word was used. Thus, " I will not vow a 
vow " was printed, " I w n v a v." No one could under- 
stand this without the key. If, therefore, one lost the 
book, a stranger who found it could make little of it. 
Many little commandments of this description were given 
in the form of voluntary engagements, as, *' I will not get 
drunk," " I will not tell a lie," " I will not speak obscene 
language," " I will not take a bribe," &c. All very chaste 
and pure, and calculated, if kept, to make a people much 
better than they would be in liberty. But the law had 
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only an imperfect hold, of the greater part of the pro- 
phet's flock ; and many of them mixed freely with the 
world, and heard its scoffing, its sneering, its indepen- 
dence, and its boasting ; and they were always by such 
means prepared for resistance and reyolt. Moreoyer, the 
name of informer was infamous amongst the liberals, for 
the law of Parliament, not being a law of conscience, it 
was not considered criminal to break it, and the offender 
was screened. John's followers were apt to apply the 
same sort of reasoning to a law of conscience that was 
applied to a Parliamentary law, and to screen the offender 
by refiising to inform. Thus the law became relaxed by 
the people themselves refusing to act the part of judge 
and jury, constable and bailiff. They thus corrupted 
themselves by throwing the mantle of charity over the 
offenders. The most riotous were the working men. They 
were most independent. Many of them were bold and 
impudent, and defied the prophet to his teeth, and were 
thrust out of the society ; and some of them returned 
over and over again, penitent and in tears, petitioning for 
readmission, and promising obedience and submission 
thereafter. They were generally allowed to give another 
trial of their patience. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MODERN ISRAEL. — THE SPIRIT SPEAKETH. 

npHE new moons and feasts of unleayened bread, and 
other Mosaic ordinances, were kept with such modi- 
fications as the difference of cKmate and of modem 
manners and customs demanded; and the new moons 
especially were devoted to the most solemn and impres- 
sive service which the little party performed. This was 
perfectly secret and secluded from the world, and two 
office-bearers stood at the door of the sanctuary, each 
with a drawn sword in his hand— the two swords raised, 
and meeting at the points, and forming an angle through 
which none but those who were dressed in white linen 
from head to foot were permitted to pass. 

On such occasions even leather shoes were forbidden, 
and woollen upper clothing cast off ; nothing but linen or 
silk was allowed to be worn. Trousers, waistcoat with 
sleeves of strong Knen cloth, and a long, flowing, fine 
linen surplice, called the ephod, over all, completed the 
attire. The priests were distinguished by a coloured 
girdle to the ephod, and a bonnet for the head, of the 
colour of the tribe, shaped after the manner of those worn 
by the French peers and judges. A band of thirty or 
forty musicians, well trained by daily practice, accom- 
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panied the chants and songs with instnunents of Tsnons 
kinds. The building was without windows in the walls. 
The light came in aboTe. The world was ehnt oat firom 
the ear and from the eye ; and the prophet himself half 
excluded, as if not worthy of being a member, stood or 
sat in his ordinary clothing in the oater court in the 
gallery, with his hat on his head and his iron rod in his 
hand, sometimes addressing the people in words of com- 
fort, and at another time making them quail with fear by 
the terrors of the law. The men all sat, and even knelt 
in prayer with the hat on the head. 

Benjamin, who had received the priesf s ordination, 
was seated in the naye amongst the white-robed members 
in priest^s attire, looking and listening, when, after the 
termination of a chant, the prophet rose and said — 

'^ This morning the Angel of the Lord appeared nnto 
me and said : ^ Son of man, I have made thee a snare nnto 
t^e house of Israel, and I haye forbidden any man to 
take counsel of thee ; for if he do, I will put my spirit 
upon thee, and thou shalt deceive that man, and thou 
shalt lead him astray ; for thy judgment is not better 
than that of others, and my children must not regard 
thee as wiser than other men. But yet, if any man will 
ask advice of thee, he may do it, and thou mayst give it 
bim according to thy judgment; but let him reproach 
himself for the consequence of his folly if it should prove 
unprofitable ; for the prophet is the snare of a fowler in 
all his ways, and hatred in the house of his God. If any 
man want counsel let him ask of me, and I will answer 
through thee ; and this shall be the sign unto them — 
when" my servant hath not his hat upon his head nor his 
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rod in his hand, they shall not regard him, for my Spirit 
is not upon him. But if my servant hath his hat on his 
head, and his rod in his hand, then I shall be responsible 
for the words that he utters.' " 

The prophet then began to discourse in his own lan- 
guage upon these words, and to reproach the people for 
their folly, inasmuch as he had often told them of this. 
Yet they would come and ask his advice upon all matters, 
and follow it as if it were an oracle of God. He gave it 
very often, without thinking of it, in familiar converse ; 
and without exercising their own judgment on the matter 
they merely took his inconsiderate counsel, found it a bad 
one, and blamed him afterwards when it proved to be 
treacherous. Such was their disposition to be governed 
that they would not even accept the freedom that he 
offered them. Then grasping firmly the rod, and resting 
one end on the book-board before him he said : — 

" The Spirit is now upon me to testify to the house of 
Israel and to say, * I have chosen them for my name's 
sake, and I will sift them even as a man sifteth meal, and 
I will winnow them as a man winnoweth grain ; and I 
will separate the grain from the chaff, and I will try 
them ; and I will bury them through the timnel, and 
they who stand shall inherit my name and kingdom, and 
they who stand not shall go to their place. For I shall 
have no man who is not tried by evil ; for Satan is the 
rod of the planet, and to him I have given it, and he 
hath prepared the fiimace that trieth every man that 
cometh into the world. And if any man's heart should 
fail him and say, I shall not be tried in this manner, and 
refuse to obey the law which I have given, and return to 
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the world to escape from the rod of my servant, I will 
chase that man and search him out wherever he goeth ; 
and I will haunt him even as a spirit haunteth a man ; 
and I will drive him onwards to his end, and he shall 
find no peace of mind; for I will put the spirit of fear upon 
him, the spirit of folly; and he shall wander from place to 
place, from party to party, from sect to sect, from meeting 
to meeting : he shall go to sorcerers, wizards, peepers, 
astrologers and soothsayers, philosophers and politicians, 
and he shall find no rest for the soles of his feet ; and the 
last state of that man shall be worse than the first. — ^And 
thou, my servant, see that thou tell them of these things ; 
for I have set thee as a watchdog for Israel, and thou 
shalt bark when the thief cometh. But if thou bark not, 
and the thief come and break into my house, then I shall 
make thee answerable for the evil. But if thou bark and 
my children regard thee not, but be still and slumber and 
suffer the thief to take his prey, thou hast then redeemed 
thy body, and to them will I look. — Son of man ! take 
thy rod in thy hand and wave it over Israel and say. 
Thus saith the Lord : Behold the day is at hand when 
the battle shall begin and Israel shall fight, and I will 
lead them on. And all nations shall be gathered together, 
and they shall fight against Israel in the valley of judg- 
ment ; and I shall scatter nations even as dust on the 
highways, and they shall be as an army without a leader, 
as sheep without a shepherd ; and they shall be as nothing, 
and a place shall be no more found for them ; for I have 
given the planet imto Israel, and Israel shall bud and 
blossom and fill the world with fruit ; and they who are 
not of Israel shall serve it. All this will I do for my 
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people according to my promise, and the fathers shall tell 
it to the children in the day of rest/ " 

The solemnity with which this was uttered — ^the still- 
ness with which it was heard — ^the fear and the awe which 
it seemed to inspire into every heart — seemed to carry 
Benjamin back two or three thousand years in the history 
of the world. He luxuriated in the idea that he was 
bodily present in the land of inspiration and the valley of 
vision ; and when the musicians began to chant one of the 
mysterious songs of this singular people whom the world 
despised, without knowing anything about them — songs 
to the Father and mother of Israel — his heart thrilled 
with romantic emotions, for God is worshipped as male 
and female, the father and mother of his people. 

" Come, thou mother of Israel, and make bare thy 
precious breasts more than the Uly fair ; thy milk is 
sweeter than all things: nought can be compared unto 
thee. And thy two breasts which are as lilies fair, Ma- 
nasseh's house and Ephraim's house they are. They are 
thy two staffs and thy two towers strong ; thou wilt feed 
them both all the day," &c. 

" It must be so," said Benjamin ; " man was made in 
the image of God, male and female." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DISAGREEMENT AMONGST THE SPIRITS. BENJAMIN GOES 

FARTHER EAST. 

"DENJAMIN remained much longer than he intended 
■^^ amongst this Oriental people. He had imagined 
that a few weeks would be sufficient to make him master 
of all that so obscure and uninfluential a party could be 
possessed of. But he was mistaken ; his weeks were pro- 
longed into months, and his mind was kept so actively 
employed amongst the numerous psychological curiosities 
which presented themselves, in manuscripts, printed 
books, and living phenomena, that he felt little disposed 
to take up his staff and go farther into the Eastern world. 
It might be supposed that this visionary people \vere 
peculiarly liable to be imposed upon by visionaries of 
every description ; but it was just the reverse. They 
received their own prophet, and those who preceded him 
in the series of Prophetical Succession ; but they treated 
all other live ones with contempt unless they acknow- 
ledged the standard. They did not deny their visions or 
revelations, but they rejected them as coming from the 
evil spirit. Some they allowed were a mixture of good 
and evil coming from two spirits. And they did not 
even refuse to acknowledge amongst one another that 
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their own Jolm and his predecessors also had a visit from 
the enemy occasionally, who put in a word of his own 
and mixed it up with the Lord's word through the instru- 
mentality of the prophet's own infirmities or passions. 
But they resolutely maintained that there could be only 
one standard at a time ; and if John was not that standard, 
where could the standard be P It must be in a direct line 
of succession from the mother. There could be no dispute 
about the matter. If the mother was right, John was 
right also. 

Besides, John's authority was supported by many sub- 
ordinate prophets, who had occasional visions and revela- 
tions, and reverently submitted to his authority, though 
some had rebelled and rebuked him. Benjamin witnessed 
several singular scenes with such people. On one occa- 
sion a woman came into the town, and stood before the 
Sanctuary, and declaimed in the most impassioned and 
eloquent manner, denouncing vengeance against the 
prophet for his hypocrisy, for keeping back the truth, for 
mixing up his own private interest with the Word, for 
fleecing the sheep instead of comforting and feeding them 
with the Bread of Life. He admired her eloquence, and 
sought a private interview with her, in which she told 
him that the Spirit had sent her on purpose to denounce 
the prophet, and that she had travelled two himdred miles 
on foot to deliver her message, and that now that she had 
delivered it she would return to her home. She had 
scarcely said so when she was suddenly convulsed with a 
powerful influence that threw her on the ground, where 
she writhed for some time in a species of agony; then 
raising herself on her knees and clasping her hands in an 
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attitude of prayer, she broke forth into a torrent of invec- 
tives against the prophet, on whom she denounced the 
vengeance of heaven, cautioned the people against listen- 
ing to his lies, and conjured them as they valued their 
temporal and eternal interest to have neither lot nor por- 
tion along with him. Many who heard this woman were 
deeply affected by her words. Some said she was mad, 
and was visited by an unclean spirit, and others said she 
was merely sent to try their faith, and that there were 
many such. In a day or two she departed. 

Such scenes as these caused much uneasiness amongst 
the Israelites. The discontented believed that they were 
hints from the Spirit that all was not right, and began to 
enumerate the list of grievances. These generally con- 
sisted of money sunk and lost, tribute extorted for useless 
or extravagant purposes, mighty promises left unfulfilled, 
and the cause, instead of prospering, going back daily 
both in purse and respectability. The faithful, in reply, 
reminded the murmurers of the murmuring Israelites in 
the wilderness, who were always complaining of some- 
thing or other — dissatisfied with Moses, because he had 
not realised their sanguine hopes of an immediate posses- 
sion of the inheritance which he promised them, and that 
they must prove themselves worthy of the gift by the 
patient endurance of the trials which are ordained to pre- 
pare them, Benjamin could not but admire the meek and 
resigned spirit of confidence and faith which possessed some 
of this latter party ; but the former, though perhaps a 
shrewder, more active, and bustling set, were, in general, 
rude, suspicious, vulgar, and ignorant, and quite ready so 
soon as the restraint was removed to launch again into all 
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the Kcentious excesses of whicli many of them had been 
most reluctantly cured. 

The prophet kept out of the way of such discussions as 
much as possible, and by travelling about and visiting 
from place to place, and occasionally sending circulars 
round the various branches of his spiritual kingdom, he 
contrived to keep up the fire of enthusiasm — ^but barely 
so. It was weakness in his hands, not at all a growing 
cause nor likely to be one, nor did he expect it to be so ; 
for in several of his printed circulars are contained visions 
of his own, in which he is represented as vainly attempting 
to gather the people. In one vision the people are repre- 
sented as cattle, and he is ordered by the angel to drive 
them into a city with walls ; but he could not do it until a 
lion from a wood came out and helped him, and then they 
all rushed spontaneously. And a short while before 
Benjamin parted with him, he said to him in private — 
" Yoimg man, I know not what will be the end of this 
strange work to which the Lord has called me, nor what 
may come after it, for I shall be taken up from it, but this 
I know, that nothing after it will ever succeed which does 
not acknowledge it as coming from God." Benjamin did 
not reply. He was often deeply moved in the prophet's 
presence. The prophet was a man of sorrow, evidently 
confounded with his own doctrine and oppressed by a 
burden which he could not well bear. He even stooped 
like a man that carried a load upon his head. Benjamin 
was not the man to judge a fellow-creature, or pretend to 
discover the secret thoughts that passed in the arcana of 
his heart, and he had no reason whatever to complain of 
the treatment he had received. Indeed, it was better than 
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he expected ; and when, at kst, a circumstance occurred 
which at once imparted to him a resolution to withdraw 
from the society, he left them without an angry word or an 
unpleasant feeling. 

This circumstance was simply a command to go out and 
preach the doctrine. This he was resolved to disobey. 
He had come to see, hear, and learn, but not to teach a 
doctrine so narrow and exclusive as that of the prophet. 
He therefore respectfully resisted, and when he was told 
that it was a command of the Lord, he replied — " Then it 
is the Lord's will that I should now leave this place, for He 
has filled my spirit with a determination to disobey the 
command. The impulse from within is stronger than the 
impulse from without — I must obey the stronger power." 
And, indeed, he was glad of the opportunity. He had 
wished to leave in an honourable and friendly manner, 
and had for some time awaited an opening into the world 
without. He gladly availed himself of the first that 
presented itself, and in a few days we find him with 
a shaven chin, dressed d> la Frangaise, eating bacon 
and shell-fish, and amusing himself at an exhibition of 
paintings and statues — ^things forbidden as unclean and 
profane by the law which he had renounced, and which he 
had faithfully kept for six months. The old lady wept 
when he left her house as if she had lost a son, and he 
was glad when he escaped the oppression which the sym- 
pathy created. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FROM SENIOR TO BENJAMIN. 

IITY DEAR Friend, — 

You ask me what you should do next. And 
you yourself answer the question. Do as Edward is doing ; 
go into the wilderness. In other words, go eastward, and 
see the ruins of the most ancient nations. A man who 
has not travelled through the wilderness himself can be 
of little use to lead others out of it. 

I have just heard from Edward. He has spent the 
summer in Egypt learning the Arabic. He wisely judged 
that he would lose the principal advantages of travelling 
if he could not converse with the natives in their own 
language. So he has hired a master, and devoted himself 
to the study, and now he is a sort of Arab himself, being 
able to talk a little upon all common subjects. He will 
find little else to talk about but horses and camels, stones, 
and broken pillars. 

You have witnessed the operation of a law that acts 
directly upon the conscience by faith. It is quite an 
Oriental law. The West has been set apart for the 
development of human liberty more, and servile obedience 
less. The East imposed a formal and a rigid service upon 
man. Mahomet has preserved the old Oriental system in 
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his law of meats and drinks and ablutions ; and Borne 
has copied the system in part. But we in the far West 
haye got rid of it entirely, and are free men-emanci- 
pated blacks — who can do as we please. You have seen 
the Eastern system on a small scale, but in greater per- 
fection than you could see it in the East ; for you have 
seen the living prophet himself, and heard the living law 
as it came from his mouth. It is Moimt Sinai in minia- 
ture ; and after all it is more than you could see on the 
material Mount were you to visit it ; for there you would 
behold only a barren rock, from which you could learn 
nothing whatever. 

Go into the wilderness backwards and forwards ; go 
amongst the Chaldeans and the Babylonians, and look at 
the people out of whom the Father of Christian civilisation 
was taken. He came from Ur of the Chaldees. It is 
supposed that he was a maker of images, and perhaps a 
bit of a magician at first. No doubt before he was called 
to his great destiny he believed as other people did ; and 
the people around him were believers in astrology, sorcery, 
peeping, and all the other modes of Oriental divination. 
It is probable that every species of divination was origi- 
nally practised in Chaldea. It was the study — the reli- 
gion of the people — and it took the despotic form of all 
Eastern doctrines and systems. It was based upon pre- 
destination and a particular Providence. The stars and 
the powers that represented them were supposed to over- 
rule the destinies of men and to prompt their actions ; so 
that human liberty was compromised by faith, and each 
individual was supposed to be doomed to whatever befell 
him. This doctrine is still rigidly taught by the Maho- 
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metan Church. It is a remnant of Chaldeanism, which 
prevails to a great extent throughout the whole world, 
though, like Roman Catholic image worship, borrowed 
from the Pagans, it has been sanctified by a new name 
and represented to be quite a different thing. 

The spirit of Chaldeanism, however, was merely pre- 
destination by rule, and to understand the rule was to 
discover the decree of destiny. The modes adopted were 
very nimierous, but the principal were those of astrology 
and peeping. This latter was followed by wizards and 
witches, "that peep and that mutter," as described by 
Isaiah in the eighth chapter. The first was mathematical 
or scientific, and the second was magical.. You will find 
the remnant of both in the country where you now are in 
abundance. I enclose a few letters to different members 
of that secret fraternity, which will be of service to you, 
and introduce you at once into their confidence. They 
are very suspicious of strangers, so that without an intro- 
duction they would treat you as a spy, and give evasive 
answers to your most important questions. In my younger 
days I gained the confidence of a few by a kind, open, 
and docile manner. Disdaining to be taught by the con- 
temptuous sneers of the learned, or to give ear to the 
vulgar and literary, though unpoetical, outcry of impos- 
ture, I regarded these people as just what I sincerely 
believe they are in general — the remnants of the most 
ancient class of human counsellors that history describes. 
And the popular faith has by no means left them ; all the 
unlearned and the illiterate portion of the people have 
some faith in them, and many of those who do read and 
attend church and chapel consult them upon occasions. 
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not only in respect to love matters, but in respect to 
stolen goods, deaths, inheritances, and all the other 
temporal concerns of life which keenly interest the 
heart. 

In fact it is a religion of temporalities, as the Chaldean 
and Babylonian religion was. It treats solely of matters 
belonging to this world, and chiefly to individualities, 
not disdaining to investigate the most petty and frivolous 
circumstance that can excite the feelings of a human 
being. It is just the reverse of what you have lately- 
experienced. It is a scattered world of private, selfish, 
mean, and worldly thoughts, associated, however, with a 
most sublime and magnificent mechanism of starry orbs 
on the one hand and of angelic beings on the other to 
superintend the system of destiny. These two systems 
are supposed to be in perfect agreement, so that the 
peeper with his glass and the astrologer with his horo- 
scope are supposed to come to the same result. There is 
no idea of a Messiah of a social redemption. That idea 
began with Abraham, who was taken out from the 
Chaldees. The Chaldees themselves had not the faith of 
so great and so Catholic a deliverance. You must not 
expect it therefore amongst the ruins of the nation. Pure 
Chaldeanism is pure superstition applied to temporal pur- 
poses in behalf of individuals. This is no doubt the 
ultimate reason for which the land is laid desolate. The 
desolation, as well as the cities of the East, represents an 
idea or a principle. A man shoidd know why that deso- 
lation has taken place. It is not enough to say that the 
people were sinners ; we are aU sinners — ^nor that they 
were idolaters ; we are all idolaters : but they were in- 
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diyidualists who had not the hope of a social redemption, 
which hope, is the great religious idea, which sanctifies 
and preserves a nation. Without this ruin is inevitable ; 
with this generously developed, impossible. 

Every nation that has influenced civilisation has a good 
spirit which is preserved for ever. The good cannot die ; 
the utmost possible persecution cannot extinguish it. 
Chaldeanism has been persecuted like Jewism, but not 
destroyed. It lives abimdantly amongst the poor and 
the unlearned, and over many it exerts a sacred influence, 
a much holier influence than proud, boasting political 
philosophy, which is frequently nothing more than literary 
or vicious ignorance. I have great respect for faith in 
particular Providence, and this it is which distinguishes 
the superstitious from the philosophically religious. 
In England you will find a great number of people 
who make no profession whatever of religion, who never 
go to (Jhurch or chapel, who never read or cannot 
read, and yet who have a strong faith in the agency 
of spiritual powers, and the possibility of appeasing them 
or of receiving intimations from them by omens, dreams, 
and other simple natural means. I always prefer such 
people to the unpoetical boasters of intelligence, who 
laugh at all spiritual ideas, and have no faith in anything 
higher than rude matter or some stupid chemical agency 
which they cannot comprehend, and I have no doubt that 
you will come to the same conclusion. There are rogues 
and fools amongst all classes, but you must judge of the 
action of a principle by its effect upon numbers and not by 
isolated cases. 

Devote yourself solely to the investigation of this sub- 
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ject for a season, and care not for what the world says of 
you ; disregard the philosophers, the sneerere, and the 
scoffers — you have seen enough of them to convince you 
that they themselves are confounded in the search after 
truth, and know not where to find it. Nay, whilst they 
are looking with pity on the poor enthusiast, who adores 
the relic of some pious saint, they themselves are uncon- 
sciously actuated by a passion for relics which is, in many 
respects, less reasonable, less honourable, and less intelli- 
gent than his. I have often wondered at the idolatry of 
the geologist and the antiquarian, and accused them of it. 
They deny it, as the Catholic does even when caught in 
the very fact of adoration. They say that they preserve 
these relics for scientific purposes, for the cultivation of 
science, and the accumulation and confirmation of facts. 
But they are mistaken. It is a real worship ; for after 
having obtained all the scientific information which the 
relic can communicate, they burn with such desire to be 
personally possessed of it and to preserve it in their shrine 
of antiquities, that they sometimes impoverish themselves 
and their families to gratify the passion. They have 
even been known to steal a relic which they had not 
money to purchase. And as for pilgrimages, look at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Shakespeare's house for a proof of the 
perpetuation of that very spirit which our forefathers 
abandoned at the Protestant Reformation. True it is not 
religious. But is it the more sacred because it is profane ? 
because the house belonged to a man who devoted himself 
solely to popular amusement, and not to the cultivation of 
the great faith of social redemption ? Surely not. 1 
blame them not for it, but I say to such men. Beware how 
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you find fault with the passion for reKcs in others, since 
you possess the same passion yourselves. 

Now, you are about to visit the relics of the most 
ancient men, the men from whom Father Abraham was 
taken, and I hope you will do it with that respect and 
veneration which you owe to antiquity, however benighted. 
Laugh not at your parents, however foolish and however 
ignorant, but treat their ashes with reverence. But they 
are not so foolish as learned and pompous witlings ima- 
gine ; nor would their ideas have been preserved so long, 
and so long have withstood the persecutions of clerical 
and scientific fanaticism had they not been providentially 
supported. I wiU give you one instance of the manner 
in which that support has been given. The French Revo- 
lution is a great epoch in the history of the world. It 
ought to have been foreseen if anything could be foreseen. 
The interpreters of Scripture prophecy say it was foreseen 
by the students of prophecy ; and a sermon by a Mr. 
Fleming, published many years before the event, very 
vaguely alludes to it, and specifies the time precisely. 
But Chaldeanism frequently alluded to it, and that very 
clearly, three hundred years before the event ! Thus, 
Cardinal D'Ailly, who lived in the fifteenth century and 
studied astrology profoundly, and wrote a treatise on its 
agreement with theology in 1414 — "Tractatus de Con- 
cordia Astronomiae cum theologia " — says that one of the 
great conjunctions of Saturn takes place in 1789, which 
indicates great political changes. His words are these — 
" Si mundus usque ad ilia tempera duraverit, quod solus 
Deus novit multsB tunc, magnse et mirabiles alterationes 
mundi et mutationes futurae sunt et maxime circa leges,** — 
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'^ If the world should lart so long, which God only knowSy 
many great and wcmderfol changes will take place, espe- 
cially in respect to the Imn" This is tak^i finom the 
Venice edition (1492) of Cardinal D'AiU/s "TaUee 
Alphonsines/' and the conjunctions have been calculated 
by M. Ideler, of Berlin, and found to be correct. B^io- 
montanus confirms this prediction in 1476, and adds — " If 
the whole race of the wicked is not destroyed in that year 
(1789), if earth and heaven are not annihilated, at least 
all the kingdoms of the world — ^Roman woild, no doubt — - 
will be overthrown, and there will be a general wailing^ in 
all parts/' 

*' Si non hoc anno totns mains ocddet orbis 
Si non in nihilnm terra fretoinqne met 
Cuncta tamen mnndi suraum ibunt atqne deoraum 
Imperia et luctos undique g^ndis enV* 

The same is foretold by Pierre Turrel in 1531, who says 
the great political revolution takes place after nearly ten 
Satumian revolutions, in 1789, and twenty-five years after 
that, to wit, 1814, is the fourth and last station " de Talti- 
tudinaire firmament." At that time Peter seems to think 
that Antichrist will come " with his law and his damnable 
sect." He particularly specifies a new code. Here, there- 
fore. Napoleon and his code, and the French Revolution, 
and the time of its duration are very clearly foretold three 
hundred years before they happened, and by many 
authors, for it was frequently spoken of by the old astro- 
logers. And if this be said by our scientific circles to 
be nothing but a happy or bizarre coincidence, and that 
the science after all is nothing but an uncertainty, I 
have no objection to regard it in that light ; but the pre- 
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dictions of the Tory, Whig, and Liberal poKticians are 
equally uncertain, for it is accounted a very remarkable 
circumstance when one of them proves correct. I do not 
contend for certainty, I contend only for a reasonable 
claim to polite and respectful consideration by the great 
fathers of science and philosophy, the Chaldean sages. 

These predictions of the modem Chaldeans would not 
be complete without a specimen of the philosophical criti- 
cism that condemned them to scorn. The Sieur du 
Pavilion in 1560 wrote a refutation of the prophecies of 
Nostradamus and others respecting the French Revolu- 
tion, and laughs therein at the idea of threatening the 
world with calamities about to befall it in two hundred 
and thirty years. " lis calculent aussi que vingt cinq ans 
apres, en 1814, cette revolution s^arretera, et n^anmoins ils 
font un doute merveilleux si ce monde pourra durer ! " — 
"They calculate also that twenty- five years afterwards, 
that is in 1814, this revolution mil terminate, and yet they 
doubt if the world will last so long ! " How very true the 
astrological calculations were, notwithstanding the sneer 
of this contemptuous wiseacre ! 

The Chaldeans were worldly in their religion. The 
Babylonians, who may be called the lay population 
amongst whom the Chaldeans lived, were the most indus- 
trious and ingenious people in the world. Their manufac- 
tures were famous even in the time of Moses, when goodly 
Babylonish garments were prized as things of high value. 
This industrial spirit was the popular spirit. The sages 
were few in number, and it was this spirit that corrupted 
the other. The early astrologers were most devout men ; 
but the certainties of industry gradually got the better of 
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the uncertainties of divination, and the loss of faith 
became the cause of the degradation of both. This is 
always the case; when faith fails conscience vacillates, 
and man forsakes heaven and comes down to earth, and 
becomes a politician, an artizan, a merchant, a man of the 
world. But he loses dignity, and in avoiding one species 
of confusion he only falls into another. Uncertain and 
unsatisfactory as old Babylonian divination was, modem 
Babylonian politics and sectarianism are equally so. 
There is no more satisfaction to the modem than there 
was to the ancient, but * his enthusiasm is differently 
directed, and he is engaged in solving a different problem 
— ^a problem, however, that cannot be solved until another 
Abraham be taken out of the Babylonian chaos, and 
become the nucleus of a new race which will be bom to 
him by the rapid generation of faith, even nations in a 
day. 

I shaU philosophize no longer, lest I lose my way in 
the desert. I leave you now to your own experience, and 
remain, yours, &c. — J. H. Senior. 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BENJAMIN GOES A GHOST-HUNTING WITH A MAN AND 

A HORSE. 

"DENJAMIN determined to follow the advice of Senior 
to the letter and throw himself at once into the 
mental chaos of that Kttle typical locality in which he was 
placed, and in which he perceived not only the first, but 
the last, of the great elements of thought, the repre- 
sentatives of ages and of nations ; and to do this in the 
most efiectual manner he purchased a traveller's gig, 
hired a servant, and embarked his all on the roads. 

Jim Bobbins was the name of the youth whom his land- 
lord recommended, and Benjamin was pleased with the 
appearance of the lad. He was about twenty years of age, 
strong, taU, cheerful and handsome; moreover, he was 
particularly good-natured and very gallant. He was so 
very fond of the girls that he said he could drown himself 
merely to save " ony one on am from a scratch ;*' and the 
girls were all fond of him, for he spoke to every " one on 
am," unless they were ladies, whom Jim durst not address, 
but whom he did not hesitate to worship afar ofi*. 

Jim was blessed with a ready tongue and a good 
memory, and a quick apprehension of common things; 
and being somewhat thick-skinned — ^a bit of a rhinoceros, 
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whom Cuvler would have classed amongst the pctchyder- 
tnata — ^he was particularly accommodating, and unsus- 
ceptible to affronts or offences. Many might have said 
that he was deficient in self-respect, and that his good- 
nature rendered him liable to be imposed upon, but Jim 
could show great spirit when once he was convinced that 
an offence was intended, and not merely a joke or an 
accident. He had such an appetite for joking that he 
often said he could forgive a man for insulting him if he 
did it for fun ; but a grave insult Jim was sure to resent, 
and would not hesitate to cast his coat, and his waistcoat 
too, and offer to fight any man who provoked him with a 
sober face. Ill-natured faces he did not like, he was 
" affeared on am,'' and when they belonged to ladies and 
gentlemen he stood aghast ; but when they belonged to 
his own class he did all he could to make them laugh, and 
he jumped when he succeeded, especially with a young lass. 
Jim was weU acquainted with horse-flesh, he had been a 
stable-boy and an ostler, but turned out of employ by a rail- 
way, which had quite " knocked up " the inn at which Jim 
had resided. Benjamin's was a job that Jim took just to see 
how the wind would blow, and where it would blow hiTn 
to, and besides, he liked the idea of travelling after being 
for years confined to the small compass of a stable-yard. 
He had seen very little of the world geographically, but 
he had seen the owners of the world, and was well 
acquainted with hunters, and aU that sort of thing, as 
much as anybody in his line, and considered himself 
qualified to serve a gentleman on the road as well as in 
the mews. 

Benjamin showed his confidence in Jim at once by con- 
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suiting him on the merits of a horse, and at Jim's recom- 
mendation he bought a yoimg bay nag, which knew Jim 
well, for he had combed it, and rubbed it, and fed it, and 
kissed it. For such services horses are grateful, and Jim 
had more faith in the gratitude of a horse than in that of 
a Christian. 

It was a fine sharp morning in March when these 
three — Benjamin, Jim' and the horse — ^went forth, as 
if freed, in the gig together. The streets were crowded 
with the factory slaves, trudging their way to the scene of 
their everlasting labour, the girls wrapped up in cloaks or 
shawls, and the men with their hands in their pockets, 
their hats slouched over their faces, and their heads sunk 
between their shoulders, yawning for want of sleep or ex- 
citement. Both sexes were driven forth by the invisible 
taskmaster of civilisation, who hides himself in the mind 
within, and, laying aside the whip of the barbarian that 
lacerates the body, goes deeper into the nervous system of 
the soul itself, and by operating directly on the fears and 
forebodings of want and domestic misery, he extorts a 
greater revenue of labour from the workmen than even the 
planter of the Indies, or Pharaoh, king of bondmen, could 
extort from his slaves. 

A kindly feeling seemed to animate aU as they passed, 
overtook, met, or crossed each other's path in going to 
their various destinations. Fellow-sufferers and feUow- 
victims, their sympathies were reciprocal and their greet- 
ings full of heart. " Haw art '00, Bet ? Haw art '00, 
Bob ? — dost still lieve up *e toppit awse wi t' owd 
woman ?" " Ah, PoU, thows gawn to get married, ah ear ; 
ah like t' see't o' thee lass ; thaw'lt mak a nice wife.*' 
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In this style they rattled away at each other as they 
passed. The spirit seemed willing for a hit of fun, and at 
times to forget the oppression under which it suffered 
through sympathy with the body ; but the gleams of wit 
and drollery were of short duration, and ever and anon 
subsided into the permanent and settled air of fogged and 
wearied despondency which characterised the features. 
Even the children seemed to be older than their years en- 
titled them to be. Hardily brought up and early taught 
to labour for themselves, and to see the possibility of 
attaining to as much independence as their elders enjoy ; 
they very soon lose their respect for age, and set up for 
men and women before they have reached their maturity. 
The natural sovereignty of seniority is therefore lost 
amongst them; and like the age of intellect, which 
despises the wisdom of ancestors and laughs at the autho- 
rity of tradition, so the mere boys and girls of an era of 
material science and political equality are instinctively 
prompted to claim their rights of man and woman, and 
deny the superiority of age to youth or its right to dictate. 
This is the abuse of the spirit of the age, which, however, 
has a goodly mission to perform, but not the moral 
mission which cures its own evils and those of all other 
spirits besides. The spirit is at present developed at the 
expense of the body, and a feebler constitution combined 
with a precocious smartness which passes for intelli- 
gence, is the physiological disease of the modern 
Babylonia. 

Manchester is the capital of the workshop of the world, 
the throne of worldlyism in its most active and perhaps 
revolting features. Egypt was nothing to it ; the bricks 
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of Egypt, or the goodly raiments of Shinar never equalled 
in value the calico of Lancasliire. The pyramids of Egypt 
— ^those relics of a people whose traditions are lost and 
whose very language is unknown — are but puerile pro- 
ductions compared to those which the skill and the in- 
dustry of the English people bring forth. The former are 
fixed to a spot of earth, and can only be seen by the weary 
traveller after days of fatigue and burning thirst under a 
scorching sun. The latter are distributed over the uni- 
versal world, and are found alike in the palace of the 
prince and the wigwam of the savage. Lancashire has 
universaKsed the principle of labour and of bondage. It 
has spread it out to the utmost bounds of the everlasting 
hills ; it has magnified the idea of Egypt and Babylonia, 
of Tyre and of Sidon, and overpassed the boundaries which 
a limited science, a confined locality, and a hampered 
intercourse with nations set upon the trade and commerce 
of those ancient nations, and it has collected into itself 
the industrial genius of each, realised their most sanguine 
hopes and their most impractical dreams, and thus become 
the modern representative of them all. 

But the beauty of a workshop of nations is not very 
captivating to the pure and the simple mind. It burdens 
the soul with the idea of labour. It destroys the imagi- 
nation and the gaiety of the spirit. It creates wealth at 
the expense of happiness. The smoky atmosphere of the 
capital of manufactures is but a type of the moral and 
intellectual influence of the system. The heavens are 
bedimmed and polluted with the materialism that it 
engenders. The man himself and the Knen that he wears 
are discoloured by the viciousness of the air that enve- 
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lopes them ; and whilst the engines are cLriying^ and the 
spindles are whirling, and the clerks are counting the 
profits of the speculation, a reflecting mind may well 
inquire, Can such a power as this ever be successfiil in 
bringing the bark of civilisation into a haven of rest and 
peace? Multiply its resources to infinity, magnify its 
power to omnipotence, and only preserve the prevailing 
principle that actuates it, and you preserve the various 
classes of society which compose it in the same relative 
position as ever ; for it wants the redeeming spirit which 
sanctifies wealth and makes riches a blessing. 

Amid such reflections Benjamin trotted his horse 
smartly along the Oldham Road, and very soon tamed 
his back upon the seat of four hundred factories. Jim 
was seated at his left hand, eyeing the girls as they 
passed, and raising his hand in rapture to his breast at all 
the pretty ones. They all appeared to know him, and he 
very seldom failed to kindle a glow of good-nature in the 
coimtenance of each. Benjamin observed this, and asked 
him if he knew these girls. 

" Oh yes, sir, I knows all t'girls." 

" What ! do you mean to say you know every girl you 
meet here and everywhere ?" 

" Yes, sir. I all'ays thinks I do at least. It mak's no 
odds about t'names. I never want no introduction to none 
on 'em. I mean lasses ; I don't mean ladies, sir/' 

" You must have a very large circle of acquaintances 
then. I am afraid that you are rather a wild chap." 

"Oh no, sir. I never do no 'arm to none on 'em. 
Never in my life did I ever injure one, or deceive her 
nother. I bear a very good character ; and they know a 
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person 'at's well-behaved, sir, by hinstinct. I never speak 
to bad uns ; all decent men's daughters ; most on 'em low- 
spirited. I like to cheer 'em up just with a smile as one 
passes. La ! they're not like ladies, sir. They're so 
humble that they doan't look on nobody as lower in rank 
than themselves ; and we're all come of the same parents, 
sir." 

" WeU, if it be a pure principle of gallantry, or of 
kind-heartedness in you, I do not object to it. On the 
contrary I admire it, and only wish that it were univer- 
sally prevalent amongst all classes. But you must re- 
member that the world is apt to put the worst construction 
upon such behaviour ; and it is by no means conducive to 
the ends of virtue that it should have even a suspicious 
reputation. I therefore hope that you will take care ; but 
I impose no law upon you save that of discretion." 

" Thank you, sir. I assure you no person can be more 
hurt in t'feelings than myself at any baS treatment of 
t'other sex. I've fought a score of times for 'em, and 
beaten black and blue, ay, and red as well, several chaps 
just for deceiving young women, and once a married man 
for beatin' his wife ; but al never do nought o't sort again 
for t 'married uns." 

" Why not for them ? " 

" Because, sir, they turn on me after'ards for beatin* 
their husbands. When a woman's awt wi' her 'usband, 
shoe's awt wi' t'awl world." 

" So you let them fight their own battles now. That's 
right. The wars of matrimony are as secret as its 
loves." 

" 'Cept that they coo^n into t'street sometimes wi' them 
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I thaught when milady was gettin' a black eye frcin her 
'nsband, shoo'd be thankful if I give him a bhick un in 
return ; and so I did, for shoo tried to do it herself, and 
couldn't. But nah sawner had I dan it, than I felt as if 
my cheek were torn off my skeleton ; for her nails had 
got fast hold, and ud have made an atomy of me if I 
hadn't used my awn." * 

" Used your own ! Why, did you use your nails to a 
woman, Jim?'' 

" Am ashamed to say I did, sir. You can't help it, sir. 
When you feel a woman's nails in your cheek just a goin! 
to make a skeleton on you, you can't 'dp usin' your awn. 
It cooms nat'ral, sir. You doan't know till you've dan 
it." 

"But did you scratch her face as she scratched 
yours?" 

" Oh, no, sir. I think that hinstinct ud teach me never 
to 'urt a woman's face on no account ; it's her fortune, sir ; 
her life's 'istory 's written in her face. But I sent my 
nails into her arms, jist to break their force, like. And 
then she screamed and abused me for scratching a woman. 
And sha showed t'marks o't nails to the crowd, and the 
women all cried shame on me." 

" Well, that's a good lesson for you never to be thfe 
champion of a married woman against her husband, for 
it is like fighting against herself." 

" Yes, sir, I can see that naw, but I was raw then ; but 
I gat so weel roasted t'first time that they woan't put me 
on't spit again, for a family party at least." 

In this manner master and man commenced their 
familiar intercourse on the road, and Benjamin found him 
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a very pleasant companion. He, therefore, determined to 
take him into confidence, and make hfm acquainted with 
the object of his tour ; for he had little doubt that the 
champion of the female sex would have some special in- 
formation respecting the arts of divination, in which the 
ladies take such special interest. Accordingly, as they 
were moving along, on their way to Huddersfield, Ben- 
jamin said to him — 

" Jim, I'm going a ghost himting.'' 

'* Indeed, sir. Well, you'll go a long way before you 
catch one." 

" Did you never see one ?" 

" No, never, sir. But I knows a woman as did." 

"Not a man?" 

"No, sir. I doan't think men's eyes are so good as 
t'women's, and I know that all t'peepers that ever I 
knowed or heard of are women." 

" Did you ever go to a peeper ?" 

" Once or twice. But I grudged t'money. They doan't 
tell me nothing I don't know." 

" Then you don't believe they see anything in the 
glass ? " 

" I'm sure I doan't know, sir. Many of the girls believe 
they do ; but I never had no proof of it. I've paid a 
shilling twice for a peep, and am not a farthing the better 
for't." 

" Are there no men in the trade P is it confined to the 
women?" 

" Oh nah, sir ! the men are all'ays in it, but t'women 
mostly keep in t'glass. The men mutter t'words. They 
say the men can't see nothing; I couldn't. I looked 
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Into t'glass and saw notliing but specks. T' owd woman 
said she saw me and lots o' girls ; she saw me clipping 



one on' em/' 



a 



Clipping ; what do you mean by clipping ? " 
" Oh, my arms round her neck like, and my lips pretty 
close to her breath," 

" And was that true, Jim ? *' 

" Ha ! ha ! I doan't know, sir. T'owd woman said it 



was.'* 



" She only saw it in the glass ; but was the clipping a. 
fact ? You ought to know." 

" If it was, sir, am sure I never repented on it, nor 
t'lass nother." 

" Then the old peeper saw the truth after all ? " 

" No difficult matter either to see them truths, sir." 

" I suppose she might have seen it in your eye without 
looking at the glass." 

" I suspect it was in t' eye that she saw it, sir. How- 
ever, it might have been in t' glass for owt I know ; they 
say there's queer things in them glasses." 

" Now I should like to see some of those peepers. Do 
you think you could find out some of them for me at any 
of the towns which we visit ? " 

" Ah, yes, the girls are the chaps for finding out that, 
and servant girls especially ; leave that to me, sir. I'll 
find a peeper for you, only they're a rum set — ^rogues, I 
guess. But you don't need to fear them ; they'll only 
cheat you if they can, but they won't hurt you." 

" Oh the cheating I don't care for ; they may cheat me 
if they are able. I am willing enough to be cheated ; 
but I want to see the fellows play their parts." 



CHAPTER XL. 

A CHALDEAN SAGE, OR A MAN WITH AN ORIENTAL SPIRIT. 

rpHE weather was cold, but fair, and pleasant for travel- 
-■" ling ; and having no particular goal to arrive at, no 
prescribed course to pursue, our travellers wandered about 
like pelicans in the wilderness, scarcely knowing whither 
they went. They visited all the principal towns of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire ; and when the summer sun began 
to glow, and the fields and woods were fully attired in 
their verdant clothing, they sometimes sought out a rustic 
spot and spent a day in fishing, and gipsying, and other 
pristine sports. But very little satisfaction could Ben- 
jamin obtain on the subject of peeping. 

From all that he had hitherto seen, Benjamin justly con- 
cluded that the peepers were a very low set, and that they 
were by no means well supported by the population. The 
greater portion of them were very poor, and some of them 
evidently immoral and unprincipled. He found one or two 
favourable exceptions, who lived in tidy and comfortable 
houses that had the fragrance of respectability about them 
— clean furniture, pure air, and a taste for appearance, 
which always bespeak a higher state of moral being or 
not the lowest. But many of them lived in the very lowest 
dens which can form the habitations of human beings, 
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and were addicted to vices which revealed tbemBelves in 

■ 

their bloated and deep-coloured countenances, whilst 
others again were shrivelled and wrinkled with age and 
fretfulness, and almost dried up for want of blood, sym- 
pathy, or nourishment. Those to whom Senior had intro- 
duced him were a superior class ; some of them private 
gentlemen of good repute and considerable learning, and 
others practising their art with considerable caution, and 
upon such terms as raised them above the level of vulgar 
patronage. One of these in the neighbourhood of Spin- 
dleton we shall introduce to our reader. 

Having left the horse in charge of the ostler at the 
Five Alls, contentedly musing over the comfortable effects 
of a feed of corn that he had just partaken of, Benjamin 
and his man walked out together from the borough of 
Spindleton to a place called Barnley, about a mile distant. 
It was a May evening. The sun was far down in the 
western horizon, and the moon in the east was just pre- 
paring to occupy his place so soon as he disappeared. 
The glorious west was brilliantly attired in orange, and 
red-shaded with purple ; and the sunny mist that softened 
the tints and blended them together in harmonious unitv 
enveloped them also in a mysterious vagueness and forbade 
the eye to trace their outline or analyze the parts of the 
magnificent whole. It was a glare of gorgeous mystery 
that dazzled, and bewildered, and toned down the mind 
to a consciousness of its littleness and its nothingness in 
the immensity of being. Benjamin felt its power and 
the lesson that it seemed to teach him — the check that it 
put upon all human presumption in diving into the secrets 
of unfathomable wisdom. But it did not deter him from 
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doing his utmost to solve those riddles with reverence 
which Providence had propounded, and which were evi- 
dently intended for the exercise of the human faculties, 
or they would never have been comprised in the field of 
human observation. 

Barnley is a little hamlet about a gunshot from the 
turnpike road. It stands in a little romantic dell em- 
bosomed in trees ; a little rivulet passes through the 
village, and a little rustic old bridge, overhimg with 
foliage and bedecked with ivy, forms so very narrow and 
so clumsily arched a viaduct, that the traffic along it can 
only consist of the rustic produce of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Within a few yards of this old bridge stands 
an old house on the precipitous bank of the little river. 
It is a house with three entire gables, and one or two 
half ones. Part of it is built of wood in the fashion 
of the sixteenth century — the first floor projecting from 
the groimd-floor, and the third floor projecting from 
the second — a fashion originally adopted no doubt for 
the purpose of providing a sufficient breadth of street 
for passengers in large towns, without losing any of the 
space above ; for, as Dean Swift says, " In all assem- 
blies, though you wedge them ever so close, we may 
observe this peculiar property, that over their heads there 
is room enough, but how to reach it is the difficult point. 
To this end the philosopher's way in all ages has been 
by erecting certain edifices in the air J* So, in like manner, 
our worthy ancestors, no doubt taking a lesson from the 
philosophers, contrived to build many comfortable apart- 
ments in the air which hung over the heads of the people 
as they passed along the street. And this fashion, adopted 
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by citizens for economy in walled towns, became at laai a 
favourite fashion, which was adopted by the denizens in 
the country as the haul ton for houses. Painters are still 
particularly attached to this fashion, and Samuel Prout 
leaves home on purpose yearly to go in search of such 
relics of antiquity as subjects for those admirable water- 
coloured idealities with which he refreshes the eyes of the 
dilettante. They are now considered better for pictures 
than for domestic comfort — ^more suitable for novels and 
romances than for auctioneers' advertisements, or their 
eloquent orations in knocking down the lot. 

The house was occupied by three families, having three 
separate doors. It had a comfortable little garden in 
front, enclosed by a very old and thick holly hedge, and 
it was flanked on the south side by a luxuriant orchard 
and kitchen garden, which seemed to be cultivated to 
excess, as it contained so many things that one thing 
prevented another from growing to its natural size. 
On the north, the bridge, with its ivy sides, and the tall 
ash and sturdy oak-trees with which it was protected from 
the solar rays, confined the prospect within a very small 
compass, but contributed to the rustic retirement and 
seclusion of the spot. 

"A suitable place for life's decline," said Benjamin. ** I 
hope Mr. Anthony Benbow is an old gentleman in easy 
circumstances." 

Having muttered these few words, he knocked at 
Mr. Benbow's door. It was opened by a tidy and 
pretty young servant girl, who smiled when she saw 
two strapping lads at the door. She seemed to guess 
their errand; and the smile was almost converted into 
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a laugh when she looked over Benjamin's shoulder, and 
saw Jim already introducing himself, and most familiarly 
conversing with her without speaking a word. 

" Mr. Benbow is at home, sir. Will you walk into the 
back parlour ? " 

So saying she led the way ; and as Benjamin was about 
to enter, he said to the girl, " Take care of my man for a 
few minutes.'* 

"Can't he take care of himself, sirP" said the girl, 
laughing. " He's not soft, sir, is he P " 

Here Jim clenched his fist in fiin, as if he would avenge 
himself for the insinuation ; and in a moment afterwards 
Benjamin was ushered alone into Mr. Benbow's presence. 

Benbow was a man of about sixty years of age, of a 
vigorous make, a healthy look, and a countenance marked 
with intelligence and reserve. He was sitting in an arm- 
chair at the fire-side, with his back to the window, and a 
table covered with books at his elbow. The window 
looked into a back garden, at the foot of which flowed the 
rivulet amid cragged rocks covered with hazel, and 
boulders covered with green moss that had now lost the 
benefit of a struggling sunbeam to take the chill off their 
moistened surface. 

Benbow rose and received the letter which Benjamin 
presented to him from Senior ; and he had no sooner 
perused its contents than he extended his hand to Ben- 
jamin, and received him kindly. 

** I know Senior well," said Benbow ; *' the most candid 
man I ever met. Sit you down on that chair where he 
has often sat for hours at a time. If you are such another 
as himself I am sure to like you." 
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** I shall endeavour to prove myself worthy of him by 
imitating his example. It is my desire to be like him in 
charity and docility. I therefore come here without 
pre-judgment, . ready to hear anything, to start at 
nothing." 

" That's right,'* said old Benbow. " I am glad you have 
saved me the trouble of putting you to the test. There 
are two classes of people that I cannot speak with — 
reUgious fanatics and irreligious infidels. The first are 
under the influence of fears, which pure love or charity 
casteth out, you know, like so many evil spirits, and 
the second are scofiers and sneerers that stop my 
utterance." 

" You will find it very difficult then to procure the 
pleasure of a Kttle agreeable conversation ; for I think 
that these two classes comprehend the whole of our popu- 
lation. We Protestants have only two polar extremes — 
frozen regions of fanaticism or scepticism; no inter- 
mediate zone." 

" Just so. But the fewer there are of the disciples of 
wisdom, the greater the pleasure when you meet with one. 
Well, tell me what is on your mind respecting these 
occult sciences — these relics of Chaldean philosophy." 

** I want, in the first place," said Benjamin, "as much 
satisfaction as you can give me respecting the art of 
crystal-seeing. I have visited several peepers ; but, 
although they have told me some secrets which surprised 
me a little, I find the great mass of their information to 
be pure and imadulterated falsehood." 

"I don't doubt it," said Benbow. "You will always 
find it so. Every individual man is a falsehood, take him 
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at the best; and the more he goes into particulars the 
falser he becomes. The intelligence must be in harmony 
with our own natures. The spirits that rule over us are 
just like ourselves. When we are true to one another, 
they will be true to us." 

"Then you don't accuse the peeper of falsehood or 
imposture, but the spirits only ? " 

" Oh, the peepers are also false, sometimes intentionally, 
sometimes not. Do you think you could describe a scene 
with such perfect accuracy, or even approximation to it, 
that it would not mislead the listener into a false 
idea?" 

'* Certainly not." 

" Well, the peepers only describe what they see, and they 
must do it imperfectly. This is unintentional deception. 
But they often deceive intentionally. They humour, soothe, 
soften, aggravate, add, subtract, and conceal, sometimes 
for saving the feelings of inquirers and sometimes to 
irritate them." 

" But you have no reason to doubt the reality of the 
vision r 

*' Oh dear no, not for a seer of established practice. 
There may be impostors for aught I know. But the vision 
in the crystal is a positive reality to those who have the 
gift, which is very rare. It was for this gift that I 
married my wife. It was her fortune, given to her by 
her Creator, and I have good reason to believe that she 
has never abused it. A thousand times have I cautioned 
her to describe the vision faithfully, as if she were per- 
forming a religious duty, which in fact it is. It was to 
seers that the ancient Israelites always applied in cases 
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of extremity. When Saul lost his father's asses, he 
applied to a crystal seer, and he found them ; nor is he 
rebuked for so doing." 

^' But are you sure that it was the same sort of seeing 
that prevails now P" 

" Not the least doubt of it. It is called peeping even 
in Scripture. What else can it be P It is to be found in 
the East even now, where all things remain unchanged. 
But it is more faithfiiUy preserved in the West, to 
which it has come along with the tide of human civi- 
lisation.'' 

" What is your own opinion of it P " 

" My own opinion is simply this — ^that it is the ministra- 
tion of angels for temporal affairs. The abuse of it gave 
rise to Polytheism in ancient times ; but so long as it was 
kept pure it was accounted blameless. The ancient 
Chaldeans did not worship the angels any more than the 
Jews; and therefore we find that when Daniel was in 
Babylon he did not hesitate to adopt the names of the 
Chaldean angels, and one of them even appeared to him 
as a real personage. Michael and Gabriel are both men- 
tioned by Daniel. Now, these are the first two angels of 
the crystal. Gabriel was to Daniel the messenger of 
heaven — the Mercury of the Jews. The nation has 
acknowledged him ever since. Angels appeared to Abra- 
ham, Lot, Moses, Joshua, and many others, without 
giving their names, though sometimes asked for them. 
But when the Jews went captive to Babylon they found 
the names of the angels, and accepted them. The theology 
of angels is a much older theology than that of the 
Jews." 
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"But are these angels only employed in such petty 
affairs as crystal-seeing P" 

*' Oh dear no ! they have the whole government of the 
world ; science and all its discoveries come from them, all 
the arts of life are under their superintendence. They 
even teach infidels to laugh at the idea of their own exist- 
ence, and wink at their simplicity all the while." 

" They must be very waggish spirits these angels of 
yours." 

"I believe they are pretty considerably waggish, as 
they say in America. Why they'll set two philosophers 
or politicians together by the ears to argue a question 
just as you and I would set two dogs. In fact, they keep 
all society in commotion by such means. It is their busi- 
ness, but they do it by rule." 

"How?" 

"Their commission is written in the heavens. They 
know what they are enjoined or permitted to do by the 
celestial phenomena. They follow their chart and no 
more ; if they do more they transgress and are punished." 

"Then they are astrologers?" 

" They are all astrologers, and yet they have put down 
astrology for a season, but they will set it up again in 
greater glory than ever. What is the use of astronomy 
unless it be to perfect astrology ? " 

" And you think that peeping will revive along with 
astrology ?" 

" Not a doubt of it. It is merely the unscientific astro- 
logy — a gift given to the poor, the ignorant, and the 
unlearned, to demonstrate the justice and impartiality of 
God, whose character would sufier disparagement did He 
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not confer his gifts on tte poor and the unlearned, as well 
as on the rich and the learned. Peeping is a gift of God 
to the poor.*' 

" Is it always confined to the poor ? '' 

" No ; I don't mean merely poor in pocket, but also 
poor in scholastic learning, the unlearned, the unscientifie. 
The instinctive people are the best seers. For this reason, 
women in this age, or rather in the Western "World, are 
better seers than men ; they are not so easily captivatQd 
by philosophical theories, which suppress the instinctive 
faculties. I have known a young woman lose her gift of 
seeing merely by receiving a better education. It is 
decidedly an uneducated gift. Astrology, on the con- 
trary, is an educated gift, and the two ought to ag^ee, and 
I have frequently shown their agreement — I with a horo- 
scope, and my wife with her crystal. We have both 
given the same answer a hundred times.'* 

" How do you account for the bad reputation of both 
peeping and astrology ? They are now almost universally 
cried down." 

" And deservedly so. It is for good, my friend. They 
are cast down only; they are not destroyed. They 
have been sadly abused, because often practised by the 
vilest of men for the vilest of purposes, and, moreover, 
they have been subjected to severe persecution, and still 
remain under the ban of the empire. All this helps to 
make them discreditable, and to limit their practice to 
outcasts from society, for a man is apt to be sent to prison 
for practising either. But it has not put them out. Per- 
secution cannot extinguish truth, and the persecutors are 
merely persecuting themselves in persecuting us." 
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" How ?'* inquired Benjamin. 

"Why, tte clergy, by denouncing all these arts as 
impostures, * destroy faith in the spiritual world, and 
gradually rationalise themselves and their hearers till they 
become mere philosophers and moralists. Men who do 
not believe in a spirit of divination can never believe in 
the historical facts of Scripture. Why, Paul cast out one 
from a girl who brought much gain to her master. He 
thus rendered the girl useless, and deprived the master of 
his revenue. Paul never denied such things ; he could 
not have been an apostle if he had." 

" But he condemned the practice ? " 

" That's a different thing. I should condemn the 
practice, too, which he condemned. It was not the old 
Chaldean pl'actice, the angelic practice — it was the dege- 
nerate heathen practice, which had forsaken the true God 
and set up idols in his stead. The seeing which I defend 
is a religion — ^a primitive patriarchal religion — the very 
religion which Abraham himself professed most probably 
when he was chosen of God ; at least, it comes from that 
country. Nor is it a religion that he was called upon to 
renounce, but merely to modify or purify, for he was 
visited by angels in whom he had previously believed ; 
and the principle of peeping was by Divine authority 
incorporated with the Jewish religion as one of its most 
sacred and mysterious privileges, a privilege which it lost 
when it lost its purity.'' 

« What was that ? '' 

" What was that ! it was the TJrim and Thummim, 
which were nothing more than the two crystals now 
employed by the peepers, and which will one day be 
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restored to their former privileges. They are not lost, 
but preserved like the ten tribes amongst the Gentiles for 
the time of restoration. I will show you thfe Urim and 
Thummim when my old woman comes in. However, I 
do not pretend to show it to you as it appeared, and will 
appear again, in its day of glory. It is in captivity and 
desolation at present, and merely preserved for the tinoie 
appointed." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

PEEPING : A VERY ANCIENT SYSTEM OF SEEING. 

rjlHE old lady, as Benbow called his wife, very soon 
made her appearance spontaneously. But she was 
not very old after all. She was a goodly, buxom, joUy- 
looking woman of fifty or upwards, with dark eyes and 
fat hands that did not show the knuckles. She saluted 
Benjamin with a gracious smile, and sat down to knit at 
the table. 

" My dear,'* said Old Benbow, " this gentleman, like 
most others, has his doubts about the crystal vision.*' 

" I don't wonder at it. If he can't see it himself it is 
but reasonable for him to doubt. But yet what becomes 
of faith if we believe nought but what we see ? " 

" I do not know that I disbelieve," said Benjamin ; " I 
am in that equivocal sort of state, that may be called 
neither one thing nor another. I am inclined to believe ; 
I even wish it were true, for it is so very beautiful and 
simple a mode of communion with the spiritual world that 
every soul must be captivated with it if once satisfied of 
its reality and its innocence." 

" Of the innocence of the gift," said Mrs. Benbow, 
"there can be no doubt to those who have it. Whj 
should God give it otherwise ? I did not make it nor ask 
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it ; it came to me naturally ; I may abuse it, but by the 
same token I may use it." 

" Well," said Benbow, " we shall charge the glass, and 
see what it says respecting you.'* 

So saying, he took out of a drawer two pieces of solid 
rock crystal, one shaped like an egg and the other like 
an orange — ^that is, one was of an oval, the other of a 
spherical form. 

" These,'* said Benbow, '* are the Urim and Thmnmim 
of the Jews — at least, they resemble them, as I believe. 
Some set them in stands of ebony, others in horizontal 
circles like globes, but my own opinion is that they are 
much better alone, and merely held in the hand. Take 
you one of these — which you please.'' ' 

Benjamin chose the spherical, and the other was given 
to the seeress. Benbow then made a short calcidatlon 
after looking at his watch. This was to determine which 
of the seven angels, Michael, Gabriel, Samael, Kaphael, 
Sachiel, Anael, Cassiel, ruled the hour ; then sitting down 
opposite to the other two, and taking hold of a hand of 
each, he solemnly and reverently with head inclined mut- 
tered the prayers which are deemed requisite for charging 
the crystals. This lasted about a couple of minutes, and 
then the magician withdrew to his armchair, saying, 
" The glasses are now charged." 

The seeress then, holding her crystal egg between her 
finger and thumb, began to peep. After a while she said : 
" I see you now — you are walking alone, and very melan- 
choly — ^you seem to be looking for sometbiug. There's a 
church at hand — oh, dear me ! you are walking in the 
church-yard, looking at the gravestones very anxiously. 
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.... The church is gone ; you are now in the fields ; 

there's a town at hand, you are entering it You 

meet a friend, accompanied by a young lady ; she is very 
melancholy ; you sympathize with her ; you ofier her your 
purse ; she refuses it ; you go back with her . and her 
friend ; you enter the house. There are many curious 
things in it, some on tables, others on the wall ; you pur- 
chase some of them, for which you pay in gold. The young 
lady takes the gold ; she is very beautiful but very 
sorrowfiil, and you seem to feel very deeply for her — 
admiration, no doubt, being the principal cause of the 
sympathy." Here old Benbow laughed, and Mrs. Ben- 
bow smiled wickedly. " You are coming out now ; a 
Jew looks at you with a sort of contempt. It is London ; 
I see St. Paul's Church ; there's a fair man coming for- 
ward ; he shakes hands with you ; he is very kind ; he 
takes you into his house. I see the dark man again look- 
ing sternly ; there is another with him who sneers ; you 
are in the house of the fair man — a nice house. A yoimg 
gentleman comes in, and a young lady, and an elderly 
lady — the gentleman's family, I suppose. The young lady 
is very beautiful ; you converse with her — a powerful 
rival to the other one, I should suppose. I see no love 
afiair yet with either though, no clipping, as they say 
in our neighbourhood — I suppose the presence of other 
people prevent it. They seem determined not to give you 
a chance — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

Here Benbow gave another loud laugh at his wicked 
old woman. 

" You are now going out with the young gentleman ; 
you walk along the street ; you moamt a coach ; it goes 
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off! how it does run to be sure ! Oh, la ! how it swings, 
oh, my ! Goodness gracious ! if it has not come down ! 
Dear me, the coach has upset, and you are all sprawling 
on the ground. You are up ; the young gentleman is still 
down ; he is hurt ; you are lifting him up ; he seems quite 
lifeless ; some of the other passengers help you ; you 
hold his head in your arm ; you send a man for some- 
thing ; he runs ; he goes to a coach- stand and brings a 
coach ; you put the young gentleman into it and drive off 
along with him ; you take him to a house — oh, dear ! it 
is the house of the melancholy young lady whom you met 
in the street ; she seems very much excited ; she screams ; 
she helps you to take the young gentleman into the 
house ; you lay him on a sofa ; she is on her knees before 
him ; you leave him in her charge ; it's run out. There 
you are again, as at first, walking alone." 

This occupied more than half an hour in delivery, in- 
terrupted by questions explanatory of the visions, with 
which we will not trouble the reader. We have reported 
enough to familiarise him with the style and character of 
the mystic oracle. The vision begins again and runs on 
as before ; it may be repeated as often as you please, so 
that you can return and re-examine it. This Benjamin 
did, and was answered very frankly by the seeress, who 
evidently described what she saw. He asked ber par- 
ticularly respecting the dark man like a Jew. She de- 
^x scribed him as having a large nose, very near his mouth. 
The lady whom he met in the street was very like 
himself. 

"There is something remarkable about all tbe glass 
visions," said he, '*but this one is particularly so ; more- 
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over, three other glasses have mentioned this lady and 
dark man. Have you any other person in the house who 
can see ? '' 

" Yes ; there's Jenny, the maid, who sees well," said 
Benbow ; " we'll send for her, if you like." 

Jenny was accordingly sent for, and she was presented 
with the glass, and told to describe the vision as she saw it. 
She had not heard any part of Mrs. Benbow's description, 
but the character of her own was precisely the same. It 
varied, however, in particulars — ^there were two young 
ladies who refused the purse, and a widow lady along with 
them, and the accident was a gig, not a coach accident ; 
the gig came in contact with a van ; moreover, there was 
a quarrel and a duel, in which Benjamin shot his oppo- 
nent. 

" That I believe to be a bit of a fib," said Benjamin. 
*' I would not shoot my opponent, even if I were to go to 
the field. I would rather sufler any wrong than have 
blood upon my conscience.'' 

"I see him fall, at any rate," said Jenny. 

" And who is he ? " 

** It is the young man who meets the accident." 

" Oh dear ! " said Benjamin ; " still more impossible, if 
I understand who that person is." 

" It is not your servant," said Jenny, very simply. 

" I should think not," said Benjamin ; " I am still less 
likely to fight a duel with my servant. "Well, I must 
be satisfied ; the angels are not willing to give me a clear 
peep into futurity. They are right, I should do the same 
if I were one of them." 

" That's wisdom," said old Benbow ; " the very imper- 
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fection of crystal-seeing is one of its cliief beauties ; you 
will seldom see anything precisely as it happens, but you 
will see it symbolically or figuratively. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the thing is definite ; for instance, my wife has seen 
the precise amount of the proceeds of an auction weeks 
before it happened. She has seen a tradesman's goods 
seized for rent and sold, and coimted the number of sove- 
reigns and shillings received in exchange. She has 
described residences of gentlemen who lived hundreds of 
miles off*, and in foreign countries ; described even their 
sitting apartments, their table, chair, mantel-piece and 
view from the window, and yet she did not even know the 
names of the parties nor where they came from. They 
were surprised at the accuracy of the description. If you 
wish to know any particulars about your home, lay your 
hand on Jenny's shoulder and wish.'' 

Benjamin did so ; and Jenny by-and-by told hina she 
saw a large house shut up, then a church-yard and a tomb- 
stone, which she described. 

'* Can you show me the person who is buried there ? ** 

" There's an elderly gentleman coming up, very stern- 
looking, with sunk eyes, lean face and slender body ; he 
has a cut on the left temple ; he is walking towards the 
church ; he is praying before the altar ; what a good old 
man ! He's gone down again." 

" Very remarkable," said Benjamin. " That is my late 
uncle. The house is shut up, he is dead and buried — 
that is just the man. He was most inordinately pious, 
and attached to the church. He had been a soldier, and 
fought in the Peninsular war. That very cut, so very re- 
markable to the last, was supposed to be the cause of his 
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manifold eccentricities. "Well, you astonish me, Mr. Ben- 
bow, but still I believe I shall never obtain full satis- 
faction." 

" Never in this world, sir ; this is the school of mystery, 
and there is less satisfaction upon subjects now than 
formerly, because this is a scientific age, and such things 
are kept down on purpose for a while to promote material 
knowledge. When the age of poetry returns we shall 
have brilliant visions, but they will for ever be mystical, 
for that is their beauty. They are riddles for the mind, 
and science itself is only a riddle which we can never 
thoroughly solve. Who can comprehend light, for 
instance, flying at the rate of twelve millions of miles per 
minute ? Philosophers said it consisted of particles ; only 
think of a constant shower of small shot flying through 
creation at this rate ! there is no superstition more absurd, 
and if there be particles of light, what illuminates the par- 
ticles ? We must still go back to a luminous principle, for the 
primary particle of light is an evident absurdity. Indeed, 
we have no satisfaction on any subject ; nobody can under- 
stand gravity, cohesion, repulsion, elasticity, transparency, 
nor in fact anything ; all is mystery, and will be so for 
ever ; if man be immortal he must have work for eternity." 

" But don't you suppose that we are progressing a little 
in our knowledge ?" 

"Progressing certainly, only it is on an infinite line, 
and therefore we are no nearer a terminus than our fore- 
fathers. We fancy we understand things better, because 
we have more facts ; but facts are not understanding. A 
savage understands as well as a philosopher why a stone 
falls to the ground ; only the philosopher knows that it 
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falls sixteen feet in the first second, and some other 
particulars, but of causes he knows nothing whatever." 

** True,'' said Benjamin, " he has not discovered a cause 
at all. It is not to be found in the material world. The 
cause is power ; that is the great cause of all things ; but 
it is not a material substance. In vain philosophers 
attempt to explain anything by material causes ; for 
secondary causes are so numerous that you can never be 
satisfied that you are done with enumerating them. Men 
of science cannot account for the tides, for winds, for 
weather. They do not even understand how rain is borne 
up in a cloud. When you sound them deeply upon the 
most common things, you find that they are quite as 
ignorant as if they had no science at all. They make up 
a mass of knowledge with uncommon things ; but they 
never can taper these facts into a single point or principle. 
They are always scattered and contradictory. Thus, we 
cannot tell even now whether fevers are contagious or 
not ; for both sides of the question are ably advocated and 
ably denied, and wonderful knowledge of facts is dis- 
played. But the facts seem to prove nothing ; they only 
confound us ; the more we hear the more we doubt. Now, 
that is not real knowledge that makes a man doubt. I 
visited a charm doctor the other day. Senior gave me a 
letter to him. He amused me exceedingly with his cures. 
He lives by the ignorance of the learned, yet he himself 
is professionally educated. He was brought to his senses, 
he said, by an old woman who cured a sty on the eye of 
a young lady, a patient of his, with whom he had failed. 
She did it with an apple. He was confounded. He tried 
it on another patient, and it succeeded. Then he devoted 
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himself to the study, and he took up the vulgar conceit 
about the virtue of fasting spittle, with which he cured sties, 
pimples, and warts, and he appKed all sorts of odd things to 
the hands and feet whenever he found a patient willing to 
submit. But he seldom employed such things for the rich. 
He gave them the common drugs. Perhaps they would not 
have cured the rich. I have sometimes thought that a 
special virtue is communicated to the poor man's medi- 
cine, as it evidently is to his food. This charm doctor has 
a good practice. The poor love him, and the rich are 
satisfied with their own treatment. *If thei^ be,' said 
the doctor, * in this world one law for the rich and another 
for the poor, why not also a medicine for each?' In 
Catholic countries few drugs are taken, and cures innu- 
merable are performed even by medals of the Virgin hung 
upon the neck. In the short space of seven years there 
were struck in France of this miraculous medal twenty 
millions in copper, one million twenty-two thousand in 
silver, and three hundred and fifty-two in gold. It was 
worn by the Catholics to prevent the propagation of 
the cholera, and supposed by millions to have been the 
main cause of its suppression. One hundred and twenty- 
three thousand French copies of the history of the medal 
were sold off in two years, besides ItaKan, English, 
Flemish, Spanish, German, Greek, and even Chinese 
translations; and the Archbishop of Paris, Hyacinthe 
Louis de Quelen, recommended the wearing of it in one 
of his mandements. No doubt there is much simplicity 
and folly in all this ; but then science cannot settle the 
question, nor disprove the truth of the cures ; and then 
what horrid imposture is practised in our own drug 
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system ; and what a mass of creduKty is exliibited in the 
simple and ignorant confidence with which all classes sub- 
mit to be pilled and draughted by our rank materialists at 
home ! We may just as well be treated by a spiritual 
quack as by a material one. Indeed, I think the first is 
the best. It is particularly soothing to the mind to think 
you have a guardian angel about you, certainly much pre- 
ferable to a nasty drug within. The only way to per- 
suade the Catholics of the south to take our drugs is to 
make them disbelieve in their own saints. By losing our 
faith in guardian spirits, we have fallen into the hands of 
apothecaries and their apprentices. *In the country 
where they have shrines and images,' says Lady Mary 
Montague, * quacks are despised ; ' and this may account 
for the notorious fact that England and the United States 
of America are deluged with drugs and their quack dis- 
tributors ; and that even our spiritual men, our haters of 
superstition, our great philosophers, and intelligence 
brokers are carried away, like St. Peter of old, by the 
dissimulation. Who is there that can escape from the 
net of deception that has been so cunningly thrown over 
all men ? '* 



CHAPTER XLIT. 

ASTROLOGY! ITS GENERAL TRUTH MAINTAINED AND DE- 
FENDED, IN SPITE OF ITS PARTICULAR FAILURES AND 
PROFESSIONAL QUACKERY. 

" X^OU are then satisfied/' said Benjamin, " in that the 

-*- intelligence communicated by the crystal is in 

perfect accordance with that communicated by astro- 

logy ? " 

"Certainly," said Benbow, "if the astrologer be com- 
petent to read the figure of the heavens. But let me tell 
you, astrology is like religion itself, in a very equivocal 
state. There is a well-grounded reason for belief that it 
is a truth ; but it is impossible for any man to read the 
details with accuracy. The quackery of astrology lies, 
like Pharisaical religion, in over pretensions.' ' 

"I should think it utterly impossible to go into the 
minute details of individual destiny by reading a figure of 
the heavens at a man's birth, or at any future period, 
even supposing the influence of all the planets were 
known to a certainty. And then the Chaldeans only 
knew five of the planets. We have more than doubled 
the number, besides the satelKtes which we have dis- 
covered. Moreover, they did not know of the ring of 
Saturn. I rather think if they had known of that ring 
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they would have given Saturn a very different mission. 
It seems to me a planet in which the ladies should take 
special interest ; and yet, according to astrology, it is the 
most malefic of all the seven/' 

" Yes/' said Benbow ; " it brings labour and sorrow, 
which woman first brought into the world. It has the 
crown of thorns, but that crown of thorns becomes a 
crown of glory ; and Saturn will one day become the 
most benefic of all the planets. It now administers evil 
abundantly, because we know not how to use the evil and 
make it a blessing. But when the Saturnian age returns 
it will be very different." 

" Then you think the ring is not a marriage ring ? " 
said Benjamin. 

" It is more comprehensive in its meaning than mar- 
riage. It is rather a magic circle, which is first a prison 
and afterwards a palace — first binding by law and after- 
wards protecting by Kberty. Marriage has reference 
only to adults, but Saturn influences the old and the 
young. He binds the slave with fetters, and keeps the 
drudge to his work. He is an Egyptian taskmaster — a 
schoolmaster to drill us into a state of aptitude for liberty ; 
then he gives his Saturnalian feasts, and sets his prisoners 
free. It is the Saturnian land of industry, where the 
emancipation begins to manifest itself. The ring is not 
forgotten in astrology. It could not have been better 
placed than it is had the ancients known of it. But the 
fact is astrology was a revelation, and therefore mystical 
and equivocal in meaning, but foreseeing much that 
astrologers themselves did not perceive in it. They cor- 
rupted it imder the influence of popular temptation, but 
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at its origin it was a pure religion. In fact it is a perfect 
analogue of Israel itself, the Clmrcli of God. The twelve 
signs of the zodiac correspond to the twelve tribes ; the 
four triplicities, each of three signs, to the four triplicities 
of Israel, each with three tribes ; for the four sides of the 
tabernacle and four aspects of the heavens. The Mosaic 
economy itself was an emblem of things in the heavens 
reaKsed upon earth, and when it is completed the emblem 
will be still more apparent." 

" Sir William Drummond," said Benjamin, " has 
attempted to identify the twelve tribes with the twelve 
signs, and has stated many startling facts, but his motive 
seems to have been bad ; he wishes, apparently, to reduce 
the Mosaic revelation to a mere system of astronomy." 

" Instead of showing the analogy between the two," 
said Benbow. " Ah ! all such attempts will fail. Israel 
was, and still is, a reality ; but it was in harmony with 
astrology. I will show you also that history is in har- 
mony with it According to Ptolemy's * Tetra- 

biblos,' the great text-book of astrologers, the East is 
masculine, the "West is feminine. Now man is prior to 
woman ; the East is therefore first developed or civilised, 
the West comes from the East as woman from the man. 
This is true historically and astrologically. Again, the 
South is masculine — at least, in relation to the Sun in its 
daily course — the North feminine; hence the South is 
developed or civilised first, and the North comes from the 
South like woman from man. Now, does not history tell 
you that the line of civilisation is from the south-east to 
the north-west? Astrology says the same, long before 
the historical fact was known. — ^Moreover, man represents 
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God (the East), woman represents Nature (tte West) ; 
therefore spiritual philosophy prevails in the £ast, and 
natural philosophy is cultivated in the West. This is 
historically and astrologically true ; it was always foreseen 
in the very principles of astrology, and it has been real- 
ised. — Again, the East representing God, or the Spirit, 
represents absolutism and immutability. The West, re- 
presenting Nature, represents liberty and innovation, or 
change ; hence free and changeable institutions and 
liberty of thought prevail in the West, and unchangeable 
institutions in the East. Take the whole line from Japan 
to North America, and you will see how faithfiilly this 
great idea has been realised. In fact mankind separated 
at the middle point between the two extremes, and those 
who went south-east developed the principles of Oriental- 
ism till they brought them to their ultimates in the sons 
of heaven in China and Japan ; and those who went 
north-west developed the occidental principles of liberty 
till they carried them to their ultimates in the demo- 
cratical institutions of America. Now astrology teaches 
all this ; and history and she are in perfect harmony. I 
give you only this general idea, because it is the proper 
mode of commencing such great studies, and because 
there are numerous difficulties connected with the par- 
ticulars which are very bewildering when the general 
principles are not well understood. Thus, for instance, 
you will find by Ptolemy's triplicities all the masculine 
signs on the North and the feminine signs on the South — 
an apparent contradiction ; but the sun is farthest North 
in summer or heat, and farther South in winter or cold. 
And you will find Venus and the Moon, feminine, cold and 
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moist planets, ruling in the South, and Jupiter, a warm 
and even fiery planet, ruling in the North. These are 
contradictions which I do not enter upon, for it would 
only puzzle both you and myself; I only remark that 
difficulties will not deter a wise man from pursuing the 
study, for he is sure to be rewarded for his trouble. Astro- 
logy is a reKgion — a religion too in perfect harmony with 
Scripture, or Scripture would certainly have condemned 
the wise men of the East, who saw the Star of Christ and 
came to the West in search of the woman and the Son ; 
but, instead of condemning the Spirit, indulged their 
faith, and made the stars in which they believed their 
unerring guide. What God so mildly and graciously 
condescended to honour, let us not rashly, under a false 
pretence of faith and philosophy, presume to despise. 
There is neither piety nor philosophy in despising it. It 
is a proof of positive blindness in philosophers and divines 
not to perceive what I have now pointed out." 

" Your defence of mundane astrology is ingenious and 
novel ; I never heard it illustrated in that manner before. 
But how do you account for the failures in mundane 
predictions?" 

" They are accounted for chiefly by the imperfection of 
the ancient astrology, which was a partial revelation, like 
that of Moses, and which must come through astronomy 
and the sciences to be purified, as Israel must go into 
dispersion amongst the Gentiles to be perfected. Now 
the principal source of error in mundane predictions lies 
in the triplicities, which were never satisfactorily com- 
pleted by the ancients themselves for want of geographical 
knowledge. They regarded the earth as a plain circle. 
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with its centre somewhere about Judea and Clialdea — ^a 
very large centre which cannot be precisely ascertained. 
This circle they divided into four quarters, eacli contain- 
ing three signs. These quarters are therefore called 
triplicities. The world thus divided was distributed 
amongst the planets — Jupiter and Mars chiefly lording it 
in the North, Saturn in the East, Venus in the South, and 
Mercury about the centre. This system was supposed to 
be all knocked on the head by the discovery of America 
and the sphericity of the globe ; and even many modem 
astrologers reject it. It was always imperfect, and is 
even yet not understood ; and modems are afraid to 
change or even improve what the ancients established. 
"We are regular Conservatives we astrologers.'* 

" I can easily conceive,'' said Benjamin, " ho^r the 
discoveries of astronomy and geography must have con- 
founded the modem astrologers ; and moreover, I should 
think the discovery of new planets must introduce many 
new elements into a figure of the heavens which must be 
almost like commencing astrology de novoy 

" True, but astrology points out five principal planets 
known from first to last ; and these are in perfect har- 
mony with the historical fact of five principal nations, as 
Mr. Senior has no doubt shown you, conducting the civi- 
lisation of the globe." 

" But these are only in the Western World.*' 

** You will find the same number in the East, viz. 

Chaldea, Persia, India, China, and Japan. The five 
planets were called interpreters ; and these five nations 
on each hemisphere interpret the civilisation of the two 
hemispheres, that is, of the world." 
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" But ought there not to be ten planats in all, one for 
each of the ten nations ? '* 

*' No ; astrology shows you that each planet has two 
houses — one in each hemisphere: thus Saturn has his 
day or Oriental house in Aquarius, his night or Western 
house in Capricorn ; Jupiter, his day house in Sagittarius, 
his night house in Pisces ; Mars, his day house in Aries, 
his night house in Scorpio ; Venus, her day house in 
Taurus, her night house in Libra; Mercury, his day 
house in Gemini, his night house in Virgo. There are 
ten in all, and they correspond to the ten fingers — five 
to each hand ; they go in pairs." 

'' And what do you make of the other two ? " 
" They belong to the Sun and Moon, one for each, and 
are thus separated from the ten like the two tribes from 
the ten tribes. They represent Church and State, or 
Divine and human revelation — or, in other words, the 
Desert of Arabia, in which both originated — ^the rock and 
the sand or clay; but they represent both in different 
aspects. Thus the Sun represents the State as the govern- 
ing power, and the Church as the more exalted and 
spiritual power ; the Moon represents the Church as the 
subject power, and the State as the less exalted power." 
** Then the new planets are not representatives ? " 
" Oh yes, they are; but the principal, or five old planets 
known from the beginning, represent the nations most 
prominent and characteristic in their mundane influence. 
According to this system, Judea and Chaldea are repre- 
sented by Mercury, the messenger of the gods. Hence 
the two revelations, the Divine and the human, come from 
these two nations ; one goes east, the other west. Venus 
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represents Greece and Persia, or the fine arts and luxury- 
degenerating into effeminacy ; Mars represents Rome and 
India, Jupiter represents France and China — a chivalrous, 
bold, or assumptive character of ascendancy and supremacy 
— and Saturn represents Britain and Japan, both nations 
being remarkable for industry and domesticity. The Sun 
and Moon embrace all ; for, as Ptolemy says, they keep 
no terms in their own houses, but distribute them amongst 
the five planets." 

"Well, that is a singular distribution of planetary 
influence ; and it is somewhat remarkable that it is in 
perfect agreement with the Copemican system, which 
the ancient astrologers did not receive." 

" The arrangement of the planets is theirs, but the 
application to the line of civilisation is somewhat novel. 
I make no positive assertion respecting it ; it only appears 
to me to be in perfect harmony with the world*s history, 
and to throw light upon it." 

" You do not include Egypt apparently." 

" Egypt is a sort of universal country. It represents 
the whole world in bondage, therefore the Church conies 
out of it. Moreover, it is off the direct line of civilisation, 
as you may observe," pointing to a globe. " Germany 
also, one of the greatest of nations, is off the direct line, 
and seems to be excluded ; but the German influence is 
chiefly intellectual, for Germany is not a united but 
broken-up nation. The Lehrfreiheity or freedom of learn- 
ing, is the boast and glory of Germany ; but for this it 
has paid dearly in the loss of political freedom or influence. 
But even this is not lost sight of in the heavens • the 
Asteroids between Jupiter and Mars, supposed by some to 
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be the component parts of a great planet, represent the 
Germanic or Northern nations which broke up the great 
empires of the "West. The old astrologers did not know 
of them ; but they could not have been better placed than 
they are to be more significant." 

" How do you explain the present desolate condition of 
Palestine and Chaldea, the two central nations ? " 

" They are the heart, a double organ of the whole world, 
with the great Syrian desert between them. It is rotten, 
and must remain so till it be restored. You will observe 
also that the nearer to this heart or centre the less the 
amount of civilisation. The desert in the middle has none 
at all. Persia and Greece come next in order — these are 
less desolate than the two centres. Then Italy and India 
come next — ^these are still less desolate, and now both 
remarkable for being the seat of a great spiritual power. 
Brahmanism is the Roman Catholicism of the East, and 
numbers, including Buddhists, its Protestant dissenters, 
five hundred millions of believers. Popery is the Brah- 
manism of the West. The Indian and the Roman story 
are the left and right hand. France and China come 
next; these are still more flourishing because farther 
removed in the line of civilisation from the rotten core, 
and there is great resemblance between the two peoples, 
both particularly proud of their own countries — the 
Chinese call theirs the Celestial Empire and the Flowery 
Nation, the French call theirs La Belle France and the 
Great Nation — ^both very pompous, philosophical, and 
exclusive, regarding nothing as great or important which 
is not specially theirs or proceeding from them. Lastly, 
Britain and Japan are the most flourishing and opulent of 
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all empires ia the Old World. They are the extremes, 
and being the extremes of the Old World, in them begins 
the restoration of the New. They are the turners of 
civilisation." 

"Britain and Japan! " said Benjamin; " when will ever 
such distant and incompatible powers agree ? and what 
peculiar virtue belongs to Japan ?" 

" Japan, my dear fellow,'' said Benbow, " being the 
extreme East, becomes on that account the spot in which 
the Eastern idea of social government is carried to its 
ultimate. There despotism is carried to perfection, for it 
is not the despotism of an individual, as in less Eastern 
countries, but the pure despotism of the law, which 
oppresses alike the rich and the poor, the emperor and the 
subject. The spiritual emperor frequently resigns, in 
order to retire into rest and tranquillity. The temporal 
emperor is often obliged to resign by the imperious neces- 
sity of custom when he disagrees with his cabinet. 
Fathers also resign the domestic authority to their first- 
bom, so burdensome is power; and princes, and coun- 
cillors, and men of rank are compelled in honour to 
commit suicide whenever they have been guilty of any 
neglect or breach of duty. The art of suicide is taught at 
school to the boys. Moreover, the princes are all watched 
by spies, so that their conduct, even to the minutest 
details of domestic life, is known, and over and above 
their families all reside in the capital as hostages, where 
also the princes must reside one half of the year, wbilst 
the other half is spent in the provinces under such 
restraint that they cannot form any private acquaintance- 
ship whatever, but must preserve the most unsuspected 
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isolation to the last. Nay, even the time of rising and 
going to bed is prescribed by law. The street gates are 
shut at night, streets are placed under the surveillance of 
oflB-cers, and these, again, have inferior officers, one to each 
five houses, who are responsible for every irregularity com- 
mitted in their respective jurisdictions. In such a country, 
therefore, criminals are very rare, and liberty is scarcely 
understood. Man is a machine, yet no country in the 
world is so populous, none more thriving, and, perhaps, 
none more justly governed than Japan, for extreme poverty 
is rare, and the common people are less burdened by the 
forms of despotism and the sense of honour than the rich 
and the noble. Japan is just the extreme counterpart of 
England. They are both imperfect because they are one- 
sided. Here liberty is carried to its ultimates ; for it is a 
curious fact that, notwithstanding the numerous laws that 
our Legislature passes yearly, the people of England have 
no available means of knowing the law, whereas in Japan 
the greatest care is taken that the whole population of the 
country be made acquainted with the laws which they are 
expected to obey. Moreover in Japan, as in the most 
Orientalised nations and families, the patriarchal authority 
of the parent is such as to supersede to a great extent the 
necessity for magistrates and lawyers. The law of con- 
science is very powerful in the domestic circle. The 
parent or domestic head, sometimes a son, is all-powerful. 
The Dutch once gave mortal offence to a new emperor by 
asking him to confirm a privilege given to them by his 
father. The very idea of a son revoking the wiU of his 
father was so repulsive to Japanese delicacy that the 
insinuation was resented, and is so resented to this day. 
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This, of course, makes civilisation stationary. With us 
children are always revoking the wills or nullifying the 
deeds of their old-fashioned fathers, because we have not 
come to a haven of rest in our civilisation, which is 
Western, and therefore changeable. The patriarchal idea 
is Divine, and is a most indispensable element of a perfect 
system. We cannot learn it in the West, and all families 
who have anything like it amongst us have the spirit of 
the East, the spirit of the olden times. The old-fashioned 
Tories are men of the East ; the Liberals belong to the 
West of the mind, for the mind has its east and west as 
well as the earth.'* 

*' You have given me a new idea of civilisation. I was 
approximating to it before, but I never saw so clearly as you 
have shown me the meaning of Eastern civilisation. But 
what say you to the Scriptural denunciations of astro- 
logers? — 'I will turn astrologers backwards, and make 
diviners mad.' " 

" Would to heaven they were turned backwards ! " said 
Benbow. " It would be a day of glory and rejoicing for us 
all. Astrologers will be turned backwards, and di\riners 
will go mad, if they are not so already. For when the 
time of restitution begins, we shall read the planets back 
from Britain and Japan to Palestine and Chaldea. Then 
they who were once Saturn farthest from the Sun, will be 
Mercury nearest to the Sun, and the messengers of the 
nations; in fact, their mission is already beginning. 
France and China will then be Yenus ; India and Rome 
will remain still under Mars ; Greece and Persia will take 
up the lofty character of Jupiter; and Palestine and 
Chaldea under Saturn, become the emporium of the arts 
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and industry of the world. That is the meaning of turn- 
ing backwards, for the West reads from left to right, and 
the East from right to left, and both modes must be 
justified ; as for the madness or confusion of the diviners, 
it comes with that of the prophets : — ' It shall be dark unto 
you, that ye shall not divine ; the sun shall go down on 
the prophets ; the seers shall be ashamed and the diviners 
confounded, for there is no answer of God.' This at least 
implies that diviners had visions, and visions from God, 
however false they might be in false and degenerate times, 
which I candidly allow they always are in such times. 
Even the heathens looked for a turning, and bad as 
Saturn always has been, it is to Saturn they look for 
happiness at last. The Saturnalia were the happiest games 
of old, and the golden age is denominated the age of 
Saturn : — 

" Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Satumia regna," &c. — 

** The last great age foretold by sacred rhymes 
Benews its finished course ; Satumian times 
Koll round again, and mighty years, begun 
From their first orb, in radiant circles run. 
The base, degenerate, iron offspring ends ; 
A golden progeny from heaven descends." 

Now this great turning process finishes where it began, in 
Palestine and Chaldea, or rather in the desert between 
them, the centre of the old astrological world, as proved 
by the triplicities. But they will be the last redeemed, 
for civilisation has to travel back to them from its extre- 
mities, as it formerly travelled from them to the ex- 
tremities." 

" But what do you make of Uranus, the last-discovered 
planet P " 
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" I make nothing of it ; it is too far distant, and not 
visible to the naked eye. Saturn completes the circle of 
the zodiac, and his two houses meet in the continent of 
America, where you will find the south-east looking to 
China, with a despotic civilisation, and the north-west look- 
ing to England, with a Republican civilisation. Uranus, 
being imperceptible to the eye, on accoxmt of its distance, 
has rather a spiritual than a political influence, like the 
asteroids, which however, though small, are comparatively 
near us. As an astrologer, I regard merely the visible 
planets, and, moreover, I do not consider the earth is one. 
It is a planet in astronomy, but not in astrology, for astro- 
logy must regard the earth as the centre of the system ; 
it is like the foregroimd to the painter, where a man's 
head occupies often larger space than the sun in the 
heavens.'* 

" That reminds me of poor Richard Brothers ; he was 
ordered by the Spirit to say that the earth was the centre 
of the starry heavens." 

" So it is, astrologically, poetically, and pictoriaUy, and 
must always be so regarded. A painter paints things as 
he sees them. An astrologer is an artist, an astronomer 
is not ; in fact, an astronomer is a mere . drudge, a dry, 
unpoetical, soulless calculator. I remember a friend of 
mine asking one of our greatest living astronomers and 
mathematicians if he had ever read Milton's * Paradise 
Lost ; ' he said he had not. My friend said he should like 
him to read it, and sent him a copy. Sometime after he 
asked the man of figures if he had read the poem. He said 
he had. * What do you think of it ? ' said my friend. 
The Professor, after looking the inquirer steadfastly in the 
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face, as if puzzled for an answer, merely replied by say- 
ing, ' What does it prove ? ' He did not know what it 
was all about. The fact is, the fellow had no soid, and 
read it like a clown with a gaping mouth and staring eyes. 
Our old astronomers were not such men, nor were our old 
and greatest philosophers such men. Lord Bacon studied 
and believed in astrology ; Lord Napier believed in it ; 
Sir Isaac Newton himself has adopted the principles of it 
in his Scriptural symbols, which are chiefly astrological ; 
Kepler believed in and even discovered new astrological 
aspects ; Bishop Hall, and Archbishop Usher, and Sir 
Matthew Hale, one of our greatest lawyers, believed it ; 
Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, believed it, and 
cast the nativity of Greenwich Observatory when he 
founded it ; Milton and Dryden believed it, and many 
other men of genius, not yet surpassed by modern intelli- 
gence, have publicly professed their faith in astrology. But 
our soulless moderns, wise in their own conceit, sneer at 
it without disproving it, and merely take it for granted 
that it is not true, without adducing any evidence of its 
falsehood. Even our divines condemn it, for no other 
reason but because its quack predictions have failed. 
Have not religious predictions failed ? Have not the in- 
terpreters of prophecy failed ? Was ever any prophecy 
fulfilled as expected? But we do not, therefore, reject 
Christianity. The argument against astrology over- 
reaches itseK and proves too much, and indeed, it will be 
found that faith will decKne when astrology declines ; 
for astrology puts a spirit into nature and a poetical mean- 
ing into all its movements, and the philosophy that ex- 
tinguishes this spirit, and sneers at this poetical meaning. 
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extinf^iishes and sneers at the human soul itself and 
reduces man, aA it reduces nature, to a material maasy 
Pfoyemed bjr stupid chemical agents, acting &om. no intel- 
ligent motive and tending to no definite or positive result. 
Hence the people are leaving faith ; and the clergy them- 
selves are going along with them, carried away by the 
tide though anxious to stem it, but not knowing how fieur 
they themselves are engaged unwittingly in the cixusade 
against believers." 




CHAPTER XLIIL 

A MOB ; OR, A LIVING FLY WITH ITS HEAD OFF. 

rjlHE conversation was suddenly interrupted by Jenny 
■^ rushing into the room and exclaiming, in breathless 
excitement, that there was a mob at the door. 

Benbow and Benjamin rose immediately, and walked 
into the passage, which was already half filled by a rude 
and disorderly rabble, whom Jim was in vain attempting 
to exclude. 

As soon as Benbow made his appearance, a voice 
exclaimed — "Ah, here's t'owd wizard himsen, 
hurra ! '* 

This " hurra ! *' was responded to from within and from 
without by some hundred voices, and a band of music 
outside of the gate struck up the tune of the " Conjuror's 
March ! " Laughter immediately followed, and the band 
was cheered by a prolonged and hearty roar. 

Meanwhile Benbow inquired of the ringleaders, or at 
least the foremost, what all this meant ; and he was 
answered that they meant no harm, and that they had 
only come to ask him whether Willcombe or Gloss would 
gain the day to-morrow at the election. 

" Confound you and your election," said Benbow, 
somewhat provoked ; " and is it for this that you come 
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and break into my house, and storm an Englishman's 
castle which the law has made sacred ? '' 

" If t' law has made an Englishman's castle sacred, it 
ain't made a wizard's, old chap ; so speak soft, or we'll 
maybe try if you can swim in t' pond." 

" If you don't immediately retreat, I fear that mischief 
will befall you in some form or other, for even if you 
escape from me with a whole skin, remember there's the 
law to take hold of you afterwards. I know one or two of 
you, and these are sufficient to discover all the rest. Bill 
Forrest, take care of yourself; I mark you, and Jack 
Paterson — ^you shall answer for this at the Sessions if you 
don't retreat in time before violence is committed." 

"We ony came to ax a civil question," said Bill 
Forrest ; " we mean no 'arm. Tell us only if Willcombe, 
the people's man, will gain at t' election to-morrow, and 
we'll go quietly." 

" I'll answer no questions, and have no civil communion 
with you, until you retreat and clear my passage." 

Upon this a movement backwards was made, and the 
passage was cleared ; but Benbow was informed by the 
ringleaders that if he attempted to shut the door upon 
them they would break it open. Accordingly Benjamin 
and he stood parleying with the mob at the step of the 
door. Meanwhile, Jim was requested to go round by the 
back of the house into the road, and bring such intelli- 
gence of the mob and its intentions as he could obtain. 
Jim accepted the commission with alacrity, and Jenny 
accompanied him. The night was fair, aud the moon was 
shining brilliantly in the mid-heavens ; and as Jim, under 
Jenny's guidance, ran through the large kitchen garden 
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and adjoining orchard, and made his way to the public 
road, he could distinctly see a large assemblage of men 
and boys with flags flying. There was also a musical 
band, consisting of about twenty or thirty persons, aroimd 
whom the density of the mob was greatest, whilst at the 
extremities the boys were amusing themselves with sham 
fights, leap-frog, and sauce as the spirit moved them, and 
the men were collected in little knots, talking politics and 
swearing at the rich, the clergy, the State, and the 
Church. Many low words were heard ringing through 
the hedges, and Jim observed to Jenny that bad words 
were always best heard, and that one required to be very, 
very close to hear good ones — saying so, he came very, 
very, very close with his ears to Jenny's face, and whis- 
pered low, as if to show her experimentally the truth of 
his observation. Then he whispered into her ear and said 
— " That's t' reason why whispering is so suspicious." 

Meanwhile they had got into the road, and Jim advised 
Jenny to return, lest there should be danger. But Jenny 
refused. She said it was nothing but the election band ; 
she saw them pass yesterday, they would do her no harm, 
and she only feared that master would quarrel with them, 
for she was sure he would not waste words on such a 
rabble, because he always spoke contemptuously of mobs 
and those who joined them. She accordingly proceeded 
boldly in amongst the crowd, and Jim followed her. 

Hearing one discontented voice exclaim, " What the 
deuce are they about ? what piece of nonsense is this P 
all this comes of drinking ale — let's be ofl"," Jenny asked 
the grumbler, a pale-faced, thin, sober-looking man, what 
was the meaning of the crowd. 
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" Meaning, lass ! I don't know that it has any meaning. 
I wish it had." 

" But what are they stopping here for ? " 

" Only for a bit of a lark. You see, lass, this is Will- 
combe's band, one o' t' candidates for the borough. They 
had as much ale as they could drink at eight o'clock, and 
they were told to come back again at ten. They're just 
making a round, and most of us here just came out for a 
walk and a bit of music along with them ; that's all, lass 
— a short story wi' very little meaning, thou sees." 

Here the voice of Benbow was heard rather loud, and 
a general hush was demanded by those at the extremities 
of the mob to hear what was going on. They were high 
words, as Jim remarked to Jenny, and foreboded no good, 
and the boys and ruder sort of men in the garden before 
the door were somewhat unruly, treading upon the flowers, 
beating the hedges with their sticks, and bellowing and 
roaring and using rude and offensive language, mingled 
with gibes and jests. One vagabond was preparing to 
demolish the garden gate by pulling it off the hinges. 
Another was dissuading him from it, as going too far, and 
angry words were arising between the two. Farther out, 
and close by Jenny, a bare-headed rascal was picking 
up stones, preparing to throw at the windows. Jenny 
watched this fellow ; and just as he was putting his mis- 
chievous purpose into execution, she rushed upon him and 
seized him by the throat, and abused him in good femi- 
nine style, as a good-for-nothing wretch, who, even if he 
got more than monkey's wages — that is, more kicks than 
pence — got more for his work than it ever deserved. The 
vagabond, who seemed to be about seventeen or eighteen. 
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and of considerable strengtli and more viciousness of 
temper, soon disengaged himself from Jenny's grasp, and 
threatened her with his fist if she did not be off. Jim 
Iv^atched his movements, and told him to beware or he 
would suffer for his presumption. The fellow only replied 
with a cowardly but satirical malice by calling Jim a lick- 
spittle of a flunkey, and saying that he had better be at 
home cleaning his master's boots. This reminded Jim 
that he had a band round his hat. 

Meanwhile, a crowd had collected about Jim and Jenny, 
which was beginning to be annoying, for Jenny became 
an object of somewhat troublesome admiration. One 
asked her if she was the flunkey's sweetheart; another 
said it was a pity for so sweet a lass to throw herself away 
on a blacking boy ; and a third had the presumption to 
put his arm round her neck and say soft whispering words 
to her. This Jim could not stand ; he considered himself 
as her champion for the time, and he gave the delinquent 
a blow in the ribs, which disengaged him at once and put 
him in an attitude of fence and defence. Immediately a 
cry was got up, " A ring, a ring ! " 

" Let the girl off first," said Jim, " and I'll fight the 
fellow, if he likes." 

This was accounted fair play, and a passage was opened 
for Jenny immediately. But she refused to move without 
Jim. Meanwhile the perpetrator of the outrage was 
roaring for vengeance, and Jenny was pushed out of the 
circle as naturally and unavoidably as Jim was held 
within it, and the pale-faced man whom she had at first 
addressed took her by the hand and led her out and 
advised her to keep aloof. A sudden thought then seemed 
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to seize her, and she darted off by the way that she 
came. 

The ring was now forming about Jim and his opponent, 
who was raving for vengeance, and had already doffed 
both hat and coat, and was rolling up his shirt sleeves 
like a butcher preparing for slaughter. The crowd were 
on the tiptoe of expectation, eager for the spectacle, but 
apparently animated by a true John Bull resolution to see 
fair play and give the flunkey his chance. Jim, who 
knew this peculiarity of his countrymen well, was not at 
all afraid. He had frequently acted the part of the ladies' 
champion, and he prided himself in always fighting on 
the right side and having a sort of claim upon Divine 
protection, for Jim sincerely believed that if his cause was 
good he would gain the battle even against a stronger 
man than himself. 

On this occasion, too, the foe was stronger — a big, 
broad-shouldered, raw-boned, hardy, but coarse and vulgar 
fellow, of five feet ten, two inches taller than Jim, and 
much heavier. But Jim had science, he had practised in 
the stable for years, and he knew from the very look of 
his opponent that if the ring was only large enough, and 
quite clear he had nothing to fear. All this was arranged 
to his satisfaction, and in less than a minute Jim had 
given his opponent a black eye and a bleeding nose, 
and was just preparing to proceed still farther, when 
the monster ran up and closed upon him with his teeth. 
Jim was just in time to save his face by interposing his 
arm, or perhaps in two minutes he might have found his 
countenance minus a nose, as it was evidently the . inten- 
tion of his opponent to sup upon that prominent organ ; 
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but, as it happened, it was lucky for Jim that he had not 
cast his coat, or he would at least have lost a morsel of his 
arm. The cloth preserved it from this mutilation, but not 
from the torture of a most ferocious bite like that of a wolf 
maddened with hunger. The mob did not at all approve 
of this. A shout of disapprobation arose immediately, the 
monster was seized and pulled back by the arms, and Jim 
was cheered as victor and universally sympathized with 
for the wound in his arm, which was somewhat severe, as 
the skin was broken both by the upper and the lower teeth. 

Jenny had run into the house to apprise Benjamin of 
Jim's danger; and Benjamin, seeing at once the fatal 
error that Jim had conmiitted in taking Jenny along with 
him, and thus involving himself in a quarrel, immediately 
resolved on an expedient for the purpose of creating a 
diversion. He told Jenny to bring him a strong kitchen 
chair, which was brought immediately ; and taking this 
out to the garden gate, he mounted it, and demanded a 
hearing for a moment. 

"A speech — o, speech," was now the universal shout, 
and silence was enforced on all sides, and a rush to the 
centre of attraction took place immediately. 

Benjamin then said — 

"Fellow countrymen, — I am a friend of Mr. Will- 
combe, the popular candidate for Spindleton." (Hurrah ! 
a friend of Willcombe's — Willcombe for ever. Yah, yah !) 
" And I feel most anxious that his friends and supporters 
should behave themselves in such a manner as that the 
country shall be proud and the Parliament afraid of him 
when returned." (Yah, yah ! — hurrah ! Willcombe's 
t' chap for pitchin' 't into 'em.) " Now, I ask you, is this 
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the maimer in wliicli the constituency of a popular legis- 
lator ought to behave themselves?" (We are not his 
constituents. We ain't got no vote.) " You are his con- 
stituents if you support him by your acclamations. The 
popular candidate is the representative of the unrepre- 
sented." (Yah, yah ! Why don't they give us all 
t' franchise ?) " Show yourselves worthy of it by keeping 
the laws, and that is the surest and shortest way to obtain 
it. Your conduct this evening is an evidence against 
you." (We're not breakin' flaw — flaw condemns wizards 
and peepers, and them as deals wi' f devil.) " If it con- 
demns the wizards, it condemns also those who inquire of 
them ; and thus, in either case, you have committed your- 
selves. Moreover, there are other ways of dealing with 
the devil than merely peeping in a glass or casting a 
nativity. The drunkard's dealings with the devil are 
worse than the sorcerer's." (Hear, hear, hear, hear, hear, 
from the pale-faced man.) " The liar deals with the 
devil ; the knave, the dishonest man, the disorderly man, 
deals with the devil ; the disloyal subject, the unjust 
magistrate, the worldly-minded priest — (hurrah, hurrah !) 
— ^have all dealings with the devil." (Yah, yah, yah ! 
Tremendous shouts.) " And they have raised the devil " 
— (yah, yah, yah !) — " and legions of devils, and they 
cannot lay them." (Shouts and laughter.) " The sor- 
cerer can lay his devil ; he raises him up in chains, and 
holds him fast ; exhibits him as a five-legged calf at a 
fair, and then sends him down again in peace to his place. 
But bad men, bad masters, and selfish, grasping spirits, 
raise up devils, which run a muck upon decency, justice, 
and mercy, and take possession of the world, and rule it 
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as they Kst. These are the sorcerers that the law of God 
condemns, and the only sorcerers it is worth our while to 
oppose." (Yah, yah, yah.) " Set your faces then against 
the sorcery of wickedness, and let the sorcery of innocence 
alone." (Yah, yah.) " I will gladly help you, if it be in 
my power, to attack the house of Satan, where the sor- 
cerers live. But let it be the real house, and do not let 
us make a mistake by attacking the wrong one, and thus 
throwing away our labour for nothing." (Hear, hear, 
yah, yah !) " The cottages of wickedness are bad enough, 
but the Court, the palace of wickedness, is the most dan- 
gerous." (Shouts tremendous.) " It was the high places 
that the Israelites were commanded to put down^ — not the 
low and the humble ones." (Yah, yah, yah !) *'It is 
the principalities and the powers of evil that we must 
attack. Now, surely you do not consider my friend, Mr. 
Benbow, as one of them." (Loud laughter, and cries of, 
No, no.) " He never interferes in politics at all. He says 
he does not know a man who could represent him. He is 
neither Tory, Whig, nor Radical, but a quiet, retired, 
and innocent subject, as you well know." (Yah, yah !) 
" A man who lets others alone should be let alone. This 
is fair play at least ; and I am sure your friend, Mr. 
Willcombe, will approve of it. Let us go and ask him 
all in a body, and if he should approve of returning to 
the assault of Mr. Benbow's house, why then we will all 
come back together, and break the windows, and duck 
Benbow himself in the river, unless he raise the devil or 
his ministers to save him from our hands." 

This speech was followed by shouts of approbation, and 
immediate preparations were made for a retreat. The 
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band struck up with vigour the lively tune of " Jim 
along Josey/' and the word was given to march to 
Spindleton. 

As Jim had now joined his master, and all seemed to 
be safe and ready for departure, Benjamin resolved to 
take the lead of the mob, and march them off from the 
neighbourhood of Benbow, and get rid of them after- 
wards as best he could. Benbow thanked him kindly for 
his witty and successful expedient, and wished him a safe 
termination to the evening's adventure. 

Benjamin then came out into the road, hailed with the 
loud vociferations of the crowd, and he had no sooner 
passed the gate than a place was spontaneously prepared 
for him next to the band ; then a cry was raised of " A 
chair, a chair ; " and before he knew what the cry meant, 
he was raised by the legs in spite of remonstrance and 
resistance, and seated on the shoulders of two of the 
strongest of the party, who immediately gave the word 
to proceed. The band then instinctively redoubled its 
exertions, and the regular tread of some hundreds of feet 
announced to the astrologer that he had got rid of his 
imwelcome customers. 

Jim was safely and comfortably guarded by a ring of 
admirers, who took their station immediately behind 
Benjamin, and marched in order. 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 

RESTORATION OF THE HEAD — AN INTELLECTUAL SMOKE. 

** TXTHAT a sudden exaltation ! " said Benjamin, as lie 
put a Kghted cigar into his mouth, and quietly 
resolved to resign liimself to his fate and steer with the 
tide. " Here am I on a pedestal at last ; but still there 
is a difference between a great man and a man on a pedes- 
tal (pooh) ; a man on a pedestal may come down, a great 
man stands on terra firma ; as for me, I stand on nothing 
at all ; I can find no rest for the soles of my feet (pooh) ; 
I can't maintain this position long, "lis a fickle thing, 
popularity, and most uncomfortable besides (pooh) ; but 
it ijs better to bear my honours with patience for a while 
than to fight my way through these drunken blockheads 
with a black eye, a broken nose, and a supper of my own 
teeth, hashed up with a bit of my own tongue (pooh). I 
wish I had a spit-box — a shilling for a spit-box ! " 

These last words were spoken aloud, and immediately 
from many throats there was a simultaneous cry of " here, 
here ! — take this," and more than a dozen hats and caps 
were held out for his convenience. However, he declined 
using any of them, and merely thanked the gentlemen for 
their readiness to comply with his request. 

" What a base foundation my fame does rest upon to be 
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sue ! Tfliat coatempdble Tanhy it is that delights in 
being the iddof amob (pooh; ! That paff of bacca-snu^ 
is bat the type of it — a thing that intoxicates you at first 
and sickens Toa at List, that mystifies the atmosphere 
through which yon look, that discolours truths and dis- 
torts facts, sets the judgment a-dozing in the Tagaries of 
the fancy (pooh), and then palls the appetite. ^ Vanity of 
Tanities,' saith the preacher, ' all is vanity.' Many a pipe * 
K'JTig Solomon nmst hare smoked before he came to so 
wise a conclusion as that (pooh). 

'' And yet they say 'tis but a late invention, this smok- 
ing (pooh). Tobacco, they say, came in with physical 
science, natural philosophy, potatoes. Protestantism, and 
freethinking, when the middle ages were closed and the 
latter ages began (pooh), a most memorable origin signifi- 
cant of its meaning. 'Tis a sign of the times, it would 
not otherwise have been so universally used. Pro- 
testantism and fi-eethinking, that is, private judgment; 
individual man uttering his own hasty and superficial 
opinion on all subjects, from the universe which is too 
large to be seen, down to the atom which is too small to 
be seen (pooh), and yet, perhaps, denying the invisible 
world because it cannot be seen (pooh). The old mediae- 
vals were fools, no doubt ; thafs as clear as modem science 
can make it. They smoked inwardly, like King Solomon, 
when he was finding out the vanity (pooh), for they 
believed what they did not see, as one might believe in 
peeping without being himself a peeper (pooh). Now we 
have come out with a visible and ponderable philosophy, 
and the smoke accompanies it as its type and symbol 
(pooh). How it has spread, this poisonous habit of smok- 
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ing, quicker than Christianity or science, but not quicker 
than vanity, which prevails, I guess, to a large extent 
everywhere, especially in America, where the smoke 
comes from (pooh). 'Tis the soul of democracy (pooh), 
that's it, and therefore the soul of tyranny ; for what is a 
democrat but a tyrant out at the elbows? What is a 
Tory but a Whig in office ? and what is a Whig but a 
Tory in the dumps ? AU men are of one principle ; 'tis 
the place that makes the difference (pooh). I remember 
once of reading of a Papist, an Episcopalian, a Presby- 
terian, a Methodist and a Baptist, all being cast together 
on a desolate island, where they lived for years in perfect 
harmony. They had a Bible and made worship daily, and 
were of one heart and mind in religion. They were 
saved ; and when they returned home they quarrelled about 
the true church (pooh). Places are principles; take that 
Radical vagabond that offered me his hat to spit in for a 
shilling, and make a page of him, and give him a place at 
Court, and you change his principles immediately (pooh). 
"All men smoke, and women also. The prince who 
issues a proclamation to his subjects, saying, *We, 

Charles Augustus of B , Prince of C , to our dearly 

beloved subjects, we desire to reign over you by love and 
not by fear, and therefore we open to you our paternal 
heart,' &c., takes a pipe (pooh). The bishop who gives a 
visitation charge to his clergy in which he declares his zeal 
for the glory of God and the good of the Church, and re- 
minds them of the efforts he has already made as pledges 
of the continuance of his devotion for the time to come, 
reads the discourse with a cigar in his mouth (pooh). The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he opens his budget, 
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never fafls to take the consolatioii of a pipe of pigtail 
(pooh). The mob-orator smokes pigtail of the rankest 
sorty and his unrepresented constituents inhale with delight 
the fame which they cannot emit (pooh). The editorial 
'we' of a paper smokes as he boasts of his own con- 
sistency and integrity and the intelligence of his readers 
(pooh). The author smokes when he writes a pre&ce to 
his booky or advertises its title-page with the ' o{>ini6ns 
of the press' (po(di). The auctioneer smokes wh@i he 
sells an estate, the merchant when he disposes of his 
goods, and the quack when he proclaims his own skill and 
the efficacy of his nostrums in the public papers (pooh). 
The lover smokes when he flatters his mistress, and she 
sweetly tells him how fond she is of the breath of smoke 
(pooh). Ladies themselves smoke when they t^ll one 
another how they detest personalities (pooh), and how 
they prefer plain attire without the tawdry ornaments of 
jewellery (pooh), and how much happier they are at home 
than at balls and parties, and other frivolous scenes of 
fashionable resort (pooh) — ^why, then, should not I smoke ? 
(pooh). 

" These fellows believe me to be one of themselves ; I 
have smoked them, and they have inhaled the breath. I 
told them I was a friend of Willcombe's ; I never saw the 
man, but why should I be his enemy, or the enemy of 
any man ? You may smoke a mob without telling a lie 
(pooh), and it is as legitimate a piece of craft as that of 
smoking a madman when he holds you by the throat. 
They shall take me to my own hotel and deKver me safe, 
and then I shall bid them good night " (pooh). 

By this time they were entering the town, and the band 
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was playing the National Anthem. The townspeople were 
very much astonished at the scene, and wondered what it 
was. The windows were filled with women's faces, old 
and young ; the doors with men at full length, with pipes 
in their mouths, and some of them with tankards in their 
hands, and the streets were rapidly filling with crowds of 
men, boys, and girls, running to the scene of attraction 
from all quarters. It was now more than ever impossible, 
if there be degrees of impossibility, for Benjamin to get 
down ; so he puffed away composedly at his cigar, and con- 
templated the scene around him from his elevated position. 
Most of the people took him for Willcombe, more especially 
as two large flags waved close by him, with the name of 
that candidate for imperial honours upon them. Some of 
the girls said it was the chairing of the new member ; 
others said that could not be, for the election had not yet 
taken place. One little urchin got up on an area railing 
and screamed out that it was "ony a tailor taking a 
holiday." This idea took amazingly, and went like 
galvanism through the crowd, who laughed and jibed and 
cracked jokes on the imaginary tailor, till Benjamin 
felt that his dignity had received a mortal wound. 
" Hang that little monkey," he said, " he has brought my 
greatness to nothing ; he has driven me from my pedestal ; 
but here comes the Five Alls, where I hope I shall retire 
from public life." He had scarcely said so when a rotten 
egg struck his hat and knocked it off his head. This was 
succeeded by numerous other missiles, rather humorous 
than dangerous, but at the same time humbling to the 
pride of a man who is elevated above his fellows. " I de- 
serve it," said Benjamin ; " ia man must pay for his 
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popalaritr, and rottoi egg?i and rotte9ia|i|kl£9aze the most 
foitable pnrebaae mcneT for a roCt^L repntatiiKi. Let me 
down.^ So aaying or thfnirrng lie aqiieeaed down to the 
grocmd and forced Iiis war to tlie doc^ of the '' Irre AUs,^ 
which was crowded with gentlemen, eager to know the 
meaning of the row, and gazing with euriostr on the 
person who played the most distingni^ed part in it. 

Amongst these was the great Mr. WiJIcombe himsd:^ 
Simon WiUcombe, Esq., whom^ Benjanun heard addressed 
bjr a gentleman who stood beside him, and he immediatel j 
introduced himseli^ told him the whole storr, and acknow- 
ledged the presumption of which he was guilty in publicly 
proclaiming himself the friend of a man to whom he was 
not personally known. But it was a rwie employed for 
the purpose of saving an innocent man and his house from 
danger. " To you, therefore, Mr. TVillcombe,** said Ben- 
jamin, wiping the rotten egg firom his shoulder, '^ I now 
resign whaterer honour I have enjoyed; as certainly 
without the use of your popular name it would never 
have been conferred upon me." 

Mr. Willcombe — a lean, slender, dark and somewhat 
conceited-looking man, beyond the meridian of life — 
replied to Benjamin in a very gracious manner, and said 
that he particularly admired the ingenuity with which he 
had diverted the nuschievous intentions of the mob and 
brought them safe to harbour, and that he felt proud to 
be regarded as the friend of a man of such tact. He 
made this acknowledgment also to the crowd from the 
door-step. And Benjamin told the band that they might 
each have a glass of ale at the tap at his expense, and 
that each member of the band might bring four friends 
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along with him. WiUcombe's friend (or non-responsible 
straw man) added other four at his expense, and left the 
arrangement of the matter with the master of the band. 

Benjamin was then invited by Willcombe to join the 
committee in the dining-room, which was filled with 
gentlemen drinking wine and talking politics. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



THE FIVE ALUS. 




rpHE Five Alls was a popular sign-post of our ances- 
tors, who liad no better means of disseminating a 
favourite idea than by giving it a distinguished position 
over the door of an ale-house or a house of public enter- 
tainment. The Alia are generally represented as five 
human figures, each with his motto coming out of his 
mouth. The first is the king in his regalia, " I govern 
all ; " the second is the bishop in his pontificals, " I pray 
for all ; " the third is the lawyer in his gown, " I plead 
for all;" the fourth is the soldier in his imiform, "I 
fight for all ;" and the fifth is the labouring man with 
his tools, " I pay for all.'' 

A most universal system of politics, including monarchy 
and democracy, and all their intermediate gradations ; 
and a most convenient motto, which may be read in any 
sense you please, according to the class of society to which 
you belong. It is somewhat gravely complimentary to 
the people whose pride it flatters by making them the 
universal paymasters of society. And it cannot but be 
agreeable to the monarch himself by making him the 
universal governor of society. In fact, all the five are 

ually pleased, for it puts each in his right position by 
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drawing a clear and well-defined distinction between their 
respective spheres. The sign therefore belongs to no 
party whatever, for each party may consistently claim it 
as its own special favourite. The only source of disagree- 
ment lies in the mode of representing the fifth. Some 
represent him as a farmer, which rather favours the agri- 
cultural party ; others, as a weaver, which favours the 
manufacturing party ; whilst others make a compromise 
of interests and represent him as a blacksmith or tool- 
maker, for the blacksmiths take the lead of all other 
trades, seeing it is, as their motto expresses it, that " By 
hammer and hand all arts do stand." 

This last was the view which Silas Barwell, the land- 
lord of Spindleton Five Alls, had taken of the matter. 
He had all interests to consult, and his own in an especial 
manner ; and he was a Universalist in the respect that he 
wished to give good entertainment to all men and ofience 
to no man, except such as would, not pay. As for abstract 
theories he had none. He considered all principles good 
if there were respectable men belonging to them. The 
best principles were those that paid best, and the worst 
those that would not pay at all. Had all his customers 
been Tories he would have been a decided Tory himself. 
But he drew a considerable amount of money yearly from 
Whigs and Liberals, and this' made him hesitate and 
swing a little to both sides. But he never went much 
lower than Parliamentary Liberalism, which, though 
liberal enough on the hustings and the opposition side of 
the Commons, is generally found to be pretty closely 
allied to Toryism in private life. 

In fact, Barwell's Five Alls was a very accommodating 
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place, like the House of Commons. It received aU prin- 
ciples, and Silas contrived to give very general satisfaction 
to the two great parties by assuming a character of perfect 
neutrality and supreme ignorance. He never reasoned 
upon politics with a customer, but said it was very true 
what he the customer said, and that surely men must be 
blind, or wilfully blind, that could not perceive it. But 
he reasoned upon dinners and wines most eloquently, and 
maintained his integrity like Job to the last. 

Silas was a big, fat, jolly fellow of fifty or thereabouts, 
with a short nose and a long upper lip. He had small, 
quick hazel eyes and grey hair, and was five feet eight 
and a half on his bare soles. His wife was as fat as him- 
self, though not so tall. She was a few years younger, 
and rather inclined to rubiness of complexion like the 
setting sun. 

The house was very large and double, that is, it had 
two sides like the House of Commons, for the convenience 
of men of opposite principles, and on the present occasion 
it accommodated the committees of the two candidates for 
the vacant seat of Spindleton, vacant by the death of the 
preceding member. On one side the committee of George 
Augustus Gloss, Esq., the Tory candidate, and on the 
other the committee of Simon Willcombe, Esq., the 
Liberal candidate. Business was all over, doors were all 
open, and the place seemed to be a complete thoroughfare 
on both sides. At the invitation of Mr. Willcombe, Ben- 
jamin stepped into the Liberal committee room, which 
was full of gentlemen, some standing with their hats on, 
others sitting at table drinking, and all of them suspend- 
ing their political discussions for the moment to know what 
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was the meaning of the row in the street, though being a 
thing to be expected on the occasion it created but little 
astonishment, and Benjamin very soon removed the little 
that was exhibited when Willcombe announced him as the 
hero of the evening. 

The party was of a very mongrel description. There 
were evidently several men of substance and talent 
amongst them ; men also of strong political passions, and 
men of interested views. Men also of no influence what- 
ever, who were afraid to speak, and who seemed to feel 
themselves honoured by being admitted within the walls ; 
and who only listened over the shoulder to those who sup- 
ported the burden of the conversation. Benjamin felt as 
if he had got into a wilderness of arguments. He heard 
several subjects discussed at once, on all sides. Some 
were talking calmly, and calmly listened to, others hur- 
riedly and laconically, and as hurriedly and laconically 
replied to; some were vilifying the clergy, but not 
without powerful and eloquent opposition ; others were 
declaiming against the territorial aristocracy, and main- 
taining that the country never would be well governed so 
long as the laws of entail were unrepealed. Free trade 
and open harbours, anti-Chinese policy were also enforced. 
Strong language was very frequently used, oaths were not 
very scrupulously withheld, and damn and damned were 
often applied like a plaster to the weak side with powerful 
efiect, as the speaker imagined. But damns like plasters 
very often increase the evil which they are intended to 
cure. 

There was one peculiarity of the conversation which 
Benjamin specially remarked. It seemed all to revolve 
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around the central idea of trade. That was the main topic 
of consideration, whatever other topic might seem for the 
time to be under discussion. Even when a lawyer was 
discussing the question of the utility of the clergy he 
brought it to a financial test at the last. He proved that 
tithes were injurious to agriculture, and were a drawback 
of several millions per annum on the industry of the 
country over and above their own amount. He showed 
also, as he imagined, that the fanatical resistance to 
Sunday travelling was injurious to trade, and an obstacle 
to the progress of civilisation itself. And when one 
gentleman was discussing the question of the reduction of 
factory labour, he calculated financially that the country 
could not afford it, for if you reduced the hours of labour 
two hours per day — that is, twelve hours per week — ^you 
actually took off one day in the week, one sixth part, or 
sixteen and a quarter per cent, from the productive wealth 
of the country. ** The thing is impossible," said he, " it 
is equal to the whole revenue of the State." 

Facts were bandied about in great profusion ; statistical 
tables seemed to have been learned by heart. Each one 
seemed to know how much cotton had been used last year 
and every previous year ; what were our commercial rela- 
tions with China, India, America, Russia, and every other 
place ; what was the state of our shipping trade — the 
number and tonnage of vessels built and registered ; the 
state of the iron trade, the linen and woollen, the leather 
and silk, and even the tallow trade. Every species of fact 
seemed to be held of importance, and every man to value 
himself in proportion to the number of these he had in 
his head, not forgetting the importance attached to the 
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number of sovereigns he had at his disposal. Not a word 
did Benjamin hear of moral character, except as an article 
of trade. He heard the lawyer once remark that a cer- 
tain gentleman's word was worth money. As for religion 
it was regarded only as a parson's trade, and included 
amongst the statistical facts, under the head of tithes and 
Church rates, and the poor were regarded merely as 
burdens to be got rid of, if possible, by some mechanical 
policy or other. Moral or religious means were not even 
alluded to, though schemes of physical amelioration were 
spoken of. It was all finance and budget, commission 
and percentage, measure and device. Benjamin listened 
to it with a sort of astonishment. He had never before 
had so clearly demonstrated to his mind the baseness and 
the moral inefficiency of vulgar politics. 

" And these men call themselves reformers," he said. 
" Is it possible that society can be reformed by men in 
such a state of mental and moral being ? I grant that 
they may be of use in checking the follies and depreda- 
tions of men no better than themselves on the other side of 
the question, but God forbid that a nation should ever be 
guided and controlled in its destinies by men so financially 
and mechanically disposed. 'Tis the very Tyre and Sidon 
of politics I have got into — ^I shall go and visit the other 
side." 

And away he went to Mr. Gloss's party. It was 
equally full as Willcombe's, and open to all. His entry 
was not perceived — the company was too busy with its 
national questions to take much note of individual move- 
ments; Benjamin therefore easily advanced unobserved 
and unobstructed. Mr. Gloss was standing with his back 
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to the fire-place, a jolly, ruby-faced country gentleman. 
Before him was the parson of the parish, and around were 
gentlemen of .different classes— one evidently from his 
dress and manner an officer of the army, another was a 
lawyer, the Tory advocate no doubt, others seemed to be 
cotton lords, of a sort of aristocratic bearing. Some were 
evidently landed gentlemen who had come to lend Mr. 
Gloss their coimtenance, of little value to him we suspect 
in such a place. The company was more collected than 
in the Liberal room, but the passions were equally 
excited, and, notwithstanding the presence of the rector, 
numerous oaths and curses were let out against the oppo- 
site party. They were styled mobocracy, rabble philo- 
sophers, democrats, infidels, atheists, madmen playing 
with firebrands. The soldier declared it as his opinion that 
blood must be let before the country would be restored to 
a healthy tranquillity, Mr. Gloss was afraid it would 
come to that at last. " Ah, Mr. Monkton," said he to the 
rector, " these are very different times from the good old 
times of our ancestors, when all the people went to one 
church and all men were of one politics.'^ 

" They are sad times, Mr. Gloss, times of mental deli- 
rium, which the flatterers of the people call intelligence, 
but which is nothing else than a hashing and cutting up 
of ideas into small pieces, and calling them facts to cram 
the people with. Knowledge ! why the people learn more 
ignorance in a day from one of their cheap papers than 
their fathers learned in a lifetime." 

" Why the cheap papers are not the only distributors 
of ignorance," said Gloss, " the dailies are quite as bad as 
any. Nineteen columns out of the twenty are filled with 
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Kes ; it is an age of falsehood. It is better to have no 
knowledge at all, but merely poetical ideas like our an- 
cestors, than to be stuffed with false knowledge which 
must all be unlearned before the country can be put into 
a healthy condition." 

" I know not what is to be done," said the parson ; 
" we have lost the reins. The people are running away 
from us ; they have deserted the church and chapel too. 
They are now running to the lecture-room and substi- 
tuting politics and physical philosophy for religion. They 
are even setting up temperance as a rival to Christianity ; 
they have a temperance chapel in my own parish !" 

" It seems perfect madness," said Gloss ; " where will it 
stop? We are driven along, like a vessel without a 
rudder, at the mercy of every popular breeze that some 
runaway lunatic succeeds in raising ; and we have no 
guarantee for one year's rest in any one position in which 
the Legislature may place us. We have neither sovereign 
nor minister in the country, we are merely mob-govemed. 
I see no hope: the country is going to ruin. That, 
perhaps, may open the people's eyes when too late, just 
as loss of health brings a profligate to his senses ; other- 
wise there is no hope — no hope but in ruin ! " 

" A very melancholy hope," said the soldier, " but all 
owing to the decline of the military spirit. You will 
always find that wherever a people is imbued with the 
military genius there is something like order and disci- 
plijie amongst them. The rabble of England and North 
America are the most undisciplined rabble in the world ; 
this comes of commerce, which destroys chivalry, order, 
and subordination." 
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We hsLYe sadlj too mncli commerce/' said the parson. 

I am afraid of the commercial spirit; it has always 
been reckoned dangerous when carried to excess, and 
eyentoall J terminated in ruin. Lodk at Carthage, Tyre 
and Sidon, Venice, and other orer-commercial places; they 
first became base and infamous, and then sank in desola- 
tion, all by the cursed thirst of wealth — the auri sacra 
fames. Military nations haye been more honourable 
because more orderly. Borne still liyes. Carthage scarce 
leayes a wreck behind to teU where once she sat." 

''And commerce too is always connected with what 
may be called the popular deyelopment,'' said the lawyer, 
— " the fever of the intellect. The people are now flattered 
with the idea that they are able to settle all questions 
merely by instinct. They boast of their knowledge, but 
they settle all matters in Church and State without think- 
ing, or they collect a Babel of hcis on one side and then 
roll them down on the other. There is nothing I admire 
more in despotic countries than the censorship of the 
press. It makes people domestic, prevents national fevers 
and agitations, keeps down commercial activity, and 
checks the growth of pauperism. Depend upon it, it is 
the cultivation of what the rabble call the intellect that 
is the most prolific source of poverty. Where do you 
find such mob philosophers as amongst the weavers and 
spinners, and where such poverty and wretchedness ? 
the agricultural labourers who have not half their wages 
are richer and happier than they. A real march of intel- 
ligence might be a good thing ; but this march of intellect 
is like a march of Falstaff's troops to Coventry." 

" We want order," said Gloss, " and protection to 
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native industry — a Japanese system of self-reliance, and 
a clieck to speculation and adventure. I admire these 
Japanese ; 'pon my honour I do. 1 believe they are the 
happiest people in the world ; they live at home, and do 
not open their doors to every vagabond that knocks — 
Stapfit super mis antiquas — or ' they stand on the good 
old ways,' and meddle not with those who are given to 
change, Mr. Monkton. Better Christians than we are — 
eh?" 

" In that respect they are. I fear this rabble intellect ; 
it is only the lowest species of mind that now attracts. 
What is now called patriotism is, as Johnson sagely 
remarks, ' the last resources of a scoundrel.' The public 
mind is in a state of decomposition — ^it stinks — and the 
vultures and the carrion crows have found that out." 

" They nose it," said Gloss, unable to restrain a joke on 
a serious subject; and then he laughed, and they all 
laughed, which showed that they did not take very 
seriously to heart the impending ruin of civilisation. The 
parson was most serious ; he seemed to be haunted by the 
ghost of the temperance chapel and the scientific lecture 
rooms. 

Benjamin easily perceived that the great fear of the 
party was the development of the vulgar intellect. They 
belonged to the extreme East of the mind ; they would 
establish a whim or a fancy for eternity, and stick to it 
like flies on honey. They would muzzle the mouth, 
stop the ears, and put blinders on the eyes, and Chinese 
shoes on the feet, and anything else that would succeed 
in retarding or arresting the progress of rabble philosophy 
and democracy ; and should they succeed they woidd sit 
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down and smoke opium, drink narcotics, and grow fat, if 
possible so fed, like the heau idkah of Chinese happiness. 

" How admirably," said Benjamin, " do these two 
sides of the Five Alls represent the two extremes of 
civilisation in the East and West, as old Benbow de- 
scribed them. Yet they both travelled from the same 
centre — ^they both come from Babel, the mother of civi- 
lisation, the head of the great image of society. But 
they have traveUed in two opposite directions and arrived 
at two opposite results, in Silas Barwell*s house of enter- 
tainment for man and beast.'^ 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

ELECTIONEERING : THE COMING MAN FOR THE MOB, OR A 

NEW HEAD FOR THE FLY. 

T)OLLING-DAY was a busy day in Spindleton, the day 
of a great battle between the two great parties of the 
State. Hired bands of music, regiments of placard-board 
men come to the poU-men ; claqueurs, bookers, lick- 
spittles, and all sorts of jobbers were as busy as self- 
interest clothed in the garb of patriotism could make 
them. And yet the battle might be said to have been 
over, it had all been previously fought in the private 
dwellings of the constituency. This was only the steam 
of the pot which was now set in boiling. The heat had 
been communicated quietly long ago. 

Gloss and Willcombe had both visited the dwellings of 
the registered electors, and used all the seductive arts of 
which they were possessed to persuade the hesitating or 
the reluctant. They did not bribe, not they; it was 
contrary to law, and incompatible with the honour of 
honourable gentlemen so to do. But they spent enor- 
mously, for the contest was keen. They praised, and 
flattered, and coaxed ; they patted the children's heads, 
kissed the babies and called them dears and darlings, 
the hope of their country, the pride of England. They 
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poured out on the wives complimentary phrases which 
they had committed on purpose to memory, quoted songs 
and ballads to please the romantic taste and vanity of 
the girls, and then addressed the fathers as men of intel- 
ligence not to be deceived by the false representations of 
treacherous men, whose only object in going into Parlia- 
ment was to promote their own private interests by bene- 
fiting the class to which they belonged. 

In reply to this the usual song of hard times, high 
rents and taxes and low wages, was sung by father and 
mother at once — a direct promise of support was seldom 
given immediately, except by the very decided and reso- 
lute, who had made open declaration of principle, and 
could not recede ; and even these occasionally played 
with the trout a little. The more cautious and politic 
made poor mouths and appeals to sympathy, waiting for 
an ofier, and teazing the candidate with indefinite answers, 
which could have no other meaning than this — ^that they 
might perhaps support him if they saw that themselves 
und their country would be benefited by his services. 
Both parties were playing a game of concealment and 
hypocrisy. The laws of conscience and the country were 
most unscrupulously violated, but in such an evasive, pha- 
risaical manner, with so many pretensions to feelings and 
convictions which were not experienced, that it was impos- 
sible for any man, however debased, to witness the scene 
without a feeling of contempt for the whole representa- 
tive system. 

In some boroughs, vote selling and buying is as common 
and open as any other species of trading. Votes have 
even been advertised in the windows on polling days at a 
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specified sum. This was the case at Sudbury, which was 
disfranchised for its representative iniquities. But Sud- 
. bury was not the only place in England where such cor- 
ruption prevailed, nor was the corruption confined to any 
one party ; but Tories and Liberals and the most revolu- 
tionary Radicals were all to be found boiled up together 
in the caldron of venality, whilst thousands who touched 
not the accursed thing, so far from congratulating them- 
selves on their* honesty, were known to regret their 
useless simplicity. The sin of one man was only a 
temptation to another man. The example of vice was 
followed with avidity, and an honest man if poor was 
regarded as a fool ; even his wife set upon him, and, by 
the force of feminine logic, too frequently brought him 
round to the ranks of the evil-doers. 

The influence of the women was well known, and 
various were the means adopted to gain them when the 
men were shy. Promises and presents and accidental 
droppings were all resorted to as circumstance^ prompted ; 
nest-eggs were placed in tea-cups, beer-mugs, saucepans, 
washing-tubs, and all sorts of queer places, and the old 
goose was warranted to lay a reasonable number if only 
invited and encouraged to sit. Such geese are rare birds, 
and women have always been particularly fond of them. 
Forbidden fruit their eggs no doubt are, but then woman 
has a natural appetite for it, and the knack of persuading 
her husband to eat it. This appetite is a gift of God, for 
wise ends no doubt, as all other appetites are. To parley 
with sin is to yield ; so it always was : the man pondered, 
rubbed his brow, scratched the back of his head, said 
others did it, why not he ? and at last consented, like the 
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good thief whom the people in Rome worship, who stole 
as long as his hands were free, and only repented when 
his hands were nailed, and he could steal no more. How 
many are like him, who sin as long as they have an oppor- 
tunity, and become very virtuous when the temptation 
and the power are removed ! Never mind, Mend ; you 
will be an honest man again when the election is over, 
and preach as pathetically as ever on the corruption of 
the times. 

The struggle was very keen, but popular principles 
prevailed in Spindleton, and Willcombe was returned by 
a small majority. Gloss had contemplated a defeat, for the 
manufacturing interest was rapidly on the increase in the 
borough ; but as this was the first time that a Liberal 
member had been returned he had some hope, and in- 
tended also to get up a petition against his return should 
his rival prevail. He was well prepared with evidence of 
bribery, which would have been quite conclusive on the 
point ; but an unfortunate accident occurred at the polling, 
which thoroughly resigned him to his fate. One of his 
own goose egg-eaters, on approaching to record his vote, 
first looked upon him with a diabolical and triumphant 
grin ; then personally addressed him in a satirical vein, 
and thanked him for the ten sovereigns which he had given 
him for his promise. 

" I'll show you what my promise is worth,'* said he, as 
he recorded his vote for Willcombe ; " for I'se Yorkshire 
too, my boy " (winking with one eye) " and I consider it 
an act of virtue to cheat a rogue, when in so doing I am 
faithful to my country." 

Gloss blushed, but did not reply. Willcombe smiled. 
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and his agent whispered in his ears, " We are safe ; it's 
all right.'' 

The Borough Reeve, on the day of the declaration of 
the poll, declared a majority of thirty in favour of Simon 
Wnicombe, Esq., who was accordingly announced as the 
member for Spindleton. Simon, therefore, rose to make 
his speech, and was received with thundering applause by 
thousands of spectators and auditors, most of whom were 
prepared to applaud every sentence he uttered, in which 
rogues, villains, monopolists, oppressors, tyrants, hypo- 
crites, corruption, venality, and words of such like im- 
port, were found. It mattered very little about the 
application of them, so long as they were pitched into 
somebody. But the richer and more powerful and pious- 
looking the parties denounced, the greater satisfaction the 
populace enjoyed. Simon did not fail to gratify them in 
this respect. He gave them a long and deep-shadowed 
description of the tricks of governments in by-gone 
ages, when no popular press existed, and no public dis- 
closures could be made of the vices of men in power, and 
he showed them how uniformly the personal purity of 
Ministers of State had increased with the increase of 
popular intelligence in political affairs. He reminded them 
of what Sir Robert Walpole said, " That every man had his 
price, and might be bought if you could only do it on the 
sly, so as to relieve him from the fear of a public expo- 
sure." This made the press a serious inconvenience to the 
corruptionists, and therefore they uniformly objected to 
the liberty and fall development of that great detector of 
secrets. But now the light was too strong for them, and 
they were sneaking away like blackbeetles when the 
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window shutters are opened. '^ Much yet remains to be 
done, however. An immense amount of corruption per- 
yades the high places of power. They have found out 
legal means of cheating us, now that we have detected the 
illegal." (Yah, yah !) " Roguery direct in high places 
has been put down with highway robbery and other 
modes of oppression in low places. But roguery indirect 
is rapidly increasing with the cunning of the lawyers and 
the studied ambiguity of the laws." (Yah, yah !) '* Hav- 
ing failed to beat us in the open field, they are trying to 
ensnare us with their ambuscades. The lawyers are look- 
ing sharper, and as the rich alone employ them, the poor 
are cut by the edge of their wit." (Cheers and shouts.) 
" Piety is on the increase ! " (Cheers and laughter.) " I 
mean the pocket piety of the Greek and Latin parsons ; 
they are turning up their eyes. The old ladies are becom- 
ing more deeply impressed ; " (Yah, yah;) **the yoimg 
ladies more grave and serious, especially on the mornings 
after a ball, when they begin to be sensible of the vanities 
of life." (Great laughter.) " Oxford is all in a theological 
fever. It is putting on the New-man of self-righteous- 
ness. Cambridge is beginning to think that mathematics 
is too dry, and contemplating a touch of the Pharisee ! 
A great effort is making to get up a wheedling system 
for working on the fears, the hopes, the weaknesses, and 
the consciences of the people. Knavery is, therefore, on 
the increase everywhere. It has even been increasing in 
mercantile affairs. The puffing, blowing, shamming, and 
scheming system is rapidly progressing. Policy and 
diplomacy are now all active ; violence, and open undis- 
guised villainy are afraid of detection ; soft sawder and 
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politeness are picking our pockets daily. But we are sure 
to beat if we merely go on radiating the light of intelli- 
gence amongst the people. Let no effort be spared, no 
opportrmity be lost. Let us persecute iniquity without 
mercy, till we come to an open, free, and fair system of 
dealing with one another, and till every man be so clear- 
sighted that he can detect a rogue like a bad shilling, 
just by the shine of his eye." (Tremendous cheers that 
ring the welkin.) 

Simon then launched into free trade, condemned 
patriotism and protection of national or local interests, 
and all sorts of customs and excise, for they were all 
obstructions to the free and full development of the in- 
dividual mind, which was the great and the glorious 
peculiarity of the new era on which the world was entering, 
an era in which human laws would become more and more 
useless or injurious, till the time at last arrive when they 
will scarcely have even a nominal existence, but men will 
be guided, directed, and governed by the law of conscience 
and self-interest. 

The speech was vociferously cheered. The Radicals 
shed tears of joy at the eloquent description which he gave 
of the coming millennium, when laws would be useless. 
The Whigs admired the tact of the orator, and the 
Tories were amused at the fluency and the abundance of 
his flattery. Hats were waved, throats were opened, 
tongues were loosed so soon as he ceased. 

"That's t' chap for t' comin' man, Jack," said Bill 
Forrest to Jack Paterson. 

" Isn't he. Bill P " said Jack ; " he is the man for t' 
Awse 0' Parliament." 
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" Didn't 00 see haw he frothed t' mouth ? " 
" Ay, as if he wur chewin' soap, which he knows we 
are fond of," said the pale-faced man. " But here comes 
Gloss ; let's hear him." 

Gloss commenced by stating that he stood there as a 
beaten man, completely vanquished, and as a vanquished 
man he ought to be very humble, perhaps he ought not 
to speak at all, but merely retire crest-fallen, as one 
driven from the field of battle. (Cries of Go on, old 
chap. ) "I belong to the old inhabitants of the land ; I 
am a representative of the good old times, and not of the 
manufacturing times ; our party has always opposed your 
party here. But yours is the strongest, I must confess, 
for it is the wealthiest. But how has its wealth been 
acquired ? Let us see. (Yah, yah ! ) Not many years ago, 
when Arkwright's spinning-jennies took the children 
from the cottages of England to bind them as apprentice 
slaves in the factories, all the world knows what cruelties 
were committed. Thousands of little creatures were sent 
by the guardians of the poor, under promise of kind treat- 
ment, like little negro slaves and sold to the mill-owners 
by the score, upon condition that with every twenty hale 
children one idiot should be taken. They were lodged in 
what they called the Apprentice Houses, and worked day 
and night, beaten, railed at, sworn at, kicked, locked up, 
and chained in irons, and murdered by slow and unre- 
mitting torture, and driven even to commit suicide in order 
to escape from the avaricious fangs of their grinding op- 
pressors, who were laying the foundations of the manu- 
facturing riches of England on the starved and wasted 
ribs of its pauper orphans. (Yah, yah ! ) Well, we Tories 
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resisted that, and protected the little sufferers by an 
Apprentice Act in 1801. But by-and-by the population 
increased around the factories, and the masters finding 
they could get workers upon day wages, they evaded the 
Apprentice Act altogether, and commenced their cruelties 
on the children of the operatives, whom they employed, 
and drove, and beat, and swore at, and kicked, and chained, 
and flogged at their labour as before. The apprentice 
law became a dead letter, and children of seven years of 
age were worked by the worshippers of Moloch and Mam- 
mon for fourteen hours a day, and flogged when from 
feebleness they were unable to proceed. Well, who took 
the part of the children on this occasion ? The Tories — 
we, the Tories — ^the enemies of the country; and the 
manufacturers opposed us, insisting on their right of dis- 
cretionary treatment. Yet these monsters were actually 
selling the children by public auction, and advertisiag 
them like cattle in the newspapers ; nay, on some occa- 
sions, the children were abandoned, and left to absolute 
starvation in whole bands at a time, either when trade 
was dull or speculation and miscalculating greed had 
diminished the resources of their masters ; well, again we 
defended them after long struggles, and in 1819 we set 
another limit to the tyranny of the factory demon, but we 
could only obtain a twelve hours' Act for children under 
sixteen years of age (shame, shame) . We were then told that 
we were ruining trade, and that we could not afford it — as 
if the souls and bodies of children were not of more value 
than all the trade in the world. (Yah, yah ! ) But what 
cares a factory demon for the souls and bodies of children ? 
(Loud cheers, amid hootings and contemptuous sneers and 
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hisses.) They only calculated the loss of profit, not of 
health, strength, and moral feelings. (Hurrah ! pitch it 
into 'em. Gloss — ^that's your time o' day.) Well, they 
cheated us out of this Act by what my eloquent opponent 
calls the sharpness of the lawyer. They evaded the letter, 
and thus defied the spirit of the law ; we passed another 
Act to explain and amend it ; they evaded that one, and 
cheated us again. (Laughter and cheers.) We passed 
another, they cheated us once more. (Great shouts of 
laughter.) We passed a third and a fourth Amendment 
Act, and still a fourth time were we defeated by the mere 
evasion of the law, so great is the progress that roguery 
has made since spinning-jennies were invented by Ark- 
wright the barber, who has only shaved the people whom he 
thought to save. (Great laughter — Go on, old boy, that's 
the ticket.) At last we repealed all these Amendment 
Acts, and passed a new one for the protection of the 
children, and all we could gain was merely this — in 1831, 
that children and yoimg persons under eighteen years of 
age should not be worked for more than sixty-nine hours 
in the week. This also was opposed by the manufacturers, 
who, notwithstanding, are great enemies of West Indian 
slavery, which permits slaves to accumulate little fortunes, 
buy cottages, keep gigs, give balls and champagne suppers, 
and enjoy themselves as the poor are alone known to en- 
joy themselves under the patriarchal regime of a territorial 
aristocracy. (Sneers, shouts, cheers, hisses, and roars of 
laughter.) I can stand a laugh so long as I know that I 
have the best of the argument ; and I know I have it, and 
you will soon find it out, and after you have been satiated, 
that is, pillaged and robbed, and reduced to pauperism and 
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misery by your " free and full development," you will 
always come back to the bigb Tory party for tbe recovery 
and protection of your rights as men and citizens. The 
Liberals seek wealth ; we seek humanity, order, morality, 
and religion. (Great laughter.) The Liberals look to profit 
and loss, we to body and soul f with them all government 
consists in keeping accounts, in squeezing labour out 
of the human machines, to make fortunes for them- 
selves and their families. They keep you aa they keep 
silk-worms (Yah, yah ! ), and value you merely for the 
cocoons that you spin ; and when the spinning time is over, 
they throw you back upon us to swell the poor-rates and 
cram the workhouses of the agricultural parishes, or they 
pen you up in the rookeries of manufacturing civilisation, 
to fill the sewers with pestilence and death, to poison the 
atmosphere of our crowded cities, and multiply a popu- 
lation of unbaptized and undisciplined infidels, whose 
principles are merely the subversion and total extinction 
of decency in behaviour, of loyalty in politics, and of faith 
in religion.'' 

Gloss concluded his speech amid a mingled sound of 
vociferous cheers, hisses, and hootings ; but the applause 
prevailed, and the impression was so evidently a species of 
victory to the Tory cause that Willcombe rose on purpose 
to reply. But the attempt was resisted, both on the hust- 
ings and before it, in so resolute a manner that confusion 
was the immediate consequence. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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